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THE POLITICIAN, NO, XY. 


PARLIAMENTARY MISMANAGEMENT OF TIME—MINISTERIAL WANT OF FORE- 
SIGHT—SIR JOHN HOBHOUSES CONDUCT EXPLAINED—SIR ROBERT 
HERON'S PROPOSED MOTION THAT MEMBERS SHOULD NOT VACATE SEATS 
ON TAKING OFFICE—THE NATIONAL CONVENTION—THE VERDICT ON THE 
POLICEMAN. 


Tue mismanagement of time, during the present Session, has been this :— 
too much has been attempted to have had much done. It is not that 
Ministers have not brought forward measures—it is because they have 
brought forward so many, that they have completed none.—The charac- 
teristic of the time is therefore povst. Throughout all the great in- 
terests, there floats an anxious spirit of disquietude and uncertainty. 
No man knows what will be the fate of any of the measures hitherto 
introduced—we cannot track them to their bourne. The West Indian 
question of to-day may be very different from the West Indian ques- 
tion of to-morrow. The Bank Charter of next week will not, per- 
haps, be the Bank Charter of next month. The public attention, dis- 
tracted with so many questions, sees all agitated and none settled—none, 
at least, of a remedial nature—and this is a great misfortune ; those of 
a discouraging nature are, indeed, determined for the present. We are 
quite sure that the Assessed Taxes will not be taken off—we are not 
sure that tithes will not be kept on. This mismanagement of time has 
resulted from a want of bold and sagacious forethought in the Govern- 
ment; they were not aware of the temper of the people at the com- 
mencement of Parliament. They imagined that, having effected a great 
change, the people were prepared for patience—as if one change in the 
construction of a state is not necessarily the parent of impetuous desire 
for a thousand changes in the working! ‘They imagined that, having 
granted a benefit to the people, they had full reason to expect the con- 
fidence of the people—that they might accordingly assume an attitude 
of power, and dally with purposes of good—as if the confidence of the 
people is ever giveri to men! No, it is given to circumstances: they 
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may believe in a man’s wish to serve them, but it is to his situation, 
and the powers belonging to it, that they alone trust for obtaining the 
service. The people saw a liberal House of Commons, but they saw also 
a Tory House of Peers; they were fearful the Ministers should halt and 
trim between the two—the Ministers have seemed to do so, and the 
popular apprehension runs at once into the popular distrust. . 

It is this want of foresight which has brought so many difficulties on 
the Government. They need not have done half so much, but they 
might have done it with a greater effect. Their very first act, in the 
very first week of Parliament, should have been the appointment of two 
Committees—the one to inquire into the state of the Finances, and report 
to the House what reduction could be made—the second, to inquire mto 
the best means of establishing a National Education*, There would 
have been an openness, a courage, a grandeur in these propositions, that 
would have dazzled the whole people. Prepared for great changes, they 
would have hailed these vigorous yet safe first steps to them. Thus 
the ministers would have put a stop at once to the motions of Mr. 
Hume, which have done them so much harm. They might, with a fair 
front, have referred all his sinecure and saving propositions to the Fi- 
nance Committee they had summoned—meanwhile they would have had 
‘time to breathe. The Committees could not have reported till the end 
of the Session, if so soon, and they would have had ample leisure to 
act upon their reports. 

Thus, clearing away a load of embarrassing motions, and commencing 
business with the air of earnestness and honesty, they might have devoted 
themselves at once to the great measures they desired peculiarly to intro- 
duce ; and, by this time, instead of having lost ground with the people, they 
would be immeasurably higher than before the Parliament was summoned. 
But, wanting this foresight and frankness of design, anxious to show 
the higher classes that they were not the democrats they were accused of 
being ; desirous of putting a little into this scale, because they had just 
put a little into the other ;—they stop the gaping expectation of the 
people with the damp discouragement of the King’s speech,—and 
gallop away from the hopes of England upon the wings of a despotism 
for Ireland. Oh, that fatal measure !—Not that the English, in gene- 
ral, cared much for a harsh blow upon brother Pat. So far as Ireland was 
concerned, they stomached the affront ;—but the abstract principle of 
Liberty was concerned also,—and the injury to that principle offended 
them more than the injury to Ireland. They were made angry, too, by 
a droll sort of jealousy ;—they were angry to see that Ireland received 
so early and disproportionate a share of attention,—angry that we were 
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engaged in quarrelling with Pat, instead of minding our own concerns ; 
—they consoled themselves, however, by the belief that, so much 
flogging for Ireland, the Ministers must counterbalance by a whole cart- 
load of cakes for England. And thus their expectations of relief, instead 
of being damped, were raised tenfold, by the evidence of harshness.— 
Thus disappointment has followed disappointment ;—the Ministers 
have seemed to be always taken by surprise, and the country always 
doomed to be cheated into discontent. Thus good measures have pro- 
duced no satisfaction,—and a general sentiment of disgust has swallowed 
up the merit of many individual measures. The Irish Church Reform—the 
English Tithe Bill—the opening of the China trade—the well-meant, if 
doubtfully practical Emancipation scheme of Mr. Stanley—have fallen 
like flakes of snow,—melted in a moment—on the excited and acrid mind 
of the public.—So much good may men do,—and, for want of a great- 
ness of design in the doing it, lose even the gratuity of thanks! 

As all species of ill-doing require their victim, so the mismanagement 
of the Ministers has produced its own ;—and, as the victim of a party is 
usually one of the best of the band, so the victim of the Whigs has been 
Sir John Hobhouse. Nothing has more deeply convinced us of the low 
standard and the dim comprehension of public virtue in this country than 
the fact that nobody understood, and nobody appreciated, the generous 
and noble conduct of that most honourable man. Now,—stay,—we see 
a smile on your face, Sir. You are a Westminster elector? Very 
well ;—a word or two with you :—let us consider this question. You 
chose Sir John Hobhouse as your reptesentative ;—he is a Minister, 
—but, mark, not a Cabinet Minister—viz. not a man who has a voice 
in any measures submitted to Parliament. He has always interested 
himself most diligently in the repeal of the Assessed Taxes. Nay,— 
mind this,—if you get them repealed next year, as you most likely will, 
you will owe the relief, in a great measure, to the earnestness and power 
with which Sir John Hobhouse began to direct, and mould, and excite, 
and lead Public Opinion towards the justice of affording it. Well,—he 
is a Minister,—he is anxious for the repeal of these taxes,—he accom- 
panies you to Lord Althorp,—he persuades Lord Althorp,—he urges him 
publicly, and before your face, to that repeal ;—but, mind, he is not a 
Cabinet Minister,—he has no more power than any independent member 
of the House of Commons to obtain it. Lord Althorp, as ugual, says neither 
yes nor no. You go away ;—Lord Althorp brings on his budget ;—it dis- 
satisfies you;—you come to SirJohn ;—he promises, as far as he can, to aid 
you. The country gentlemen, alarmed at the clamour against the Assessed 
Taxes, resolve to make a push for themselves. Sir W. Ingilby leads the 
charge ; and, by Jove, one fine night, when the whipper-in was asleep, 
they knock off two millions of the Malt Tax !—Two millions of Revenue 
are now gone ;—two millions worth of taxes are to be made up: by way 
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of making them up you still urge the necessity of cutting down a few 
millions more! You call on Sir John Hobhouse to present your petition 
to that effect, and to vote for Sir John Key’s motion, which is to leave 
the revenue minus some six or seven millions. Sir John Hobhouse pre- 
sents your petition ;—the next day comes on Sir John Key’s motion,— 
and the next day Sir John Hobhouse has resigned,—resigned both seat 
and office ; it is for this you blame him. Have we stated the case fairly? 
Yes; that’s well. You blame him for this conduct. You say he should 
have stayed in parliament, resigned his office, and voted for the repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes. Pardon us; you mistake the question: it would no 
longer have been to vote for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes,—it would 
have been to vote for a deficit, in the revenue, of seven millions ;—the 
question was no longer what it had been ;—it was no longer whether we 
could spare some two or three millions ;—it was whether we could spare 
some seven millions ;—it was not a question whether you would repeal 
the Assessed Taxes, but whether you would have a Property or Income 
Tax in their stead, This alters the case. Sir John Hobhouse thinks we 
cannot spare seven millions, or that a Property and Income Tax would be 
a bad substitute. He may be wrong. We think he was; but he was not 
wrong on the question on which he had promised you his support, He 
had promised to assist you in a relief of two millions,—not in the repeal 
of seven :—he had promised to aid you in the removal of the Assessed 
Taxes, but not in establishing the necessity of new taxes (including an 
Income tax) as a substitute. In fact, any considerate and unprejudiced 
man must perceive that the unexpected success of Sir W. Ingilby’s mo- 
tion had placed the whole question on a different footing. But even thus 
did your late Representative vote against you? Did he mould himself 
to the Ministers? Did he prefer them to you? Did he value his office 
more than your interest?—No; he forsook the ministry,—he left his 
office,—he resigned seven thousand a year rather than vote against your 
wishes. But rather than vote to turn out (for so Lord Althorp’s motion 
imperatively put it) the Ministers with whom he had just been acting, 
—rather than vote for a deficit of seven millions,—rather than vote for 
the substitution of new taxes,—he resigned his seat in parliament, 
And this is the conduct you cannot understand; this is the conduct 
you suspect,—you asperse. Why, good heavens! if Sir John Hob- 
house had not cared for you; if he had not been nobly fastidious in 
his public conduct, what was to prevent his keeping both seat and 
office? What was to prevent his making a compact with the government, 
and withholding his vote altogether? You would have called on him to 
resign ;—wvery well:—he might have told you to produce a majority of 
signatures, and in so vast a constituency, that, you are well aware, would 
have been impossible ; or he might have told you he was chosen for his 
votes during seven years, and not for withholding the yote of one night, 
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Aye, and in either of these answers public opinion would have borne him 
out. But because he took the most disinterested line in his power,—be- 
cause he put all possible selfishness from him,—because, in the flush of 
ambition, in the pride of place, amidst the prospects of opening great- 
ness, he resigned both his office and his seat, you accuse him of sinister 
motives. Unable to appreciate his conduct, you assign mysterious and im- 
possible reasons to it ; and that which should have placed his fair name 
above all suspicion, you make the pretext for all attack ;—you have 
punished him for his virtue ;—through him you have struck a blow 
at public virtue throughout the country. You have chosen in his stead 
an excellent and enlightened man, a gallant soldier, a resolute politician. 
We grant all this: but the victory of the best individual in England is 
contemptible compared with the discouragement you have given to pure 
and disinterested principle. 

Heartily, however, do we trust that some other constituency will 
shortly atone for the blindness of that which has deserted a man because 
he deserted seven thousand a year; and that parliament will not long 
lose the services of one of the very few of our public men who, to high 
talents, unites a sensitive honour. This, by the bye, brings us to another 
question. The misfortune of that dislike which liberal constituencies 
seem to feel to their representatives taking office is, that the government 
will be afraid to fill up their vacancies with liberal men; they may lose 
their seats in taking office. The ministers will thus be forced to renew 
themselves from the Tories, whose seats are usually pretty secure by 
wealth -and family interest; and thus, in fact, the people will punish 
themselves, and virtually choose the very men they would desire most to 
have eschewed. 

Sensible of the evils that would result from the necessity of vacating 
his seat every time a man changed one office for another,—knowing 
that while some constituencies are enlightened, others are bigoted,— 
seeing Sir Henry Parnell out of Parliament because he opposed the 
Repeal of the Union,—and knowing that it might equally have happened 
to him had he been Chancellor of the Exchequer,—a certain member, 
at the early part of the session, while the ministers were yet popular and 
the act would have been as gracious as prudent, asked Lord Althorp in 
the House whether he proposed to introduce any measure by which 
ministers might sit but not vote in the House by virtue of their office. 
Strong in the persuasion that popularity is immortal, Lord Althorp 
answered,—‘* No,’’ and seemed to consider the notion quite out of the 
reach of future expediency. There again is the want of foresight! Now 
Sir Robert Heron, the especial friend of the ministers, and probably 
with their concurrence, has given notice of an express motion, that 
members should not vacate their seats on taking office. At the time 
the member we refer to asked the question—the ministry yet popular— 
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no motion could have been better timed; now, with an unpopular minis- 
try, no motion can be more unseasonable. Thus, from the want of fore- 
sight, nothing is ever done at the time it should be; and what ought to 
be a wise providence against probable events, is made a clumsy remedy 
after they have occurred. ; 

One word before we conclude,—on this unlucky National Convention, 
and the verdict of the jury. Here, again, what bungling! ~Why not 
have taken possession of the place instead of beating people out of it ?— 
or why not have avoided all mistake and misinterpretation by at once read- 
ing the Riot Act? Because, scream the government newspapers, the law 
did not require the reading of the Riot Act. Dear gentlemen, that is no 
answer to the question. Did not the people believe the law did require 
the reading of the Riot Act? Do you not own that they did? Do they 
not still believe so in spite of your assertions to the contrary? The duty 
of a benevolent and a wise government was to see that the people should 
not sin through ignorance if it could be avoided ; and, knowing the sad 
complication of our laws, they might at least have chosen a clear law 
when they had the option. Here again the want of foresight !—they 
disperse the National Convention, a most trumpery and worthless 
enemy, and they bring down upon themselves the verdict of the jury 
that sat upon the poor policeman, and that is an enemy of far greater 
importance, for it is not the enemy of a mob, but the enemy of public 
opinion. We are sorry for that verdict; it was evidently honest, but its 
ulterior consequences may be mischievous. A National Convention is 
another word for national disorder; it can only be supposed to take 
place when all forms of regular legislation are suspended ; and a verdict 
of “ Justifiable Homicide” against a man who kills a policeman for 
assisting legally to disperse a mob with so ominous a name is a justifica- 
tion of riot against law. And this the bungling and mismanagement of 
the Home Secretary have brought upon us. We are sorry, also, for the 
feeling that seems to grow up against the Police force,—a most valuable 
substitute for the old watchmen. But we doubt whether they will ever 
be well administered and controlled,—whether they will ever be placed 
under a proper head, until a regular minister and central bureau of police 
be established. All our reforms are regulated by the poor spirit of 
detail, and never in the great one of a comprehensive principle. But the 
Bank Charter and the Slavery Question are hurrying on,—more first 
words, of which we are never to hear the last. We must suspend our 
review of past events. Well, by the way, may the measures brought 
before our present parliament be called questions,—everybody questions 
their merit, and nobody answers for their result ! 
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MODERN NOVELISTS AND RECENT NOVELS. 


—_—- 


Mrs. Gore, her Novels and Genius—Mrs. Sheridan, “ Aim: and Ends,” 
* Carwell,” §&¢.—Mr. Scargill, “‘ The Puritan's Grave’”—Mr. D’Is- 
raeli—Caplain Marryat—“ Godolphin.” 





Tae changes in literature arise not so much in proportion as it~ 
telligence is increased in height, but in proportion as it extends its sur- 
face. Men first like what presents itself to their senses, and in that 

;—behold the passion for the drama. Enlightenment spreads, and 
they then like what presents itself to the mind,—behold the passion for 
written fictions. The drama and the novel belong to the same class,— 
are addressed to the same miscellaneous and extensive audience,—appeal 
equally to the passions,—resort to the same sources of nature,—apply 
the same rules of art; but the mind to which the novel is addressed has 
attained a further step in civilization than that to which the drama 
presents itself. The written fiction applies its influence to a more 
mature and sedate and reflective stage of intellect, when the illusive is 
less charming, and the active less exciting. It is natural also to sup- 
pose that, as civilization spreads, the spirit of commerce extends; as the 
spirit of commerce extends, fewer persons are left idle enough to go abroad 
for amusement,—they rather seek it at home. The novel becomes more 
Convenient as well as less expensive than the play; it can be read at the 
odds and ends of Jeisure,—it waits your own time,—you may abbreviate 
or lengthen its acts as you will,—it is a pliant servant of the genius of 
entertainment, and conforms its proportions of diversions exactly to 
your necessities or your whims. By degrees, then, the novel extends its 
ancient and legitimate empire, and comes at last almost to monopolize 
the whole realm of the imagination. 

But it is very remarkable, that in proportion as the demand in litera- 
ture for any particular class of composition increases, the staple of the 
supply becomes deteriorated; the attention of all emulators of every 
grade of intellect is attracted to that market which is most in fashion ; 
and the very rage for an especial description of work inundates us with 
a world of worse than mediocre competition. Thus when plays were 
most the fashion, as in the reigns of Charles II. and of Anne, we had, 
in proportion to the few good plays of the time, a horde of the most 
Villainous. ‘Thus when Scott and Byron brought poetry into fashion, 
there never before were so many bad poems pressed into the world, 
We may add, indeed, to the rush of inferior writers, the tempting 
demand which is made upon the better ones ; they are irresistibly forced 
onward by the flattery of the public taste, and the natural excitement of 
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emulation, and maintain themselves rather by a fertility in producing 
than a diligence in perfecting. You see, in the best of these writers, a 
power beyond their performance; you see that they wanted nothing but 
time and labour to have made their good novels into great works. We 
are sensibly struck with this truth in reading the novels of Mrs. Gore. 
No writer of the day has a more remarkable power of industry; but 
instead of applying that power, like Pope, to the finish of a work, she 
devotes it, like Lope de Vega, to the rough draughts of a thousand 
works,—she casts off the rough impressions of her sparkling and various 
mind with a rapidity which defies correction. She is the great ¢mprovi- 
satrice of three volumes at a breath, It is a proof of her talents that, 
with all this haste and precociousness, Mrs. Gore falls into neither of the 
two faults you would imagine most probable. In the first place, she is 
not an incorrect writer—on the contrary, her style is easy, polished, 
graceful, and peculiarly her own. It is even so finely executed at times 
that you might imagine she composed with great care and slowness; 
above all, she is singularly felicitous in the coinage of phrases and 
epithets; she is the consummator of that undefinable species of. wit 
which we should call (if we did not know the word might be deemed 
offensive, in which sense we do not mean it) the s/ang.of good society. 
Thus a preparatory school she has termed a bread and milkery ; and she 
determines a whole class in an epithet when she calls a certain description 
of country gentry “ kill their own mutton. sort of people.” Other 
novelists have hit off a character by an aphorism; but. Mrs, Gore is the 
first who ever hit off a character by a word! This species of con- 
ventional wit must, however, sometimes run from the just into the 
affected, and from the odd into the overstrained. And in such instances— 
not very frequent—are to be found the only blots in the easy and vivid 
style of the authoress of “‘ Mothers and Daughters.” The second bad 
consequence which you would suppose must arise from hasty composition, 
but which Mrs. Gore happily escapes, is the evidence of exhaustion. 
You would suppose that the stream must run low and shallow after 
such repeated drainings ; but, no,—there is a vitality in her composition, 
a copiousness in her command of words and incidents that never testify 
an impoverished fancy or a fatigued invention ; the stream glides through 
new banks, but it never seems less fresh or less full. But though the 
consequence of an over-hasty and forced productiveness be not visible 
either in a negligent style or a languid story, it is nevertheless very 
evident in Mrs. Gore’s compositions ; it is visible not because she writes 
worse in her later works, but because she does not improve ; not because 
her works are not good, but because they are not much better. They are 
excellent as sketches; but, for the most part, they are only sketches,—they 
want colour, body,—the principles of duration, They are more like brilliant 
specimens of a work than works of themselves; the story has not. Jain 
long enough in the mind,—it has not been sufficiently saturated by the 
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imagination ; it wants depth of conception and elaborateness of execu- 
tio. Her characters are not compound enough,—they are too much 
exemplifications of particular qualities or foibles,—they want that rich 
redundance of faculties, humours, and contradictions which marks the 
hand of a meditative artist,—a Cervantes or a Richardson. And it is 
evident that these deficiencies proceed from a want of due time and con- 
templation, and no lack of adequate genius. Mrs. Gore’s misfortune is 
to be too easily pleased with the first notion of her story and her cha- 
racters, and too trustful to the capacities of her subsequent invention. 
We doubt whether she would have the heart to rub out any characters 
she had once put in,—to throw half a volume in the fire,—not because it 
was bad in itself, but because it was not in harmony with the rest. She 
executes with too great a facility;—in one word, she does not ponder 
enough before she sets pen to paper. Ancther characteristic of Mrs. 
Gore’s genius is a habit she has of keeping its two faculties,—the light 
and the serious, entirely separate; she rarely amalgamates them. Her 
“ Hungarian Tales,’’—to our mind the most perfect and permanent of all 
her works,—partake almost wholly of the soft and grave; their beauty 
consists in their depth of sentiment. The easy and graceful sketch of 
* Mothers and Daughters” is almost as entirely made up of the levities 
and glittering frigidity of social life; its tone is original in its utter 
absence of sentiment. True that in some of her tales Mrs. Gore has 
recourse to both sources of interest, but rarely with success, because 
evidently without sufficient preparation, She does not play the springs 
of both grave and gay with ease at the same time ; her colours run into 
each other while yet moist, and the result is the spoiling of the picture. 
But few people ever painted with so felicitous a hand the scenery of 
worldly life; without any apparent satire, she brings before you the 
hollowness, the manceuvres, and the imtrigues of the world with the 
brilliancy of sarcasm, but with the quiet of simple narrative. Her 
men and women, in her graver tales, are of a noble and costly 
clay; their objects are great, their minds are large, their passions 
intense and pure ;—she walks upon the stage of the world of fashion, 
and her characters have grown dwarfed as by enchantment. The air 
of frivolity has blighted their stature; their colours are pale and 
languid,—they have no generous ambition,—the glory and the vision 
have left them,—they are /ittle people /—they are fine people! This it 
is that makes her novels of our social life so natural, and so clear a 
transcript of the original—She deals with persons whom you meet 
every day, and makes you feel that with them romance and emotion—the 
tender and the holy—would be out of place,—would be absurd. In- 
carnations of the loftiness and sanctity of life dancing at ball-rooms 
and walking in Kensington Gardens !—what an incongruity! It would 
remind us of the “ Spectator’s”’ account of Punch and his wife ree 
in the Ark. 
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This characteristic of Mrs. Gore’s worldlier novels—the characteristic 
of lowering the sources of emotion and of interest to the ordinary persons 
of the world from whom they are to be drawn—she shares with some 
other novelists of the day. In Lord Mulgrave it is peculiarly visible. 
You see that that charming author, whose mind is naturally fastidious 
and romantic, is always attempting to suit his characters to the scene in 
which they move. So again in the work now before us, by Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, we find two tales—the one, ‘‘ Aims and Ends,” of the fashionable 
life of the present day; another, “Oonagh Lynch,” of the adventurous 
life of a century and a half ago. In the fashionable tale, the characters 
seem lowered and inaned unconsciously ; the whole story, which betrays, 
in its vein of sentiment and tone of thought, the accomplished author’s 
deep conception of the beautiful and good, does not contain one single 
character m which the moral beauty or goodness is displayed—the per- 
sonages of the plot, breathing a common air of artifice, are rendered 
alike by a common constitution of selfishness—the climate darkens and 
flattens down the features of the mind—the form of the man is pre- 
served, but where is the stamp of the god? Thus the heroine, who is 
of course made as handsome and interesting as she can be, is a -coquet 
without principle and without heart ; she trifles with her lover,—loses him 
without visible regret,—marries a noble fool, nearly ruins her character 
with a noted libertine,—is sent down to the country to reform, and is not 
easy till she has snared the affections of a young married curate (!)— 
destroys his domestic comfort,—leads him to suicide; and survives ; but, 
by way of mending the matter, turns from a beauty to & bore. The rest 
of the characters are on a par with the heroine—they are all drawn with 
consummate ability and profound experience—you can conceive no 
more painfully small specimens of human nature :—even the poor curate, 
meant to be the highest character of all, is a wayward, sensual, selfish 
gentleman, who, because he cannot be an adulterer, resolves to be a 
suicide. Yet all this want of elevation in the characters of the book is 
a proof of the art of the writer ;—she meant to paint the low life above 
stairs, and she has done it ;—she has flung aside, as impertinent to the 
task, all the many admirable qualities she possesses as a writer. Full of 
deep consciousness of the noble, the author of “ Carwell,’’—the creator 
of the most generous, faithful, devoted, high-wrought character of mo- 
dern fiction,—has only availed herself of it in “ Aints and Ends,” in order 
to paint accurately the elements of the mean ;—choosing the latter toil 
somewhat perhaps on the principle upon which James I. in his “ Demon- 
elogie,”” recommends an acquaintance with the devil; “ for since,” 
saith he, “ the devil is the very contrary opposite to God, there can be 
no better way to know God than by the contrary.” 

The second of Mrs. Sheridan’s tales—“ Ooiagh Lynch,” is exactly 
the reverse in spirit to “ Aims and Ends.”” There the author breathes 
a more pure and lofty air. There all, even to the weakness and super- 
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stition of the heroine, is full of nobleness- and of passion~—Chivalrie 
loyalty,—high daring,—devoted wteisbtonens are the mental qualities 
on which our author now lavishes her skill » 

Mrs. Sheridan’s style is pure and touching ; sien eeuinniehstheteltlbaalens 
are introduced with much grace and effect,—her reflections appropriate, 
often deep and often tender, She has the fault of Mrs. Gore in not giving 
sufficient previous preparation to her plot ; and, as elaborate compositions, 
neither of the tales before us is equal to “‘ Carwell,’’ a story which, for mi- 
nuté fidelity to truth, for high tragic conception, both of plot and character, 
has very few equals in modern fiction. But everywhere, even in this last 
work, you see that rarest of ‘all literary beauties, a beautiful mind,—an 
intimate persuasion of the fine and great truths of the human heart,—a 
delicate and quick perception of the lovely and the honest—an intellect 
that profits by experience, and a disposition which. that experience can- 
not corrupt. And this reflection brings us to another writer to whom it 
is, perhaps, no less applicable,—we speak of the ingenious, versatile and 
searching author of “ Truckleborough Hull,”’ “ The Usurer’s Daughter,” 
and the work now on our critical table, viz. “ The Puritan’s Grave.’’ 

. ‘If we were to point out one romance of the day which more than an- 
; other would become a Christian pastor to write, it is this last production 
j of Mr. Scargill’s. It is :written in a subdued and gentle spirit of faith 
. and charity; it is pregnant with vee piety,—passion there is not 
F ip it,—but there is the presence of a: quiet and deep love—that blessed 
’ spirit walks, breathes, and has its being, through the whole book. The 
. | story is very simple,—the language purposely antiquated and patriarchal 
h to suit the nature of the story and the date of its events; hence, if often 
eloquent and high in diction, it is often algo too formal and precise; and 
we think, on the whole, a more easy and fluent style, such as the author 
usually adopts, would have been the more advisable; the characters are 
few, and the four prominent ones are the Puritan and his daughter, 
her lover, a cavalier, and a rich and generous merchant who seems 
stepped out of one of her earlier dramas. The elements of these charac- 
ters are neither noisy nor glaring,—they are remarkable from their still- 
ness,—they are eloquent from their repose. In this the author has evi-. 
dently tried an experiment common enough to the German novelists, and, 
in our opinion, he has amply succeeded. But whoever would do justice 
to this book must read it, as the German novels we refer to are read—with 
great patience, and a certain reverence; the reader must be prepared for 
the absence of exciting events; his mood must be in harmony with the 
work; he must read slowly, pencil in hand, to mark the holy and 
eloquent passages that occur; he must consider himself reading a tale, 
which, without the pedantry of a preacher, is suffused with the spirit of 
some beautiful homily ; he will feel, as he proceeds, no very exciting in- 
terest—no hurried emotion ; but when he has closed the last page, he 
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will find his soul insensibly smoothed, and, as it were, Christianized 
over. He will recollect the’work, not in any detached arate as 
one which has made a gentle but no fleeting impression mind ; it 
has soothed all his better feelings, and made itself a sanctuary in his 
kindlier dispositions. The mind of Mr. Scargill is not of a common cast, 
—he loves to philosophize and to refine,—he goes, in his various novels, 
from ‘experiment to experiment, and moulds his genius according to 
some abstract idea. He does not deal sufficiently in bold situations and 
strong contrasts;—he is not so popular as he ought to be, because he has 
too great an apprehension of the common-place. He should indulge 
more in dialogue; in action, in melodrame, in order to strike the herd ; 
but then he is, to be sure, not a novelist alone ; he has two other charac- 
ters to sustain, and cannot easily lose sight of the refinements of a philoso- 
pher and the dignity of a pastor. 


What the author of the “ Puritan’s Grave’? wants, the author of | 


“€ Contarini Fleming” has to an excess ;—the one injures himself by the 
too quiet, the other by the too restless. We have so lately reviewed the 
last work of Mr. D’Israeli, that we shall not now pause to analyse his 
peculiar genius. He only requires to strive less in order to do more,— 
the most perfect image of strength in the world is the statue of Alcides, 
but it is of Alcides in repose—the fighting gladiator pains you too much 
with his eternal effort. No man living, perhaps, exceeds Mr. D’Israeli in 
natural powers,—and he has only to learn to be natwral in order to be 
permanently great. His pictures only want one ingredient, namely, that 
darkening varnish with which Apelles is said to have always carefully 
subdued whatever was florid in his colours. 

Of very different kind of intellect from that displayed by Mr, D’Is- 
raeli, and, indeed, from that which characterises any of the writers 
we have thus briefly endeavoured to describe, is the talent exhibited in 
Captain Marryat’s works. Far remote from the eastern and the volup- 
tuous, from the visionary and refining, from the pale colourings of 
drawing-room life, and the subtle delicacies of female sentiment and wif, 
the genius of Captain Marryat embodies itself in the humour, the energy, 
the robust and masculine vigour of bustling and actual existence; it has 
been braced by the sea-breezes ; it walks abroad in the mart of busy men, 
with a firm step, and a cheerful and healthy air. Not, indeed, that he is 
void of a certain sentiment, and an intuition into the more hidden sources 
of mental interest; but these are not his forte, or his appropriate element. 
He is best in a rich and various humour,—rich, for there is nothing thread- 
bare or poor in its materials. His characters are not, as Scott’s often are, 
mere delineations of one oddity uttering the same eternal phraseology, 
from the “‘ Prodigious” of Dominie Sampson to “ Provant” of Major 
Dalgetty,—a laughable but somewhat a poor invention: they are formed 
of compound and complex characteristics, and evince no trifling knowledge 
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of the metaphysics of social life. But though he may be said almost fo 
equal Smollett in conception of character, he falls into.the common defi- 
ciency of the age, and does not sufficiently.meditate, work up, and elabo- 
rate his materials. His plots are never worthy of the characters. em- 
ployed in them,——the characters never placed in: scenes calculated to call 
forth the rich peculiarities he has ascribed to them, He miay conceive a 
Strap, a Lismahago, or a Commodore-Trunnion ; but his. execution will 
not make us know them in the flesh and blood, in the intimate and homely, 
manner that Smollett has done. He. presents to us delightful acquaint- 
ance, but Smollett gave us friends that last, us all our lives: A hundred 
years ago Captain Marryat would have written perhaps but one or two 
novels, each the growth of some five years-at least, .We are sure they 
would have been masterpieces. He has now only to meditate, to. ma- 
ture, to proceed with fear and caution, in order to continue’ Roderick 
Random to the present day. 

The peculiar characteristics of Captain Marryat are shared by some of 
his nautical brethren; and the author of “ Cavendish’? has evinced 
much ability and very vigorous prdmise in the works that. have issued 
from his pen, 

We have now gone as fully as our space would allow through a series 
of authors, each excellent in their way, each of a different school. The fe- 
male,—the fashion*ble,—the cleri¢al,—the naval,—all betray something 
of the sectarian influences. We have left ourselves but a few words tosay of 
anew work just out, which, to much that is original, seems to add nothing 
that is professional. ‘‘ Godolphin” is the work, to all appearance, (for the 
author is unknown, ) of an idle but cultiyated person of genius ; the sex 
of the writer does not seem to us to be easily gathered from the nature of 
the work ; now certain passages that betray a writhing consciousness 
of the social position of women, (a consciousness that no, man could ex- 
perience, ) seems to indicate a female pen ; and now some deep, strong, 
masculine burst of passion, particularly in the first, and part of, the last 
volume, as strongly declares the author to be of the harder sex... The 
style of the “work is an evident imitation of that of a certain author whose 
novels have been popular beyond their merit ; but this is only a,style,of 
words and aphorisms,—the style of mind is essentially different; a soft 
and enervate gentleness,—an Italian colouring of subdued enthusiasm, 
are the characteristics of ‘‘ Godolphin.”’ Its design is very elaborate; it 
is evidently a work of forethought and labour :—unity of moral concep- 
tion is strictly preserved throughout, and to that is often (but never 
vainly) sacrificed the unity of mere story. The design is declared by 
the author to be the influence of the great world upon genius in 
either sex; and according to him (or her) this influence makes 
the woman a brilliant intriguant, and the man a visionary sensualist, 
We have seen some critiques in which the design has been blamed 
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‘because the woman sets out with the resolution to do so much and 
does so little; but this seems to us the main truth and great merit 
of the’ design )--48 displays the exact and necessary position of women 
who are cursed with ambition. The character of Saville, a fine gentle- 
man, would be excellent if not a little too much compounded from that of 
Manleverer, in “ Paul Clifford.” The character of Fanny Millinger, an 
trees; is'one®ef thi best in the book, but seems to us also borrowed 
from the actress in ** Wilhelm Meister.” Nothing can be more natural 
than the characters and tone of the work,—nothing more improbable 
than the plot. This want of congruity convinces us either that the work 
is by two hands, or by an unpractised novelist. In proportion as an 
author writes novels, (and this is very remarkable in Scott,) his plots grow 
more artful, and his characters less so. Still, despite the want of pro- 
bability in the story of “‘ Godolphin” the interest is always sustained 
and keen. And even the visionary and mysterious nature of the tale, 
while it offends the judgment on recollection, absorbs the emotions in 
perusal. * 

There seems to be no abatement ii the interest taken in fictions; but 
instead of being concentred to a few of the best, the appetite seems to 
have enlarged to grossness, and devours everything miscellaneously. | 
Formerly the novels of Mrs. Gore or Mrs. Sheridan would have run through 
half a dozen editions in a year; but now the circulating libraries, instead 
of buying six copies of Mrs. Gore’s novel, distribute their favour im- 
partially to Mrs. Gore and five other writers; no matter what their 
works be, so long as they are new. 

The people of Fiji believe that all things, stones, axes, chissels, &c. 
have a soul, and are immortal ; they will, it is pretended, show you a sort 
of well, ueroes which runs a stream of water, wherein you may perceive 
the spirits of men and stones, women, and canoes, animals, and houses,— 
all the defunct souls of all the pots, pans, and rubbish of the world 
tumbling over one another into the Haven of Immortality. © Just so 
seems the present miscellany of literary compositions, the soul of 
the King or the Palace goes down the tide, lumbered and hid by the 
clattering, crowding souls of all the slop-pails and scrubbing-brushes! 








* There is astrology in “ Oonagh Lynch,” and ast in “ Godolphin.” 
pesangee in the later work have been written by Mrs. rton ? 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON, 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON, . NO. VIII." 


How much has Byron to unlearn ere he can hope for peace! ‘Then 
he is proud of his false knowledge. I call it false, because it neither 
makes him better nor happier, and true knowledge ought to do the 
former, though I admit it cannot the latter. We are not relieved by 
the certainty that we haye an incurable disease ; on the contrary, we 
cease to apply remedies, and so let the evil increase. So it is with 
human nature: by believing ourselves. devoted to selfishness, we su- 
pinely sink into its withering and inglorious thraldom ; when, by en- 
couraging kindly affeetioris, without analyzing their source, we strengthen 
and fix them in the heart, and find their genial influence extending 
around, contributing to the happiness and well-being of others, and re- 
flecting back some portion to ourselves. Byron’s heart is running to 
waste for want of being allowed to expend itself on his fellow-crea- 
tures; it is naturally capacious, and teeming with affection; but. the 
worldly wisdom he has acquired has checked its course, and it preys on 
his own happiness by reminding him continually of the aching void in 
his breast. With a contemptible opinion of human nature, he requires a 
perfectibility in the persons to whom he attaches himself, that those who 
think most highly of it never expect : he gets easily disgusted, and when 
once the persons fall short of his expectations, his feelings are thrown 
back on, himself, and, in their re-action, create new bitterness. 1 have 
remarked to Byron that it strikes me as a curious anomaly, that he, who 
thinks ill of mankind, should require more from it than do those who think 
well of it en masse; and that-each new disappointment at discovery. of 
baseness sends him back to solitude with some of the feelings with which 
a savage creature would seek its lair; while those who judge it more 
favourably, instead of feeling bitterness at. the disappointments we must 
all experience, more or less, when we have the weakness to depend 
Wholly on others for happiness, smile at their own delusion, and blot 
out, as with a sponge, from memory that such things were, and were 
most sweet while we believed them, and open a fresh account, a new 
leaf in the ledger of life, always indulging in the hope that it may not be 
balanced like the last. We should judge others not by self, for that is 


‘deceptive, but by their general conduct and character. We rarely do 


this, because that with le besoin d’aimer, which all ardent minds haye, 
we bestow our affections on the first person that chance throws in our 
path, and endow them with every good and noble quality, which qualities 
wore unknown to them, and only existed in our own imaginations. We 








* Continned from No, exlvii. p. 518. 
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discover, when too late, our own want of discrimination ; but, instead of 
blaming ourselves, we throw the whole censure on ties whom we had 
over-rated, and declare war against the whole species because we had chosen 
ill, and “ loved not wisely, but too well.” ‘When such disappointments 
ootas,-venia alas! they are so frequent as to enureus to them,— if we were 
65 reflect on all the antecedent conduct and inddes of thinking of@hose in 
whom we had “ garnered up our hearts,” we should find that they Were 
in general consistent, and that we had indulged erroneous expectations, 
from having formed too high an estimate of them, and consequently were 
disappointed, A modern writer has happily observed that * the sourest 
disappointments are made out of our sweetest hopes, as the most excel- 
lent vinegar is made from da wine.” We have all proved. that 
hope ends but in frustration, but this should only give us a more humble 
opinion of our own powers of discrimination, mstead of making us think 
ill of human nature: we may believe that there exist goodness, disin- 
terestedness, and affection in the world, although we have not. had the 
good fortune to encounter them in the persons on whom we had lavished 
our regard. This isthe best, because it is the safest and most consolatory 
philosophy ; it prevents our thinking ill of our species, and precludes 
that corroding of our feelings which is the inevitable result ; for as we 
all belong to the family of human nature, we cannot think ill of it with- 
out deteriorating our own. If we have had the misfortune to meet with 
some persons whose ingratitude and baseness might serve to lower our 
opinion of our fellow-creatures, have we not encountered others whose 
nobleness, generosity, and truth might redeem them? A few such 
examples,—nay, one alone,—such as I have had the happiness to know, 
has taught me to judge favourably of mankind; and Byron, with all his 
scepticism as to the perfectibility of human nature, allowed ‘that the 
person to whom [ allude was an exception to the rule of the belief he 
had formed as to selfishness or worldly-mindedness being the spring of 
action in man. 

The grave has closed over him who shook Byron’s scepticism in per- 
fect goodness, and established for ever my implicit faith in it ; but, in 
the debts of gratitude engraved in deep characters on memory, the im- 
pression his virtues have given me of human nature is indelibly re- 
gistered,—an impression of which his conduct was the happiest illustra- 
tion, as the recollection of it must ever be the antidote to misanthropy. 
We have need of such examples to reconcile us to the heartless ingrati- 
tude that all have, in a greater or less degree, been exposed to, and which 
is so calculated to disgust us with our species. How, then, must the 
heart reverence the memory of those who, in life, spread the shield of 
their goodness between us and sorrow and evil, and, even in death, have 
left us the hallowed recollection of their virtilée, to ena’ 'ds to think 
well of our fellow-creatures ! 
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“ Of the rich legacies the dying elena 
Remembrance of their eines tee best." eats 

We are as posterity to those who have gone before wee cone 
coureurs on that journey that we must all undertake. It is 
to.speak of absent friends withthe honest warmth of commendatory rath 
then surely we may claim, that privilege for the dead,—a_ privilege, that 
every grateful heart must pant to establish, when the just tribute we pa | 
to departed worth is but'as the outpourings of a spirit het inchesporsend 
by its own intensity, and whose praise or blame falls equally unregarded 

on “ the dull cold ear of death.” They who are in the grave,eannot be 
oie and if their qualities were such as escaped the observance of 
the public eye, are not:those who, in the, shade of domestic privacy, had 
opportunities of appreciating them, entitled to one of the few: consolations 
left to survivors—that of offering the homage of admiration and praise 
to virtues that were beyond all praise, and goodness that, while in ex- 
istence, proved a source of happiness, and, in death, a consolation, by the 
assurance they have given of meeting their reward ? 

Byron said to-day that he had met, ina French writer, an idea that 
had amused him very much, and that he thought had as much truth as 
originality in it: he quoted the passage, “ La curiosité est suicide de sa 
nature, et amour n’est que la curiosité.” He laughed, and rubbed his 
hands, and repeated, “‘ Yes, the Frenchman is right. Curiosity kills itself; 
and love is only curiosity, as is proved by its end.” 

I told Byron. that it was in vain that he affected to believe what, he 
repeated, as I thought too well of him to imagine him to be serious. 

* At all events,” said. Byron, “ you must admit that, of all passions, 
love is the most selfish. It begins, continues, and ends in selfishness. 
Who ever thinks of the happiness of the object apart from his 6wn, or 
who attends to it? While the passion continues, the lover wishes the 
object of his attachment happy, because, were she visibly otherwise, it 
would detract from his own pleasures. The French writer a 
mankind well, who said that they resembled the grand Turk 
opera, who, quitting his sultana for another, replied to her tears, big. 
simulez yotre peine, et respectez mes plaisirs.’ This,” continued Byron, 
* is but too true a satire on men; for when love is over, 

‘ A few years older, - 
Ah! how much colder 
He could behold her 
For whom he sighed !" 

“ Depend on it my doggrel rhymes haye more truth than most that I 
have written. I, have been told that love never exists without rag 
if this be true, it proves that love must be founded on selfishness, fo 
jealousy surely never proceeds from any other feeling than selfish, 


We see that the person we like is pleased and happy in the sociéty “of 
some one else, and we prefer to see her unhappy with ‘us, ‘than to allow 
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her to enjoy it: is not this selfish? Why is it,’* confinued Byron, 
“that lovers are at first only happy in each other’s society? It is that 
their mutual flattery and egotism gratify their vanity ; and not finding this 
stimulus elsewhere, they become dependent on each other for it. When 
they get better acquainted, and have exhausted all their compliments, 
without the power of creating or feeling any new illusions, or even 
continuing the old, they no longer seek each other’s presence from pre- 
ference; habit alone draws them together, and they drag on_a chain 
that is tiresome to both, but which often neither has the courage to 
break. We have all a certitin portion of love in our natures, which 
portion we invariably bestow on the object that most charms us, which 
as invariably is—self ; and though some degree of love may be extended 
to another, it is only because that other administers to our vanity; and 
the sentiment is but a reaction,—a sort of electricity that emits the 
sparks with which we are charged to another body ;—and when the re- 
torts lose their power—which means, in plain sense, when the flattery 
of the recipient no longer gratifies us—and yawning, that fearful abyss 
in love, is visible, the passion is over. Depend on it (continued Byron) 
the only love that never changes its object is self-love; and the dis- 
appointments it meets with make a more lasting impression than all 
others.” 

I told Byron that I expected him to-morrow to disprove every word 
he had uttered to-day. He laughed, and declared that his profession of 
faith was contained in the verses “* Could love for ever;”’ that he wished 
he could think otherwise, but so it was. 

Byron affects scepticism in love and friendship, and yet is, I am per- 
suaded, capable of making great sacrifices for both. He has an unac- 
countable passion for misrepresenting his own feelings and motives, and 
exaggerates his defects more than any enemy could do: he is often 
angry because we do not believe all he says against himself, and would 
be, I am sure, delighted to meet some one credulous enough to give 
credence to all he asserts or insimuates with regard to his own tiis- 
doings. 

tf Byron were not a great poet, the charlatanism of affecting to be a 
Satanic character, in this our matter-of-fact nineteenth century, would. 
be very amusing: but when the genius of the man is taken into account, 
it appears too ridicuious, and one feels mortified at finding that he, who 
could elevate the thoughts of his readers to the empyrean, should fall 
below the ordinary standard of every-day life, by a vain and futile at- 
tempt to pass for something that all who know him rejoice that he is 
not; while, by his sublime genius and real goodness of heart, which are 
made yisible every day, he establishes claims on the admiration and 
sympathy of mankind that few can resist. If he knew his own power, 
he would disdain such unworthy means of attracting attention, and 
trust to his merit for commanding it. 
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“1 know not when I have been so much interested and amtused,”® 
(said Byron,) as in the perusal of journal: it is one of the 
choicest productions I ever read, and is astonishing as being written by 
a minor, as I find he was under age when he penned it. The most 
piquant vein of pleasantry runs through it ; the ridicules—and they ard 
niany—of our dear compatriots are touched with the pencil of a master; 
but what pleases me most is, that neither the reputation of man nor 
woman is compromised, nor any disclosures made that could give pain. 
He has admirably penetrated the secret of English ennui, (continued 
Byron, )—a secret that is one to the English only, as I defy any foreigner, 
blessed with a common share of intelligence, to come in coritact with 
them without discovering it. The English know that they are enfuyés, 
but vanity prevents their discovering that they are ennuyeux, and they 
will be little disposed to pardon the person who enlightens them on 
this point. ought to publish this work (continued Byron), 
for two reasons: the first, that it will be sure to get known that he has 
written a piquant journal, and people will imagine .it to be a malicious 
libel, instead of being a playful satire, as the English are prone to fancy 
the worst, from a consciousness of not meriting much forbearance; the 
second reason is, that the impartial view of their foibles, taken by a 
stranger who carmot be actuated by any of the little jealousies that 
influence the members of their own coteries, might serve to correct them, 
though I fear réflexion faite, there is not much hope of this. It is an 
extraordinary anomaly, (said Byron,) that people who are really naturally 
inclined to good, as I believe the English are, and who have the advan- 
tages of a better education than foreigners receive, should practise more 
ill-nature and display ‘more heartlessness than the inhabitants of any 
other country. This is all the effect of the artificial state of society in 
England, and the exclusive system has increased the evils of it ten-fold. 
We accuse the French of frivolity, (continued Byron,) because they are 
governed by fashion ; but’ this extends only to their dress, whereas the 
English allow it to govern their pursuits, habits, and modes of thi 
and acting: in short, it is the Alpha and Omega of all they think, do, 
or will: their society, residences, nay, their very friends, are chosen by 
this criterion, and old and tried friends, wanting its stamp, aré voted 
de trop. Fashion admits women of more than dubious reputations, and 
well-born men with noné, into circles where virtue and honour, not 
a-la~mode, might find it difficult to get placed; and if (on hearing the 
reputation of Lady this, or Mrs. that, or rather want of reputation, can- 
vassed over by their associates) you ask why they are received, you will 
be told it is because they are seen every where—they are the fashion. — 
I have known (continued Byron) men and women in London received 
in the first circles, who, by their birth, talents, or manners, had no one 
claim to such a distinction, merely because they had been seen in one or 
two houses, to which, by some manceuvring, they got the entrée; but 
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I must add, they were not remarkable for good looks, ot superiority in 
any way, for if they had been, it would have elicited attention to their 
want of other claims, and closed the doors of fashion against them. I 
recollect, (said Byron,) on my first entering fashionable life, being’ sur- 
prised at the (to me) unaccountable distinctions I saw made between 
ladies placed in peculiar and precisely similar situations. I have asked 
some of the fair leaders of fashion, ‘ Why do you exclude Lady ——, and 
admit Lady ——, as they are both in the same scrape?’ With that ami- 
able indifference to cause and effect that distinguishes, the generality 
of your sex, the answer has invariably been, ‘Oh! we admit Lady 
because all our set receive her; and exclude Lady —— because 
they will not.” I have pertinaciously demanded, ‘ Well, but you allow 
their claims are equal?’ and the reply has been, ‘Certainly; and we 
believe the excluded lady to be the better of the two.’ Mais que voulez-vous? 
she is not received, and the other is; it is all chance or luck ; and this 
(continued Byron) is the state of society in London, and such the line 
of demarcation drawn between the pure and the impure, when chance 
or luck, as Lady honestly owned to me, decided whether a woman 
lost her caste or not. I am not much of a prude, (said Byron,) but I 
declare that, for the general good, I think that all women who had for- 
feited their reputations. ought to lose their places in society; but this 
rule ought never to admit of an exception: it becomes an injustice and 
hardship when it does, and loses all effect as a warning or preventive. 
I have known young married women, when cautioned by friends on the 
probability of losing caste by such or such a step, quote the examples of 
Lady this, or Mrs, that, who had been more imprudent, (for imprudence 
is the new name for guilt in England,)° and yet that one saw these 
ladies received everywhere, and yain were precepts with such examples. 
People may suppose (continued Byron) that I respect not morals, because 
unfortunately I have sometimes violated them: perhaps from this: very 
circumstance I respect them the more, as we never value riches until our 
prodigality has made us feel their loss ; and a lesson of prudence coming 
from him who had squandered thousands, would have more weight than 
whole pages written by one who had not personal experience; so I main- 
tain that persons who have erred are most competent to point out errors. 
It is my respect for morals that makes me so indignant against its vile 
substitute cant, with which I wage war, and this the good-natured world 
chooses to consider as a sign of my wickedness. We are all the creatures 
of circumstance, (continued Byron ;) the greater part of our errors are 
caused, if not excused, by events and situations over which we have had 
little control ; the world see the faults, but they see not what led to them: 
therefore I am always lenient to crimes that have brought their own 
punishment, while I am little disposed to pity those who think they atone 
for their own sins by exposing those of others, and add cant and hypocrisy 
to the catalogue of their vices, Let not a woman who has gone astray; 
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without detection, affect to disdain a less fortunate, though not léas'cul- 
pable female. Shewho is unblemished should pity her who has fallen, 
and she whose conscience tells her she is not spotless should show for- 
bearance; but it enrages me to see women whose conduct is, or has been, 
infinitely more blameable than that of the persons they denounce, affecting 
a prudery, towards others that they had not in the hourof need for 
themselves.. It was this forbearance towards her own sex that charmed 
me in Lady Melbourne : she had always some kind interpretation for every 
action that would admit of one, and pity or silence when aught else was 
impracticable. 

“Lady ——, beautiful and spotless herself, always struck me as wanting 
that pity she could so well afford. Not that I ever thought her ill-natured 
or spiteful; but I thought there was a certain severity in her demarca® 
tions, that her acknowledged purity rendered less necessary. Do you 
remember my lines in the Giaour, ending with— 


No: gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne'er droop the wing o'er those that die ; 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
. To every failing but their own ; 
And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister's shame. 


“ These lines were suggested by the conduct I witnessed in London 
from women to their erring acquaintances—a conduct that led me to 
draw the conclusion, that their hearts are formed of less penetrable stuff 
than those of men.” 

Byron has not lived sufficiently long in England, and has left it at too 
young an age, to be able to form an impartial and just estimate of his 
compatriots. He was a busy actor, more than a spectator, in the 
circles which have given him an unfavourable impression ; and his own 
passions were, at that period, too much excited to permit his reason to 
be unbiassed in the opinions he formed. In his hatred of what he calls 
cant and hypocrisy, he is apt to denounce as such all that has the’air 
of severity ; and which, though often painful in individual cases, is; on 
the whole, salutary for the gerieral good of society. This error of Byron’s 
proceeds from a want of actual personal observation, for which oppor- 
tunity has not been afforded him, as the brief period of his residence in 
England, after he had arrived at an age to judge, and the active part he 
took in the scenes around him, allowed him not to acquire that~perfect 
knowledge of society, manners, and customs which is necessary to'corréct 
the ‘prejudices that a superficial acquaintance with it is so apt to en- 
gender, even in the most acute observer, but to which a powerful ima- 
gination, prompt to jump at conclusions without pausing to trace cause 
and effect, is still more likely to fall into. Byron sees not that much 
of what’ he calls the usages of cant and hypocrisy are the fences that 
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protect propriety, and that they cannot be invaded without exposing 
what it is the interest of all to preserve. Had he been a calm looker on, 
instead of an impassioned actor in the drama of English fashionable life, 
he would probably have taken a less harsh view of all that has so much 
excited his ire, and felt the necessity of many of the restraints which 
fettered him. 

A two years’ residence in Greece, with all the freedom pe personal 
independence that a desultory rambling life admits of and gives a taste 
for,—in a country where civilization has so far retrograded that its 
wholesome laws, as well as its refinements, have disappeared, leaving 
license to usurp the place of liberty,—was little calculated to prepare a 
young man of three-and-twenty for the conventional habits and restraints 
of that artificial state of society which extreme civilization and refine- 
ment beget. No wonder then that it soon became irksome to him, and 
that, like the unbroken courser of Arabia, when taken from the deserts 
where he had sported in freedom, he spurned the puny meshes which 
ensnared him, and pined beneath the trammels thas intercepted his 
liberty. 

Byron returned to England in his twenty-third year, and left it before 
he had completed his twenty-eighth, soured by disappointments and 
rendered reckless by a sense of injuries. ‘ He who fears not, is to be 
feared,”’ says the proverb; and Byron, wincing under all the obloquy 
which malice and envy could inflict, felt that its utmost malignity could 
go no farther, and became fixed in a fearless braying of public opinion, 
which a false spirit of vengeance led him to indulge in, turning the 
genius, that could haye achieved the noblest ends, into the means of 
accomplishing those which were unworthy of it, His attacks on the 
world are like the war of the Titans against the Gods,—the weapons he 
aims fall back on himself. He feels that he has allowed sentiments of 
pique to influence and deteriorate his works; and that the sublime pas- 
sages in them, that now appear like gleams of sunshine flitting across 
the clouds that sometimes obscure the bright luminary, might have been 
ene unbroken blaze of light, had not worldly resentment and feelings 
dimmed their lustre. 

This consciousness of misapplied genius has made itself felt in Byron, 
and will yet lead him to redeem the injustice he has done it; and when 
he has won the guerdon of the world’s applause, and satisfied that 
eraving for celebrity which consumes him, reconciled to that world, and 
at peace with himself, he may yet win as much esteem for the man as 
he has hitherto elicited admiration for the poet, To satisfy Byron, the 
admiration must be unqualified; and, as I have told him, this depends 
on himself: he has only to choose a subject for his muse, in which not 
only received opinions are not wounded, but morality is inculcated ; and 
his glowing genius, no longer tarnished by the stains that have pre- 
viously blemished it, will shine forth with a splendour, and ensure that 
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universal applause, which will content even his ambitious and aspiring 
nature. He wants some one to tell him what he might do, what he 
ought to do, and what so doing he would become, I have told him; but 
I have not sufficient weight or influence with him to make my represen- 
tations effective; and the task would be delicate and difficult for a male 
friend to undertake, as Byron is pertinacious in refusing to admit that 
his works have failed in morality, though in his heart I ‘am, igure he 
feels it, 

Talking of some one who was said to have fallen in love, * I 
suspect (said Byron) that he must be indebted to your country for this 
phrase, ‘ falling in love ;’ it is expressive and droll: they also say falling 
ill; and, as both are involuntary, and, in general, equally calamitous, the 
expressions please me. Of the two evils, the falling ill seems to me to 
be the least ; at all events I would prefer it ; for as, according to philoso- 
phers, pleasure consists in the absence of pain, the sensations of return- 
ing health (if one does recover) must be agreeable; but the recovery 
from love is another affair, and resembles the awaking from an agreeable 
dream. Hearts are often only lent, when they are supposed to be given 
away (continued Byron); and are the loans for which people exact the 
most usurious interest. When the debt is called in, the borrower, like 
all other debtors, feels little obligation to the lender, and, having refunded 
the principal, regrets. the interest he has paid. You see (said Byron) 
that, @ 7’ Anglaise, I have taken a mercantile view of the tender passion ; 
but I must’ add that, in closing the accounts, they are seldom fairly 
balanced, ‘ e cid sa *l tuo dottore.’ There is this difference between ‘the 
Italians and others, (said Byron,) that the end of love is not with them 
the beginning of hatred, which certainly is, in general, the case with the 
English, and, I believe, the French: this may be accounted for from 
their having less vanity; which is also the reason why they have less 
ill-nature in their compositions, for vanity, being always on the qui vive, 
up in arms, ready to resent the least offence offered to it, precludes 
good ternper.”” 

I asked Byron if his partiality for the Italians did not induce him to 
overlook other and obvious reasons for their not beginning to hate when 
they ceased to love: first, the attachments were of such long duration 
that age arrived to quell angry feelings, and the gradations were 80 
slow, from the first sigh of love to the yawn of expiring affection, as to 
be almoet imperceptible to the parties; and the system of domesticating 
in Italy established a habit that rendered them necessary to each other. 
Then the slavery of serventism, the jealousies, carried to an extent that 
is unknown in England, and which exists longer than the passion’ that 
is supposed to excite, if not excuse, them, may tend to reconcile lovers 
to the exchange of friendship for love ; and, rejoicing in their reeovered 
my of » they are more disposed to indulge felings of me opr fem 

tred. 
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“Byron said, “© Whatever may be’ the cause, they have reasor to re 
joice in the effect; and ‘one’ is never’ afraid ‘in’ Italy of inviting people 
together who have been known’ to have once had warmer feelings :than 
friendship towards each other, as is the case in England, where,’ if 
persons under such circumstances were to’ meet, angry glances anda 
careful avoidance of civility would mark their kind sentiments towards 
each other.” 

I asked Byron if what he attributed to the effects of soianion vanity 
might not proceed from other and better feelings, at least.on the part of 
women? Might not shame and remorse be the cause?’ The presence 
of the man who had caused their dereliction from duty and virtue calling 
up both, could not be otherwise than painful and humiliating to women 
who were not totally destitute of delicacy and feeling ; and that this most 
probably was the cause of the coldness he observed between persons of 
opposite sexes in society. 

** You are always thinking of and reasoning on the English, (an- 
swered Byron:) mind I refer to Italians, and with them there can be 
neither shame nor remorse, because, in yielding to love, they do not 
believe they are violating either their duty or religion ; consequently a 
man has none of the reproach to dread that awaits him in England when 
a lady’s conscience is awakened,—which, by the by, I have observed 
it seldom: is until affection is laid asleep, which (continued Byron) is 
very convenient to herself, but very much the reverse to the unhappy 
man.”’ 

I am sure that much of what Byron said in this conversation was 
urged to vex me. Knowing my partiality to England and all that is 
English, he has a childish delight in exciting me into an argument; and 
as I as yet know nothing of Italy, except through books, he takes ad- 
vantage of his long residence in, and knowledge of the country, to vaunt 
the superiority of its customs and usages, which I never can believe he 
prefers to his own. A wish of vexing or astonishing the English is, 
I am persuaded, the motive that induces him to attack Shakspeare ; and 
he is highly gratified when he succeeds in doing either, and enjoys it 
like a child. He says that the reason why he judges the English women 
so severely is, that, being brought up with certain principles, they are 
doubly to blame in not making their conduct accord with them; and 
that, while punishing with severity the transgressions of persons of their 
own sex in humble positions, they look over the more glaring misconduct 
and vices of the rich and great—that not the crime, but its detection, is 
punished in England, and, to avoid this, hypocrisy is added to want of 
virtue. 

*£ You have heard, of course, (said Byron,) that I was considered mad 
in England; my most intimate friends in general, and Lady Byron in 
particular, were of this opinion ; but it did not operate in my favour in their 
minds, as they were not, like the natives of eastern nations, disposed to 
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pay honour to my supposed insanity or folly. They/considered.me a 
méjnoun; but would not treat me as one, And yet, had such been the 
case} what ought to excite such pity and forbearance as a mortal 

that reduces us to more than childishnegs—a  prostration of intellect that 
places us in the dependence of even menial hands? Reason (continued 
Byron) is so unreasonable, that few can say that they are in possession 
of it. I have often doubted my own sanity ; and, what is more, wished 
for insanity—anything—to quell memory, the never-dying worm that 
feeds on the heart, and only calls up the past to make the present more 
insupportable. Memory has for me 


‘ The vulture’s ravenous tooth, 
The raven's funereal song.’ 


There is one thing (continued Byron) that increases my discontent, and 
adds to the rage that I often feel against self. It is the conviction that 
the events in life that have most pained me—that have turned the milk 


"of my nature into gall—have not depended on the persons who tortured 


me,—as I admit the causes were inadequate to the effects :—it was my 
own nature, prompt to receive painful impressions, and to retain them 
with a painful tenacity, that supplied the arms against my peace. Nay, 
more, I believe that the wounds inflicted were not, for the most part, 
premeditated; or, if so, that the extent and profundity of them were not 
anticipated by the persons who aimed them. There are some natures 
that have a predisposition to grief, as others have to disease; and such 
was my case. The causes that have made me wretched would probably 
not have discomposed, or, at least, more than discomposed, another. 
We are all differently organized; and that I feel acutely is no more my 
fault (though it is my misfortune) than that another feels not, is his, 
We did not make ourselves; and if the elements of unhappiness abound 
more in the nature of one man than another, he is but the more entitled 
to our pity and forbearance, Mine is a nature (continued Byron) that 
might have been softened and ameliorated by prosperity, but that has 
been hardened and soured by adversity.” Prosperity and adversity are 
the fires by which moral chemists try and judge human nature; and 
how few can pass the ordeal! Prosperity corrupts, and adversity ren- 
ders ordinary nature callous ; but when any portion of excellence exists, 
neither can injure. The first will expand the heart, and show forth every 
virtue, as the genial rays of the sun bring forth the fruit and flowers of 
the earth; and the second will teach sympathy for others, which is best 
learned in the school of affliction.” 
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$ ANNIHILATION.” | 7. 





Urow the rough and many-peaked Parnassus of Germany there stood 
aman, apart from the rest, who uttered strains of wild poetry which 
have, ra: paca speaking, been heard but by few! Amidst the crowd 
of talented men whom Germany produced in the last century, Jean Paul 
was the most remarkable, if not the greatest. Jean Paul was the most 
German of them all; the freest thinker and the boldest swimmer in the 
ocean of thought ; the most perfect master of his yanguages « one of the 
deepest philosophers who ever was a t, or one of the loftiest poets 
who er was 4 great philosopher. OMe did not mould his thoughts into 
language, but he seized that immense and plastic language and compressed 
it into his thoughts; never were dead words summoned to life by a more 
cunning magician, or ideas more preciously embalmed in words. No 
man ever brought more capital of his own to trade with in the world of 
letters than Jean Paul; and moreover, he possessed the faculty of. find- 
ing gold where a more superficial eye could see nothing but dross—such 
was the power of his observation; and of placing the old in immediate 
and proper communication with the new—such was his power of appli- 
cation. For him the spirit of Germany was a familiar spirit ; he shared 
her deep erudition, her obseurity, her broken fortunes, her sublime 
flights of imagination, and her researches into the subterranean regions 
of the intellect, till what was hers became half his own. For him the 
serious Face of Nature was unveiled; his was one of those clear eyes which 
see beauty ig and one of those pure hearts which desire not 
only to, penne, but rather to enjoy; for him the mind of man was a 
subject kingdom ; he knew the peculiarities of the animal, as well as the 

tives of the soul; he knew what to ridicule and what to love; 
and from these sourees he drew the nutriment of his understanding, an 
left us the gnarled and knotted tree of his works. Drunk with brandy 
one half of the day, and with ambrosial dreams the other half, he was 
one of those strange mixtures of coarseness and refinement, purity and 
vulgarity, illusion and clear-sightedness, perturbed hopes oi weiies 
nr which the world only witnesses in its moments of earth- 
quake. 

The iar domain of his intellect was the region of dreams, and the 
predominating property of his style was metaphor: now metaphor is 
dream epitomised. No man ever wrote more on the Incomprehensible 
and the Invisible, precisely because he thought he saw and comprehended 
it, so clear were the shapes of his visions—so strong were the ing- 
al with which he seized them; what he saw of Heaven he told to 

Thus it was that Jean Paul preserved his mind unstained and pure to 
the last: he knew less of life than of existence; and whilst those around 
him fell under the manifold perplexities and passions of the world, the 
current of his thoughts went on and scarcely wore him down; as in the 
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night, dreams of unknown lands and labours visit us, and we never, 
theless in the morning refreshed with our sleep. val 
Jean was, however, no mystic. From hig early youth. 
bated the crooked orthodoxy of the schools, and | 

with the clear method of a of light, and not as a lover of darkness. 
His pity was.not of the wailing kind; the world was to his eye “ no 
of tears,”’ as he says in one of his letters, but “rather a vale of joy.”’ 
phi Mllows eutetinans be bare: tha qoedls kindness. 6 a. punk eee 
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heart was ever ready to overflow with the purest feelings of our nature; 
in his friendships he was steady and ardent, as his intimacy with 
Jacobi sufficiently proved, for, as he said, ‘‘ he was my friend, and is so 


still, for death has assuredly not severed our hearts.” 
We say that Jean Paul was no mystic, because in fact his form and 
not his method was symbolical; he adopted the most poetical 
sions for his phi hical ideas, and hence he has been accused of bei 
too difficult to be understood, because few have been clearsighted en 
to understand him. He was a lyrical poet, because he was an enthusiastic 
man; and he was occasionally a satirist, because he was a hwnorous and 
an observing one. Thus far and no farther has Germany gone; it would 
be folly to mistake her enthusiasm for passion, her humour for wit, or 
her observation for invention. Jean Paul was a man of the Present, a 
man of the People, and a man of Change; he expressed in his writings 
the eloquent confusion of the state of the public mind in his country, as 
it was in his lifetime, and is to the present day, Broken and divided in 
their form as is the political surface of the Confederation, and the social 
depths of the nation, now warm. and imaginative as the South, now 
obscure and strong as the North of Germany, the writings of Jean Paul 
exhibit the most perfect unity which that disunited country has produced ; 
they are the most harmonious expression of the many strange notes and 
sounds which areto be heard around. Whatever may be our opinion of 
Jean Paul as an individual, great is our admiration for that portion of the 
individual—the best and purest portion—which he has transfused into 
his works. He is always himself in view, not indeed as one of those 
Titanic poets who make mankind think, but as one who has hta 
great deal for mankind. If, as we may sometimes be tempted to ima- 
gine in the despondency of ignorance, all the wisdom of the world is 
nothing but the science of mistakes, Jean Paul is one of those authors 
who endear us to our convictions by the energy and depth of his own. 
Few men are capable and willing to renounce all authority, and to pro- 
test against the creeds of fashion and creation with as much courage as 
our author. Jean Paul lived between two mighty Revolutions, and he was 
one of the few persons who considered them, and understood them both 
simultaneously. He was alive to the agitation and change of external 
Europe, far more than is usual among the thinkers of Germany; the 
French Revolution opened his horizon on one side, and on the other he 
saw light stream in upon him from those philosophers who were 
not the contemporaries of Robespierre and St. Just without deep reason, 
His capacious mind received much of the transitory thoughts of the won- 
derful crisis in which he lived; the impressions of Revolution are e1 
manifest in his writings ; their effects on the social creed of mankind will be 
better known as those writings are better understood. “ As it was written 
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also written on the west 
and Virtue,’ said Jean 


Jean Paul Richter. 
on the west gate of Chersonesus, ‘ Here lies the way to 


te of this century, * There lies the way to Truth 
ul, in 1794. Since'that time the bright hopes 






jum,’ so is it 


of the poet were doubtless checked and dimmed by the vatious clouds 
which arose around; he saw War and much oppression—the former was 
as revolting to his heart as the latter was to his head, “There is scarcely 
a work of Jean Paul’s which does not contain bitter animadversions and 


deep lamentations on the waste of human blood, and the cru 


of Princes. 


el pastime 


Nevertheless, in all the strange changes of: the Kaleidoscdpe of the 


World, Jean Paul was a happy man, because the 


convictions we 


have before alluded to were enough to hallow the heaven of his heart, 


and his imagination was ever ready to bear him awa 
angel-pinions to the Paradisiacal regions of Eternity: 


as it were on 
e was blest in 


happy thoughts beyond any poet of his age, because the infinite variety 
of Nature was ever about him to please the childish simplicity of his 
irit, and he was surrounded by myriads of personifications and meta- 
witnesses of his thoughts—“ swimming round him,”’ to use the 


expression of a German critic, “ like the multifarious fishes of 


ocean,”’ 


We subjoin a translation of one of his most characteristic com 


a great 


positions 


—if translation is a word fit to be applied to Jean Paul ; say rather that 
the following vision has been done into English, with a view to give a 
partial idea of the powers of this wonderful man to our readers. 


AnniniLation—A Vision.—By JEAN Paut. 


Aut Love believes in a double Immortality, in its own and in that of its 
object: from the moment in which Love begins to fear that it should cease, 
it has already ceased. To our hearts it is the same, whether our beloved 
one, or merely his love disappears. He who doubts of our Eternity lends 


to the fair heart which opens itself before him, or, to its 


ection at least, 


the unperishable nature of the purest existence, and finds the clear one whom 
he has seen sink into the dark earth, glimmering over him in broken star- 


light in Heaven. 
Man—who always questions himself too much, an 


d others too little— 


cherishes not only secret inclinations but secret opinions, the contrary of 
which he imagines to be his belief, till some strong emotion of Fate or Poetry 
lays the concealed bottom of his innermost soul open before him. Thence 


we may, perhaps, have read the title of these 
or court Annihilation ; but we 


ible contents of this chimera, to think that the Earth in which 


even acce 
to us the 


with coolness ;—we may 
when our heart discloses 


we all would lay our sunken heads to rest, is nothing else than the broad 
headman's block of pale crippled humanity, when it comes out of prison. 
& * * 


Ottomar lay in the furthermost house of a village from which he looked 
outon the battle-field of the Unburied: he was in the last stage of a putrid 
fever. In that night his loose blood filled his agitated heart with a hell- 
stream of distorted terrible apparitions, and this dark boiling stream of blood 
reflected the hollow light sky, and shivered forms and jagged flashes of 
lightning. When the morning returned in its coolness, and when the 
venom of the tarantula sting of fever was gone from his tired heart, the 


immoveable storm of War roared before him with ceaseless fire and blows ; 
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and hen bloody pierced phantoms stood before him in his midnight 
dreams hike eorpses.. 

In the night of which I am speaking, his fever had reached the steep and 
critical eminence between Life and Death. His. eyes were like immense 
mirrors in.a hall of a mirrors, his ears like immense ears in a whisper- 
ing- » his. nerves reached out giant limbs to him—the moving forms 
on the printed bed-curtain became thick and blood-coloured, and shot up- 
wards and fell again as in battle; a boiling waterspout drew him up in its 
seething vapours,and underneath, out of the innermost depth, there crept 
keen ‘little ghosts, which had haunted him before in a fever of childhood, 
and they crept with cold clammy toadsfeet over his warm. soul, and said, 
“ We torment. thee ever." 

On a sudden, as his darkened heart seemed to have rolled back and worked 
itself out of the hot crater of his fever, the yellow gleam of a neighbouring 
fire shone over the paper of the room. His dry hot eye stared half-shut on 
the transparent figures of the curtain, which flapped in the distant light ;— 
all at once a Form stretched itself forth from amongst them with a corpse- 
white motionless countenance, white lips, white eyelids and hair. 

The Form reached towards the sick man with long crooked feelers, which 
played out of the sockets of its eyes. It approached, dnd the dark spots on 
its feelers closed together against his heart, like points of ice ; it drove him 
backwards with its chilly breath, backwards through walls and rocks, and 
through the earth, and the feelers were like daggers in his heart; and when 
he sank backwards, the world broke down before him—the ruins of demo- 
lished mountains, and the rubbish of dust-hills fell below—and there poured 
down a hail of clouds and moons—the worlds descended in. bow-shots over 
the corpse-white form, and suns hung round with globes sank in a long 
heavy fall, and at last there came a dusty stream of ashes. 

“ White Form, who art thou?” asked at last the man. “If I name my 
name, thou art no more,” said the white Form without moving its lips, and 
neither earnestness, nor joys, nor love, nor wrath, was there in that coun- 
tenance; Eternity passed and changed it not. 

The Form brought him on a narrow path formed of earth-clods, which were 
laid under the chins of dead men; the causeway went across a sea of blood, 
out of which there rose white hairs and children’s fingers, like the blossoms 
of a water plant, and it was covered with brooding doves, and with wings of 
butterflies, and nightingale’s eggs, and men’s hearts. The Form crushed 
them all as it skimmed over them, and it drew over the pond of blood a 
swimming veil made of the wet linen which lies upon dead men’s eyes. The 
red waves rose over the terrified man, and the narrowing path went over cold 
slippery mushrooms, and at last over a long cool slippery adder. 

He slid down, but a whirlwind turned him round, and he saw before him 
the extent of an immense plain of black ice, on which all the nations lay, 
which had died upon the Earth—stark, frozen armies of corpses, and dee 
below in the abyss, an earthquake was ringing in all eternity, a little crac 
bell—it was the death-bell of Nature. “Is that the second World ?” asked 
the comfortless man. The Form answered, “ The second World is in the grave 
between the teeth of the worm.” e looked upwards to seek a consolin 
Heaven, but above him was spread a thick black smoke, the immense p 
which is drawn between the Heaven of the Worlds, and this dark chilly ga 
in Nature ; and the ruined mansions of the part smoked up, and made the pall 
blacker and broader ; and then there passed the apparition of a falling burn- 
ing world, with its red shadow on the dark covering, and an eternal blast 
bore in it the wail of sinking voices. 

“ We have suffered, we have hoped, but we suffocate—Oh! Almighty 
Power, create nothing more.” ? 

Ottomar asked, ‘‘ Who annihilates them then?"—“ I," said the Form, and it 
drove him among the armies of corpses, into the masked world of annihilated 
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men ; andas the Form passed before a mask with a soul, there spurted a bloody 
drop from its dull eye, such as a corpse sheds when the murderer a 
it.» And he was a aye mute funeral of the 
, by the rotten chains of ¢ ce, and by the conflicts of the spirits. 
saw he first of all the ashy brethren of his heart pass by, and in their 
countenances there still stood the blighted hope of reward ; he saw thousands 
of poor children with smooth rosy cheeks, and with their first smile stiffened, 
and thousands of mothers with their uncoffined babes in their arms, and 
there he saw the dumb sages of all nations with extinguished souls, and with 
the extinguished light of Truth, and they were dumb under the great pall, like 
singing birds whose cage is darkened with a covering, and there he saw the 
strong endurers of life, the numberless, who had su till they died, and 
the others who were lacerated by horror, and there he saw the countenances 
of those who had died of joy, and the deathly tear of Joy was still hangin 
in their eyes ; and there he saw all the lives of the earth standing with stiff 
hearts, in which no Heaven, no God, no Conscience, dwelt any more; and 
there he saw again a world fall, and its wail passed by him, “Oh! how vain, 
how nothingly is the groaning and straggling, and the Truth and the Vir- 
tue of the world !" and there at last appeared his father with the iron ball globe 
which sinks the corpses of that ocean, and then as he pressed a tear of blood 
out of the white eyelid, his heart, which ran cold with horror, exclaimed 
“ Form of Hell, crush me s ily ; annihilation is eternal, there live none 
but mortals and thou. Am I alive, Form?” 

The Form led him gently to the edge of the ever-freezing field of ice ; in the 
abyss he saw the fragments ofthe stifled souls of animals, and on high were 
numberless tracts of ice, with the annihilated of higher worlds, and the bodies 
of the dead angels, were for the most part of Sun's light, or of long sounds, 
or of motionless fragrancy. But there over the chasm, near to the realm of 
the dead of the Earth, stood a veiled being on a clod of Ice; and as the 
white Form passed, the Being raised its veil; it was the dead Christ, with- 
out resurrection, with his crucifixion wounds, which all flowed afresh, on 
the approach of the white Form. 

Ottomar bent his tottering knee, and looked up to the black concave, and 
prayed, “Oh! God! bring me back again to m earth, that I 
may dream of life.” And while he prayed, the blood-red shadows of crushed 
worlds flew across the broad pall of smoke. And then the white Form stretched 
out its feelers, like arms towards Heaven, and said, “I will draw down the 
Earth, and then I will name my name to you.” 

And whilst the feelers with their black points rose higher and higher, a 
little cleft in the cloud became light, and it at last broke asunder, and our 
reeling earth sank as it were into the fascinating, greedy jaws ofa rattle-snake ; 
and whilst the cloud-girt globe fell lower, there rained upon it blood and 
tears, because there were battles and martyrdoms upon it. 

The grey narrow Earth waved about transparent, with its young nations 
by the side of its stark dead nations—its are was a long coffin of adamant, 
with the inscription, “ The Past,’ and in the hollow of the earth there 
glowed a round fire, which melted the keys of the long coffin ; the lily-buds 
and flower-buds of the earth became mouldy, its fields were as the green 
skin on a pool of mud ; its woods were moss, the peaks of its Alpine girdle 
were as a spoked wheel, its clocks all struck at once; and the hours hastily 
became centuries, so that no life lasted the time out ; men were to be seen on 
the earth growing, and then waxing rudely and tall, and stout, and grey, till 
they bent themselves and lay down. But the men upon the Earth were 
very happy. The lightning of Death flashed indeed ruthless among the 
careless nations, one while on the warm heart of a mother, another while on 
the smooth round brow of a child, on the bald head, and on the warm rosy 
cheek. But men had their consolation; dying lovers, those who buried, 
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and those who wept, hung softly over those whose eye was waxing dim; 
the friend over the friend, parents over children, and they said, “ Depart ye 
—we shall meet again behind Death, to part no more.” 

«| will show thee,” said the Form, “ how I annihilate them.”"—A coffin 
became. transparent—in the placid brain of the Man, therein lying, the Life 
still glowed, plastered over with clay, surrounded by a cold dark sleep, and 
cut off from the broken heart*—Ottomar exclaimed, “ Lying Form, the 
Life still glows ; who extinguished the spark ?"—The white Form answered, 
“ Horror ! Look down.”"—A village church was split asunder, a leaden 
coffin sprung open, and Ottomar saw his own body mouldering in it, and 
his bram burst—but there was no spot of Light on the open head. The 
Form stared at him, and said, “‘ I have drawn thee out of thy brain—thou 
art already long since dead"—and it seized him cuttingly with its cold metallic 
feelers, and whispered,—‘“ Tremble, and die—I am God.” 

There rushed a Sun downwards which embraced the wide Heaven, melted 
the desert of ice, and the region of the masks, and flew on with a mighty 
noise in its endless curve, leaving a flood of light behind it, and the severed 
ether rang with ineffable music. Ottomar swam in ether, surrounded by 
an opaque sleet of little balls of light; from time to time the flash of a 
falling Sun pierced the white light, and a soft glow was wafted around, 
The thick cloud of light floated on the tones of the ether, and the waves of 
ether rocked it as it hovered over them. Till at last the cloud sank below in 
flakes of light, and Ottomar saw the eternal Creation lying round about him ; 
Suns were careering above him and below him, each one bearing the flowing 
spring-tide of its worlds and soft rays through Heaven. 

The sunny mist was floating downwards far away in the ether like a bril- 
liant snow-cloud, but the mortal was retained in that blue Heaven by a lon 
sound of music coming over the waves; the sound re-echoed suddenly throu 
the whole boundless ether, as if the Almighty hand was running over the 
clouds of creation.—And in all the orbs there was an echo as of jubilee ; invi- 
sible springs floated by in streams of fragrancy; blessed worlds passed by 
unseen with the whispering of ineffable joy; fresh flames gleamed in the 
Suns. The sea of life smelled as if its unfathomable bottom was rising, 
and a warm blast came to shake the sun-rays and rainbows, and strains of 
joy and light clouds out of the cups of roses. All at once there was a stillness 
in the whole of immeasurable space, as if Nature was dying in ecstacy—a 
broad gleam, as if The Endless One was going through creation, spread over 
the suns, and over the abysses, and over the pale rainbow of the milky way 
—and all nature thrilled in delicious transport, as a man’s heart thrills when 
it is about to forgive——And thereupon his innermost soul opened 
itself before the mortal, as if it were a lofty temple, and in the temple was a 
Heaven, and in the Heaven was a man’s form which looked down on him, 
with an eye like a sun full of immeasurable love—The Form appeared to 
him, and said, “ I am eternal Love, thou canst not pass away."—And the 
form strengthened the trembling child who thought to die of wonder, and 
then the mortal saw through the hot tears of his joy, darkly, the nameless 
form—and a warm thrill dissolved his heart, which overflowed in pure, in 
boundless love, the creation pressed languishingly, but close jagainst his 
breast, and his existence, and all existences were one love, and through the 
tears of his love Nature glistened like a blooming meadow-ground, and the 
seas lay there like dark-green rains, and the suns like fiery dew, and before 
the sun-fire of the Almighty there stood the world of spirits as a rainbow, 
and the spirit broke its light into all colours, as from century to century, 
they dropped, and the rainbow did not change, the drops only changed, not 
the colours. 

The All-loving Father looked forth on his full creation, and said, “ I love 
you all from Eternity—I love the worm in the sea, the child upon the earth, 
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and the angel on the sun.—Why hast thou trembled? Did I not give thee 
the first Life, and Love, and Joy, and Truth? Am I not in thy heart?— 
And then the worlds rer with their death-bells, but it was as the church- 
ringing of harmonica-bells for a aces temple; and all chasms were filled 
with strength, and all Death with bliss. : 

The happy man thought that his dark earthly life was closed; but the 
cloud-girt Korth rose again, and drew the men of the Earth back into its 
cloud. 

The All-loving Father veiled himself in the All. But a glimmering lay 
still upon a long iceberg far behind the sun. The high iceberg lay stream- 
ing in the rays, bended flowers were waving in their bloom towards the 
melting wall, a boundless land lay disclosed in the moonlight, stretching 
far into the sea of Eternity, and he saw nothing but numberless eyes, which 
looked upwards, and shone in blessed tears, as the spring with its warm 
showers glistens in the sun, and he felt, by the yearning and longing of his 
heart, that these were his own, that these were our men who were dead. 

The Mortal looked up, as he fell towards the earth, with hands raised in 
prayer, to the spot in the blue firmament where the Endless One had spyened 
to him— and a still glory hung motionless on that high place—and as he trod 
and parted more heavily the glowing haze of our globe, the glory stood steadily 
in the ether, deeper than the ever-rolling earth.—And as he stood upon the 
earth, the glory was still in the blue east, and it was the sun. ' 


The sick man was standing in the garden—his first bitter and poisonous 
dream had driven him there the morning air was breathing around, 
the fire was cooled, his fever was abated, and his heart was at rest. 

And as the tremble of his fever gave birth to this dream of Hell, and the 
victory of Nature to this dream of Heaven—as the vision of torture had 
hastened the crisis, and the vision of consolation the cure—even so do the 
dreams of our spirits not only kindle a fever in our souls, but cool and heal 
that fever also, when the phantoms of our hearts vanish, and we rejoice in 
their dispersal. 

H, K. 





SONNET. 
MINGLED RECOLLECTIONS, 


There is a sweet remembrance of sad things— 
There is sad memory of things most sweet— 
There is a mood when these strange spirits meet, 

And flit together on contrasted wings ;— 

There is an hour—there is a spot which brings 
Such cheequered mood tome; this mossy seat 
Of garden-solitude, where poplars greet 

On high with shadowy kiss, as, whispering, clings 

Dark branch to branch, till scarce a star-beam through 
Glitters, though many in the heavens are met; 

This seat and hour upcall in long review 
Past joys and ills with strangely-mixed regret : 

Pleasures I dare not, if I might, renew— 

Sorrows I would not, if I could, forget, 


G*t?*. 
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A NEW GALLERY OF PICTURES. 


SPENSER, THE POET OF THE PAINTERS—-CHARACTER OF HIS GENIUS— 
» A COLLECTION OF PICTURES FROM HIM, WITH ANALOGOUS ASSIQGN- 
MENTS OF THEM TO OLD MASTERS, | 


An old lady, to whom Pope one day read some passages out of > 
ser’s'‘* Faene Queene,”’ said that he. had been entertaining her up a 
“ gallery of pictures.’” Probably he had been reading some of the alle 

ies, or'the description of the pictures in the nted Chamber ; 
bat the words would apply to the “ Faerie Queene” in general... Spenser 
has been. called, and justly, the “‘ most poetical of poets ;”? not because 
his poetical faculty is in itself greater than that of some others, but, be- 
cause he.is invariably, and (not to use the word in an invidious sense) 
merely poetical. His morals are deep or superficial, as the case may 
happen: they are those of the age. His politics are aristocratical, and 
i daily refuted. But his delight in nature, in the voluptuous 
and the beautiful, is true and unceasing. The moment he enters. upon 
his task, we see him, like a poetical boy let loose in a field, looking about 
with a, determination to enjoy everything he beholds; to turn his back 
upon everything real, or what is exclusively called so, however he may 
pretend to bear it in mind; and to give himself up to the dreams of 
books, of romances, of mythology, of whatsoever is remote from the prose 
of human affairs. 

But though Spenser beheld the beautiful with the eyes of a true and 
great poet, and could felicitously express its inner nature, there was an 
indolence and (not to speak it offensively) a sensuality in his tempera- 
ment, resembling that of a man addicted to lying on the grass and weay- 
ing dreams of pleasure, which disposed him to content himself, if not 
with the surface of what he beheld, yet with the beauty of its forms and 
the vivacity of its colours ; and hence, if in ore sense of the word he is 
the most poetical of poets, he is in every sense the most pictorial of 
them,—the painter of the poets,—or, if you will, the poet for the pain- 
ters; for while he has the power of conveying those impressions of the 
invisible, and illustrations of one thing by another, which are the inner- 
most part of the magic of poetry, and the despair of its sister art, he is 
in the habit of soothing his senses and delighting his eyes, by painting 
pictures as truly to be called such, as any that came from the hands of 
Titian and Raphael. It is easy to show that he took a painter’s as well 
as poet’s delight in colour and form, lingering over his work for its cor- 
poreal and yisible sake, studying contrasts and attitudes, touching and 
re-touching, and filling in the minutest parts; in short, writing as if 
with a brush instead of a pen, and dipping with conscious eyes into a 
luxurious palette. Spenser’s muse is dressed in the garments of a sister 
who is only less divine than herself; and the union of the two produces 
an enchantment, never perhaps to be perfectly met with elsewhere. 

It is the object of the following papers to show that the painters 
ought in an especial manner to love and study Spenser as their poet ; 
that his “* Faerie Queene ”’ contains a store of masterly, poetical pictures, 
as capable of being set before the eye as those in a gallery; and that 
he includes in his singular genius the powers of the greatest and most 
June—voL, XXXVHI. NO. Cle M 
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ite masters of the art, of the Titians in colouring and classical 
to, the Rembrandts in light and shade, the Michael Angelos in gran- 
eur of form and purpose, the Rubenses in gorgeousness, the Guidos in 
grace, the Rap and Correggios in expression, and the Claudes and 
Poussins, and even the homely Dutch painters, m lan pr rg 
can paint a ditch, a deochquli an enchanted wood, a palace, a - 
smith’s shop, an elysium. He can paint nymphs wanton or severe ; 
warriors, satyrs, giants, ladies, courts, cottages, herint §; the ‘Most 
terrible storms, the most prodigious horrors, the prof t and love- 
liest tranquillity. His naked women are equal to Titian’s, his dressed 
to Guido’s, his old seers to Michael Angelo’s, his matrons and his 
maidenhood to Raphael’s, his bacchanals to Nicholas Poussin’s ; and for 
a certain union of all qualities in one, we know not his equal. In his gor- 
ustiess he never loses sight of good taste: he is Raphael while he is 
ubens. If he has any fault, it is that his pencil sometimes drags ; not 
indeed from want of enjoyment, but from excess of it. He goes on, 
heaping touch upon touch, till the canvass runs over with luxury. But 
it is still luxury, and the superfluities are all in keeping. He is the in- 
ventor of a phrase which has been often quoted as doing justice to a 
great and neglected part of the creation. What are conitemptuously 
called * weeds,” he calls weeds of glorious feature.” This is a just 
description of his own weeds. The rankness of his genius is that of a 
mighty and beautiful soil, not of a coarse one. 

We have had Shakspeare galleries and Milton galleries in England, 
more ambitiously than successfully painted. In truth, the s ation 
is dangerous. occasional scene out of a great is difficult 
enough, but who except another race of demi-gods in painting could be 
expected to paint visibly up to the invisible and subtler imaginations of 
the masters of thought !—otherwise what a thing a Spenser gallery would 
be! However, this great poet is often more paintable than his brethren, 
for the reasons here given ; and to young artists who have the true pas- 
sion for their art, and are bent upon being equally inspired and ‘pains- 


taking (the only way of proving their inspiration), the “ Faerie Queene ” | 


may be recommended as a special pictorial volume, a new portfolio to 
add to their collections. If they cannot paint everything they see in him, 
they may paint much, and he will help to cultivate their gusto. He will 
accustom them to live in a beautiful world, and to save them from tastes 
inferior and hurtful. The “ Faerie Queene ” is a book of beauty, visible 
and intellectual. If Raphael and Titian, who had Ariosto for their 
friend, could have known Spenser, they would have hailed his acquaint- 


ance with delight. The Italians would speak of him with transport, if ~ 


they had a translation of his poem: we mean, of course, a good one, 
and not unworthy of him,—not inferior, for instance, to the one we 
ere in England of Dante, by Mr. Cary—the best poetical version in 
the language. As it is, the Italians know nothing about Spenser ; which 
has always appeared to us just as if in England we knew nothing of the 
pictures In the Vatican or at Venice. If an Italian, after talking of the 
great painters of his country, were to turn round upon us, and ask us 
who was our great English painter, it might be answered *'S " 
It is no disparagement to the real merits of Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsbo- 
rough, and others, to “ that they are far inferior. Let our ar- 
tists, however, greedily lay hold of his book and study it, and perhaps 
they will furnish us with an answer we should like better, 
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We will: begin with a bit of light and shade @ la Rembrandt, It may 
be here observed, that Rembrandt vA ba long after Spenser ; other. 
wise, from this and other passages in acrie Queene,”’ it might have 
been suspected that the poet had seen his works, for we take him to have 
been.a diligent peruser of pictures wherever they were to be found. ‘The 
collections, however, in England, were nothing in his time to what 
are now, and the poet does not appear to haye travelled; so that the 
pictorial instinet in him was very genuine. That he was conscious of 
it, and professedly fond of painting, we have no doubt, as well. from the 
manifest impossibility of its being otherwise, as from critica] intima- 
tions to the effect, which we shall hereafter notice. Michael Angelo he 
once mentions by name. Speaking of a friend’s criticisms upon a poem, 
he says that they abounded im picturesque detail, ‘‘ so singularly set forth 
and portrayed, as, if Michael Angelo were there, he could (I think) nor 
amend the best, nor reprehend the worst *.”’ 

A title, as in a catalogue, is given to each of the pictures here selected, 
both for easiness of reference and for the very pleasure of giving them. 
It makes ther look more like an actual gallery. And we have added the 
names of such painters as they soonest bring to mind, and as appear most 
likely to have succeeded in their execution. 

A knight, with his mistress and a dwarf, arrives at the mouth of @ 
cave ina wood. The lady is speaking. 


Puz Den or Exnor—Rembrandt, for its light and shade. 
This is the wandering wood, this Errour's Den, 
A monster vile whom God and man do hate; 
Therefore I read “ Beware.” *“ Fly, fly!” quoth then 
The fearefull dwarfe; ‘ this is no place for living men.” 


But full of ire, and greedy hardiment, 
The youthfull knight e not for aught be staide ; 
But forth into the darksom hole he went, 
And looked in :—his poutering armour made 
A litile glooming light, much like a shade, 
Book 1, Canto I, st. 13. 
Milton has been here in his “* Pensieroso :””— 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 


But his picture has not the solemnity of the other; nor did ‘this subject 
require it. “Modulation in verse answers in painting to gusto of hand- 
ling. Spenser tastes the colour here, while he paints it,— 


A little glooming light, much like a shade. 


How beautifully the accent falls on the word much,—with that pause 
before it! how solemn it makes the progress of the line! how low and 
deep in the sound! By this light the warrior perceives a monster in the 
den, half serpent, half woman, the folds and huge knots of whose tail fil 
the whole cavern. Spenser never balks an effect for want of grandeur 
and amplitude of parts. 

Suppose Rembrandt had painted this picture. What a beautiful 
thing he would have made .of the armour and ‘the “ glooming light !”” 
But would he have painted the knight himself, all youthful dignity ? 


* See the Letter in Todd's edition of Spenser, vol, i., p. xxxviil. 
mM 2 
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and the lady, all pure loveliness? Unfortunately, we know he would 
i aipeee, ts panweli of Ml peataniendestsa aniseed: sone 
The in it inks proper to give/us some 
iealieine denied in the Den of Errour; to relieve us from-which he 
suddenly lifts us out of it by means of a simile, and seats us with a shep- 
herd on a hill, in a scene fit for Cuyp :— 4 


SHEPHERD AND Gnats.—Cuyp. 


As gentle shepherd, in sweete eventide, 
When ruddy Phoebus gins to welke in west, 
High on a hill his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which doe bite their hasty supper best: 
A cloud of eumbrous gnattes doe him molest, 
All striving to infix their feeble stinges, 
That from their noyance he no where can rest; 
But with his clownish hands thetr tender wings : 
He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 
Book I., Canto I, st. 23. 


This is painting, with music in it. We hear the.low, deep, buzzing, 
annoying, but still gentle sound of the gnats,—the murmurings whi 
the shephond mars. What two exquisitely selected words! and how ex- 

ressive is the repetition of the word oft/ Then. the sheep, biting, their 
Nasty supper :—could anything paint more vividly the manner in 
which sheep eat,—the pettiness and yet cagerness of the motion? There 
is more life in it than in Milton’s epithet of the “ nibbling flocks.” 
Nibbling does not imply such appetite. 

The following is a picture for Nicholas Poussin,—classical, dark, 

solemn, imaginative. A spirit is sent by an enchanter to 


Tue House or Morpuevs.—WNicholas Poussin. 


He making speedy way through spersed ayre, 
And through the world of waters, wide and deepe, 


(what a fine weltering line, fit for the painter of the “ Deluge !”) 


To Morpheus’ house doth hastily repaire, 
Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 
And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is : there Tethys * his wet bed 
Doth ever wash; and Cynthia still doth steepe 
in silver dew his ever-drooping head ; 
Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spread. 
Whose double gates he findeth locked fast ; 
The one faire fram'd of burnysht yvory, 
The other all with silver overcast ; 
And wakefull dogges before them farre doe lye 
Watching to banish Care their enemy, 
Which oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 
By them the sprite doth passe in quietly, 
And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deep 
In drowsie fit he finds ; of nothing he takes keepe. 


And, more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizzling raine upon the loft, 

Micxt with a murmuring wind, much like the sowne 





* The sea. 
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oY swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne, 
o other noyse, nor people's troublous cries, 
As still are wont t'annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard; but careless quiet lies 
Wrapt tn eternall silence, Jar from enemies. 
Book I., Canto I., Stanza 39. 

What a solemn, remote, fantastic, dreamy picture is here, like those 
of some of the old German painters, but with more richness in it! We 
are to fancy a scene at the foot of enormous mountains, deep, perhaps, 
as the middle of the earth, and on the unknown borders of the sea ; 
there is no light, yet something instead of it that serves to show an ivory 
and a silvér gate ; the house is partly covered and partly open, with the 
sea washing the heavy drapery of the god’s bed; “ ever-drizzling rain 
is lulling him upon the loft,’ mixed with the sweet sound of bees; and 
the watch-dogs are far off, far even from the gates ; while everything like 
enmity is in endless remoteness. 


Now for a picture to equal that famous one of Correggio, in which he 
made all the light emanate from the figure of the infant Jesus. But did 
the poet intend us to have this literal notion of the light, or to feel only the 
lustre of the sentiment? He has perplexed the borders of the visible and 
invisible, and fairly left us to feel on the subject as we please. Let the 
reader, accordingly, make his choice. We confess we think, by the last 
line, that he meant us to suppose the light made manifest as a kind of 
saintly grace. The germ of the idea is in the light which is described 
as beaming from the aspects of Moses and Jesus in the scripture. 


Una 1n THE Souitupe.—Correggio. 
Yet she, most faithful lady, all this while 
rsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd, 
Far from all people's press, as in exile, 
In wilderness and wastfull deserts strayd 
To seek her knight ; who, subtily betrayed, 
Through that late vision which th’ Enchanter wrought, 
Had her abandoned : she, of nought afrayd, 
Through woods and wastness wide him daily sought ; 
Yet wished tydinges none of him unto her brought. 
One day, nigh wearie of the yrksome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did la 
In secrete shadow, far from all men’s sight: 
From her fair head her fillet she undight, 
And laid her stole aside: Aer angel face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 
Book I., Canto IIT, st. 3. 
Nothing is more striking in Spenser than the astonishing variety of 
his pictures, and the rapidity with which he passes from one kind to 
another. He is now in the depths of darkness, now in the tip-tops of 
airiness and light, now in a hermitage, now in a palace, now in a dun- 
geon, in hell, or in heaven. We have just been beholding the perfection 
of virtuous loveliness in a ** sunny spot of greenery.” The following is 
seg which would have set Giulio Romano to work in a transport of 
iration, 
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Nicar axwp rue Wrren Dvess« rane ree Bory or S4nsroy 
vo raz Hovsg or Prirro.—Ginho Remano. 


Wit her yron wheels did them affray, 
And her dark griesly look them much dismay. 
The of death, the y owle, 


With drery shriekes did also her bewray ; 
And hungry wolves continually did howle, 
At her abhorred face, so filthy and so foul, 
a eae in silence soft they stole, 
And brought the heavy corse, with easy pace, 
To yawning gulf of deep Avernus hole. 
By that same hole an entraunce, dark and base, 
ith smoake and sulphur hiding all the place, 
Deseends to hell: there creature never past, 
That backe returned without heavenly grace ; 
But dreadful furies, which their chains have brast, 
And damned sprights.sent forth to make ill-men aghast. 
By that same way the direful dames do drive 
eir mournfall charett, Ald with rusty blood, 
an come to en 
‘hich passing through, on every them stood 
The trembling ghosts, with sad amazed mood, 
Chatt ring their iron teeth, and staring wide 
With stonte eyes ; and all the hellish brood 
Sige an a Ai 
0 £aze on , 
. Book I. Canto V, st. 28. 
hn ay oda saps eg ABE y 
itis. In the following we are on earth again, greppli dog oy 
bustest and activest idea of life. The. artist. who could paint a fine, 
‘muscular, masterly figure of a man, with an expression, in his face and 


n, of animal passion sublimated, and who was painter 
Gesidion, endl could clo deaw s benetifed women cuffizing unter uaiaed 


Tue Crest AND THe AtmwonD-tars.—Titian or Claude. 


U the of all his crest, 

A bunch pry ar nesta diversly, 
cing mal sein oy 
Like to an almond-tree ymounted high 


With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 
Whose tender locks do tremble every 


At everie little breath that under 


paces 
All eee with snubbs Any knotty grain, 


Him thought, at encounter, to have 


But wise and wary 


ing furi y 
M the mark of his misaymed sight, 
Did fall to rt 


was that noble Pere ; 





one 
heaven is blown. 
Book I., Cante VII, st. 32. 


And lightly leaping from so monstrous main, 
Did fate evord the violence him neare : 
It booted nought to think such thunderbolts to beare. 
Ne shame he thought to shun so hideous might : 
The ydle stroke enforcing furious way, 


and with his heavy sway 
So deeply in the driven clay, 
That three yards a furrow up did throw ; 
The sad earth, with so sore assay, 


Did groan full grievous underneath the blow, 


And, trembling with strange feare, did like an earthquake show. 





Jove, in wrathfull mood, 


i of mortal sins is bent, 
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Can anything be more picturesquely awful or to the: purpose than 
Enrolled in flames and smould ring dreriment ? 

The rapidity, turbulence, and magnificence of this scene would have 
excited the highest powers of Rubens. We see the middle of the picture 
lit up with lightning, which, at the same moment, is rending the towers 
on some lofty hill, and breaking the necks of the old woods. : 


_ Let us now turn to a portrait of Charity, to whom nobody will 
have difficulty in assigning the proper painter. The dispassionate aspect, 
the exceeding chastity, the one predominating colour, the babes, the 
diadem, and the formality of the ivory chair with the pair of turtle- 
doves by it, point out a sympathy of treatment which cannot be missed 
by the connoisseur. Charity is not here in her fervid nor‘ finest state, 
but in such as would be thought the most judicious, matronly, and 
political :— 


Cuarity.—Rapheel. 
She was a woman in her freshest age, 
Of wondrous beauty, and of bounty rare, 


With goodly grace and comely personage, 
That was on earth not easie to compare ; 


Full of great love; but Cupid's wanton snare 

As hell she hated. Chaste in worke and will; 

Her necke and breasts were ever open bare, 

That aye thereof her babes might sucke their fill ; 
The rest was all in yellow robes arrayed still, 

A multitude of babes about her hong, 

Playing their sports that joyed her to. behold, 

Whom still she fed while they were weak and young, 

But thrust them forth still as they wexed old. 

And on her head she wore a tyre of gold, 

Adorned with gems and owches wondrous fair, 

Whose ing price uneath was to be told : 

And by her side there sate a gentle pair 
Of turtle-doves, she-sitting in an ae a 

1, Canto X., st, 30. 


This figure, especially in the circumstances mentioned in the last 


couplet, is exactly in the style of Raphael’s allegorical portraitures, such 
as those of Temperance, Fortitude, &c. 


The following is a touch for the artist, whoever he was, that could have 
best expressed a wintry circumstance of common nature, enlivened with 
a poetical and sparkling feeling. Who was he? The name of a charm- 
ingly clear and spirited artist has been assigned, almost at a venture, for 
want of a thorough knowledge of the painters of wintry seasons; but 
we believe it will do. 

Frost on AN OaK.—Cuyp. 
There they do finde the si 
With mowy lockes bra ag By Say bk shed ; 
As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oak half dead. 

Book 1, Canto X., st. 48. 
Avrora.— Titian. 

The joyous day ' toa ‘ 
And flr Aurora trom the dewy bed 
Of aged Tithone ‘gan herself to reare 
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With cheeks, for shame as blushing red: 

Her golden locks, for haste, were loosely shed 

Climbe to her chariot, all with fncere spread, 

im er chario 
From heaven high to chace the cheerless darke ; 

With merry note her loud salutes the mounting larke. 
This is a complete “Titianesque painting. The chariot with the 
flowers would have admirably suited him; the sleeping, bearded, old 
man; the shame-faced » whose blush. mingles with ‘her hair ; 
and ‘the lark ‘beneath all, mounting up in the coolness of the nether 
atmosphere,- exstatie with the joy of another day. We see'the picture 
before us, as if it were in the National Gallery. b i Ado! 


Here is another portrait for the same artist,—-that of .Belphcebe, the 
most beautiful of Amazons. Her lily-white silken dress, sprinkled with 
Iden points, and skirted with a golden fringe; her rosy- n 
uty; her locks of gold, and careless crown of flowers caught by 
head as she went through the forest, would have taxed all the delicacy 
and richness of his colouring. | 


BELPH@BE.— Titian. 

So faire, and thousand, thousand times more faire, 

She seem'd, when she presented was to sight ; 

And was yclad, for heat of scorching air, 

All in a silken camus, lily-white, 

Purfied pe with many a folded plight 

Which all above besprinkled was phen a 

With golden aygulets, that glistred bright, 

Like twinkling stars ; and all the skirt about 
Was hem'd with golden fringe.* 


Below her ham her weed did somewhat traine 

And her straight legs most bravely were embayld 

In gilden baskins of costly cordwayne, 

All barr'd with golden bends, which were entayld 

With curious antickes, and full fayre aumayld: 

Before, they fastened were under her knee 

In a rich jewel, and therein entrayl'd 

The ends of all the knots, that none might see 
How they within their foldings close enwrapped be. 


And in her hand a sharp boar-spere she held ; 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuft with steel-headed darts, wherewith she queld 
The salvage beasts in her victorious play, 
Knit with a golden bauldricke, which forelay 
Athwart her snowy breast, and did divide 
Her daintie paps, which like young fruit in May, 
Now little gan to swell, and being tide 

Through her thin weed their places only signified, 


* This is one of the few instances of lines left unfinished by the poet. “There 
seems no reason for the gap. Mr. Todd, in his excellent edition of Spenser, informs 
us, that in a copy belonging to Thomas Park, Esq., the omission is supplied by 
the following “* apposite words,” in an old hand. writing, “ probably coeval wi 
that of the poet:”— 





And all the skirt about 
Was hem'd with golden fringe, most gorgeously set out, 
Itis very much in Spenser's manner. The identity of the rhymes oud and through- 
out argues nothing against it, the poet being one of the most wilful rhymers on 
record, and repeating whatever suits him. : 7 






































Her yellow locks, crisped like ; Hiv 
pai eas 
tow behind her backe were scattered: 
. <a thooagh Leshan forset oath she th 
Ae t 
flourishing eaves 8 did enwrap. 

: ie Book. Il, Canto IIT., st. 26. 
.. Can anything be more evident than the pictorial delight which Spenser 
took in drawing and colouring these pictures? Does he not dip his pen 
into a palette instead of an inkstand ; look at each bit.of colour as he 
it up with the relishing eye of an artist, and linger and brood over 
ashe lays it on? One might imagine the following picture of Raging 
nger, bound by a Knight, to have been taken directly from some quaint 
9 fiery sketch of Guilio Romano, or rather some terrible sculpture of 
Michael Angelo; but the colouring is as feryidly attended to.as the 
composition: and what can be finer? It has been justly said, and in 
this particular instance naturally ar iaowaitl ad that a rhyme has 
helped a great genins to a thought. word wire, in the following 
stanza, is supposed to have been forced upon the poet by his rhyme; 
but who except himself would have thought of making it of copper- 
colour; and yet what is fitter for the hard head and hot sombre passions 

of his subject ? 


Furor sounp sy¥ Str Guyon.—Michael Angelo. 
With hundred yron chaines he did him bind, 
And hundred knots that did him sore constrain ; 
Yet his great iron teeth he still did grind, 







And grimly gnash, threatening rev in vain : 
His burning eyen, whom bloody did staine, 
Stared full wide, and threw forth of fire ; 


And more for rank despight than for great pain 
Shakt his locks colour’d like copper soloa; 
And bit his tawny beard to shew his raging tre. 
Book II, Canto IV., st. 15. 


In extracting these passages we are obliged to tear ourselves away 
from others at every step, lest we should never have done, for there is- 
no end to them, Spenser is always painting; his pages glow, one after 
the other, like those of some gorgeous missal, There is said to have been 
a copy of Dante’s “ Inferno,’’ the ins of which were filled with 
sketches from it by Michael Angelo. If ‘Titian could have possessed an 
Italian Spenser, he would have heen tempted not only to sketch but to 
paint it,—to garland its pages with his blues, and crimsons, and golden 

unds, But would he or would he not haye wanted light to paint the 

ing? Would the painter of St. Peter Martyr have felt a new 
faculty come upon him for the occasion? As it is impossible to answer 
this question, we must give the picture to Rembrandt, not as the greatet 
master, but as the greater master for the nonce; and it. w have 
called forth all his genius... It is one of the most magnificent paintings 
on record ; true to the homeliest nature in the midst of supernatural 
me nem mee and grandeur,—an extraordinary and most inal mix- 
of light and darkness,—of the sublime and the sordid,—of priceless, 
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interminable treasure; oe weontemphadty carelessness of its superficies 


as proud as its 
Sir Guyon, ak an ina wilderness, a toa “ gloomy glade,” 
in which he finds"an uncouth, ‘sa zold, ‘over smoke, 


#s 
dressed in ani iron ‘Coat, “over cloth ‘and — 
a heap of coin in his lap, upon which we ‘ee prediy taba 


nd round about him lay on every side, 
reat heaps of gold that never could be spent. 

Here is a magnificent impossibility !. As,soon as he sees “she Knight 
he pours his treasure into the earth, through a hole which is by hi ie: 
and though his hand trembles, he makes the Knight, he knows not 
why, tremble more, ' In answer to the question who he is, he asks him 
how he) can beso daring as to, presume to look upon his ‘* direfyl 
countenance,” and to * trouble’? his “* still seat ?”’ then announces 
himself as the God Mammon, and takes, the Knight down ha 
passage in the ground to his house, which is near the mouth of 


Tat Cave oy MamMon.—Rembrandt. 


_So soon as Mammon there arrivéd, the dore 
‘To him did open, and edn th 
Him follow'd eke Sir Guyon . 
Ne darkness him, ne deage r might dismay. 
. Boon as he entered was, the door straightway 
ne shut, and from behind it forth there lept 
i fend. more fowl. than dismal] orcdky B 
The which with monstrous stalke behind him stept, 
And ever pa went due watch upon him kept, 


Well hoped he, eve long that harry‘ quest, 
If ever ope be, hand or lustful e if 


Or aie: Sen cas Kiet: best, 
Or ever sleepe his eye-strings did untie 
Should be his pray; and therefore std] on hye 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 
Threatening with greedy gripe to do him die, 
And rend in pieces with his rayenous paws, 
If ever he transgressed the fatal Stygian laws. 
That house's form within was rude ‘and a | 
Like an huge cave hewn out of rock 
From whose rough vant the ragged Coonahet hong, 
Embost with massy gold of eons 
And with rich metal loaded, 
That heawyprwin they did acces to thea ¢ uf 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
sities cunning web, and spred her subtile nett,* 
Enwrapped in fowle smoke, and clouds more black than am 


Both roofe-and floore and walls were all of gold, 
But with dust and old decay, wih 
: be hid in darkness, that none could behold «hoes 
, The hue thereof: for vew of cheerful uey” boon De 
Thetis an ae oe ee eee itself d gh, 
toe riveagnrgs A uncertain t, 
wheat if doth away ; 


Fie gas wen cane ed "Wii oan 
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Or &s the moone, clothed with cloudy night, 
Does shew to him that walks in feare and sad affright, 
In . 


And dead men's bones, which round about were flong, 
_ | Whose lives, it seemed, whilom there were shed, © 
And their vile now left unburied. 9 , 
Book IT, Canto’ VIL, st. 26. 

Mammon leads his visitor into a black with a silver seat in it, 
which seat is overhung with a tree that s golden apples. Of these 
were the es that were transplanted into the of Hesperus, 
those with which Hippomenes won Atalanta, and the apple which Dis- 
cord threw among the Goddesses. Here is an unique piece of colour for 
a painter! The black, observe, is not entire black, but partly:dark 
green, and tinged with poppy colour—a beautiful mixture; and we may 
su that the silver seat. is itself partly shaded, and that the golden 
apples cast a further addition of colour among the flowers—-an evening 
sunshine. It is the garden in which Proserpine used to take her melan- 
choly recreation. 


Tue Brack Garven.—Titian. (With a fi of Proserpine in it, b 
Michael mages” ‘ 
There mournful cypress grew in t store, 
And aoe of bitter galt ; hee atid : 
Dead-sleeping ; and blac ebore ; 
Cold coloduimteiely ahd tetra mad; 
Mortal samnitis ; and cicuta bad, 
With which the unjust Athenians made to die 
Wise Socrates, who, thereof glad, 
Poured out his life and last phi 
To the fair Critias, his dearest belamy. 
The garden of Prosérpina this hight ; 
And in the midst thereof a silver seat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
In which she often used from open heat 
Herself to shroud, and pleasures to entreat. 
Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 
With branches dispread and great, 
Clothed with leaves that none the wood might see, 
And loaden all with fruit as thick as it might be. 
Their fruit were golden apples glistering bright. 
i Book ir, anto VII, st. 52. 
We pass the Bower of Bliss at the end of this wonderful second book, 
both as not knowing where to begin and end with it, and also because 
extracts, unaccompanied with all that precedes and follows Ahem, might 
seem too particular and luxurious. Indeed, we must pass over a thou: 
picturesque pen or fhe yen pase oh leaves of ser is like 
turning over a portfolio of prints from the old masters; there is some- 
thing at every turn to catch the eye of the amateur and ‘mike ‘him stop. 
We must give a great jump into Book the Canto the Seventh, where 
there is ‘8 picture so’ completely in the stylé of Titian, that one might 
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173 
have fancied ,him to have written it.. Venus has lost Cupids and: looks 
for:him among, the Nymphs. In the course of her search she pays a 
visit to Diana ;— , 

| Venus anpD DmunaTitian. . 
Shortly unto the wastefull woods she came, 
‘Whereas’ she found the goddess with her crew, 
After late chace.of their embrewed game, 
Sitting beside a fountain in a rew; be 
Some of them was with the liquid dew 
From off their ety imbs the dusty sweat 
And soyle which did deform their lively hue ; 
Others lay’shaded from the scorching heat ; 
The rest upon her person gave attendance great. 
She, having hung upon a bough om hi 
Her bow and 4 ted quiveti hed alle 
Her silver ins from her nimble thigh, 
And her lanck Joins ungirt, and brests unbraste, 
After her hgat the breathing cold to taste : 
Her golden locks, that late in tresses bright 
Embreaded were for hindering of her haste, 
~“ “Now loose about her shoulders’ hung undight, 
-.- (And were with sweet ambrosia all besprinckled light. 
- Soon as'she Venus saw behinde her back; 
She was ashamed to be so loose surprized,_. 
‘And woxe half wroth against her damsels slacke. 
That had not, her thereof before avized, 
But suffred her so carelessly disguized 
Be overtaken: soon her garments loose 
Up athering, in her bosome she compriz'd 
“il as she might, and to the goddess rose, 
Whiles all her nymphs did like a girlond her enclose. 
Book II, Canto VII, st..17. 


A characteristic dialogue ensues, in which Diana treats her visitor’s 
inquiries with scorn, and the Goddess of Love vindicates herself and her 
office, and succeeds, with her “ sugared words,”’ in sweetening the feel- 
ings of the Goddess of Chastity. 

Upton, the commentator, in a note upon this picture, traces the enclo- 
sure of Diana by the, Nymphs to Ovid, in his story of Actseon :— 

“ Qui simul intravit rorantia fontibus antra; ’ 

Sicut erant viso nude sua pectora nymphee 

Percussére viro: subitisque ululatibus omne 

Implevére nemus ; circumfuseque Dianam 

Corporibus texére suis,"'—Metam., Lib, JIL, v..177. 
This is true. But the natural action of Diana is a delicacy of Spenser’s 
own; and though the enclosure by the Nymphs is from Ovid, the com- 
parison of it with a garland is not. One may imagine them sn ape, 
up as well as they can their green and otherwise coloured garments, an 
crouching round their mistress, whose tall figure and severe beauty of 
countenance would admirably set off the smiling approach of the God- 
dess of Beauty. 

The artist who reads Spenser may compare, for difference of delicacy, 
the scenery in the Bower of Bliss (Book II., Canto. XII,) with t 
myrtle arbour, dropping sweet (Book IIL,, Canto VI.), in which 
Venus lives with Adonis after his death, He will notice also, as he 
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‘im the ‘same book (Canto VIL., st. 4), the valley fall of wood, with 
Ss petage smoke me tga through it, and’ then th ‘inside ‘of the 
cottage,—a very different opal? gr Rye 8q 5 which ‘is ‘the 
residence of a witch, who Starts up. the dusty ground, as she eons 
the beautiful Florimel come. in, and asks her in wrath,‘ what devil 
brought her to that place. The faces of two.such different beings would 
make another picture of striking contrast ; and the figure of the witch’s 
lubbard son might be added, who falls in love with the new Comer,— 
A lazy loord, for pening, Boos todonne, 
But stretched forth in i wigicorben + afror bg A 
Not long afterwards comes another picture for the Caracci, or Raphael, 
or Giulio Seaheantintints the sea-god, raising Florime! out of her 
faintness, and kissing her :— ask. agi 
Prorevs AND FrormmeL.—Raphael.: 
Her up between his rugged hands he rear’d, 
And with his frory lips full softly hist, 
Whiles the cold ysicles his rough beard - ° 
Dropped adowne upon her yvory breast. , 

The painter of the “ Triumph of Galatea” would have hit-to a nicety 
this picture of rugged, bearded manliness, kissing frightened beauty. 

A very different picture ensues from any hitherto. given,++a scene of 
gallantry at table. To what painter should it be assigned?’ Watteau, 
with all his elegance, would be too artificial and wnheroic for-it. Guido 
might have done it, or Guercino, or Ludovico Caracci. ‘Paridell, a 
*¢ universal lover,’’ sits down to table with Hellenore, the wife of an old, 
jealous dotard of the name of Malbecco, who is himself one of the com- 
pany, together with Sir Satyrane (whom, the reader knows), and Brito- 
mart, a beautiful amazon, who has just disclosed herself, and igiin man’s 
attire, with flowing golden locks. Paridell sets his wits to make love to 
Hellenore, who is nothing loth :— 


Tas Party at Tasie.—Ludovico Caracci, 
They sat to meat; and Satyrane his chaunce 
Was her before, and Paridell beside ; 

But he himself sat looking still askaunce 
‘Gainst Britomart, and ever closely eide 
Sir Satyrane, that glaunces a ie not glide: 
But his blinde eye, that sided Paridell, 
All his demeanour from his sight did hide ; 
On her fair face so did he his fill, 

And sent close messages of love to her at will. 


And ever and anon, when none was ware, 
With speaking looks, that close embassage bore, 
He rovd at her, and told his seeret care’: 
For all that art he learned had of yore; 
Nor was she ignorant.  * . 
Theneeforth to her he sought to intimate 
His inward grief by means to him well knowne: 

ow Bacchus fruit out of the silver plate 
He on the table dasht, as overthrown, 
Or of the fruitful liquor overflowne ; 
And by the ere, bee ee did divine, 
Or therein write to let his love be a OM 
Which well she read out of the learntd line, . 


Book IIL, Canto IX., st, 27. ° 
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‘Phe misery, however, which poor old Matbecto endures ‘tpon -this 
i is hothing to what he crperientel GRerWeRtes Wet! We fe 
away with his wife, and keep her among them “in the woods. |“ 
there to find her out and remonstrate with’ her. A toise’of bag 
ipes and “* shrieking hubbubs ’’ announces their neighbourliodd.’ 'Thé 
wretch, half dead with fright and jealousy, hides himself, and’ sees 
em coming — wi | iJ [ ol 18 
HELLENORE AMONG THE Satyrs,—Nicholas Poussin, 


Close creeping as he might, v6 
He in a bush did hide his feareful head  p iota 
The jolly Satyrs, full of fresh delight, 
Come dauncing forth, and with them nimbly led 
Faire Hellenore with girlands all Bespredd, ‘ 
Whom their May-lady they had newly made. 
She, proud of that new honour which they redd, 
And of their lovely fellowship full glad, 
Daunced lively, and her face did with a laurel shade, 
The silly man that in the thicket lay 
Saw all this goodly sport, and grievéd sore ; 
Yet durst he not against it do or say, 
But did his heart with bitter thought engore, 
To see the unkindness of his Hellenore, 
All day. they daunced with great lustyhed, 
And with their hornéd feet the green grass wore, 
The whiles their goats upon the brouzes fed 
Till drooping Phebus ‘gan to hide his golden head. 
Then up they ‘gan their merry pypes to trusse, 
And all their goodly herds did gather round : 
But every satyr first did give a busse 
To Hellenore: so busses did abound. 
Now ‘gan the humied vapour shed the ground 
With pearly dew, and the Earth's gloomy shade 
Did dim the brightness of the welkin round, 
That every bird and beast awarnéd made — 
To shroud themselves, while sleep their senses did invade. 


Which when Malbecco saw, out of the bush 


Upon his hands and feet he crept full light; 


And like a goat amongst the goats did rush, 
. ” Book Ik, Canto X., st, 44, 


The power with which the poet pursues this story is marvellous, ' It 
isdifficult to extract the best passages. Malbeceo, mixing with the herd, 
contrives to get into the sleeping room of Hellenore, and waking her it 
the middle of the night, remonstrates with her on her mode’ of life.’ ‘She 
is first frightened, then angry, threatens to wake the satyr by her side, 
and flatly refuses to return with the old man, who keeps whispering her 
in vain till daylight. He then mixes again with the herd, who now butt 
him with their horns, and put him in sad condition; and as ‘soon as he’ 
gets out of the place, he runs, and runs, and runs (as the little boys say), 
till at length he faily runs mad, and by a daring, but most successful 
moral fiction (so well the poet has treated it), is changed from a man 
mto Jealousy itself! It is a play upon words,—a conceit,—dipped 
nevertheless into the Nee heart’s-blood of poor human nature, and con- 
verted into a ghastly reality. : - 

Most persons. who have heard of Spenser, but are not acquainted with 
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im, fancy him to be bat an allegorical writer ; and have recbiled 

im Caer Baer ing of Hazlitt’s, “ as if the allegory would bite 

them.”?. The reader has seen how little of this kind of writing there is in 

hae) pa Wig sry anny we pcan ea 
8 all 





mens of it need here be given ; not because ’s allegorical paintings 
er eee ade eames * idea of 
his ius, which is picturesque, not so much because it can paint 
ene me FR ! ay because it wears Hed the luxuriousness of 
ev beauty and enjoyment, with iquancies of contrast, 
pat faith in nature left to herself. Spenser is’ not half so 
didactic a personage as he himself fancied he was!’ - There is even 
reason to suspect, that it was out of the very excess of his luxury he 
thought himself bound to be a teacher. He was enjoying his “ own 
sweet will,’”’ scattering endless, graces on every thing he chose to talk 
about; and now and then he leads us into some prodigious spot of temp- 
tation, purely that he may be an hour in showing us the excess of our 
ger, and advising us to escape. 

A specimen of this great poet’s homelier painting must not be forgotten. 
No man, by seeing one thing exquisitely, saw further into its opposites 
than he did. He has left us some of the most loathsome pictures of 
deformity, out of the excess of his perception of the beautiful. The 
following is a Dutch painting in the style of the late Mr. Crabbe :— 


Not far away, not meete for any guest, 
They spied a little cottage, like some poor man's nest. 
Under a steep hill’s side it placed was, 
There where the moulder'd earth had cav'd the bank : 
And fast beside a little brook did pass 
Of muddie water, that like puddle stanke, 
By which few crooked sallowes grew in ranke ; 
hereto approaching nigh, they heard the sound 
Of many yron hammers beating ranke, 
And answering their wearie turns around, ' 
That seeméd some blacksmith dwelt in that desert ground. 


We must fairly take a “‘ run for it”’ through the rest of this divine 
poem, and content ourselves with referring the reader to another picture in 
the united styles of Rembrandt and Titian ;—wonderful for its effect of 
light and shade, and the exquisite painting of the human body. There 
is in Book the Fifth, Canto the Ninth, an allegorical portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, sitting in her state, with her tapestry and little angels about her, 
which Rubens or Paul Veronese might 3 delighted to,paint ; but we 
must not stop to describe it. We shall only repeat that, with all Rubens’s 

» Spenser never has any of his grossness of form. He is 
Raphael, and Rubens, and Rembrandt, and Titian in one :-—the extreme 
of grace, and gorgeousness, and solemn effect, and life. We should be glad 
to quote the picture referred to in Book the Sixth, Canto the Ninth; but, 
as we have before intimated, the fervour of a poet’s genius sometimes leads 
him into descriptions, which, though perfectly warrantable on the strength 
of .it, and in the flow and spirit of the context, might ap otherwise 
when detached. It is the account of “ Serena pre for Sacrifice 
by the Wild People;’’ from whom she is rescued by her lover, Sir 
Calepine. The description of her person (stanza 42) is remarkable for 
its extreme union of delicacy and gusto, Titian and hig:friend Ariosto 
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would have doated over it, and read it with triumph. Nor would the 
scarcely less have admired the nocturnal effect of the fire-light, by whic 
the jeopardy of this beautiful body is discerned from afar by the lover, 
who is led towards the spot by the ghastly sounds of the wild music of 
the sacrificers. 
In the tenth Canto of the same book is the celebrated vision of the 

shepherd piping to 

A hundred naked maidens, lily white, 

All ranged in a ring, and dancing in delight. 
In the middle of this ring is another ring, or moving circle, formed by 
the three Graces, and in the middle of the Graces is another damsel, the 
gem of the whole dance, and mistress of the poet, who shadows himself 
in this vision under the figure of the piping swain. An artist would 
hardly like to paint a hundred figures dancing all at once in a circle ; 
but supposing he could reduce them to so small a size as to render the 
number less objectionable, and yet give them a beautiful effect, the land- 
scape in which the poet has put them would have been worthy of Claude. 
The description begins at stanza the sixth. 


The miscellaneous poems of Spenser, such as his ‘‘ Shepherd’s Ca- 
lendar,”” the “ Butterfly,” the ‘Gnat,” the ‘ Visions,’ all contain 
striking evidences of his more than common share of the pictorial faculty, 
ard his conscious relish of it. We must not trust ourselves among their 
temptations ; but there is one exceedingly brilliant and original cabinet- 
picture, which we cannot help pointing out. A shepherd is looking for 
birds, and shoots his bolt at something which he supposes to be one in 
an ivy-bush, when out leaps Cupid, laughing and springing to a tree, 
with wings of the colour of a peacock’s train. The witless shepherd 
continuing to shoot, the little god catches his bolts in his hand, and at 
length changing his sport to earnest, settles the contest with one of his 
own arrows. The germ of this delightful fancy isin the Greek poet Bion ; 
but the particular circumstance and the colouring are Spenser’s. Cupid, 
with his peacock wings, flashes upon us charmingly out of the trees ; 
and his catching the bolts thrown at him, while he is leaping with airy 
Emaroty from bough to bough, puts his superiority in a very beautiful 
ight. . 

And now, dear reader, is not the case made out? Is there not here a 
new Gallery of Pictures, and one, too, to equal the first in London ? one, 
which turns the pages which have contained it, into walls glowing with 
life and colour? The historian of the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” in one of the most enthusiastic and agreeable of his notes, 
“exhorts” the noble family of Spenser, notwithstanding the honours 
they inherit from Marlborough, to consider “ the ‘ Faerie Ghawe ’ as the 
brightest jewel in their coronet,” (for Spenser was of the) same stock.) 
Let us echo, for a greater purpose, the manner of the historian, and 
exhort “ the family of English painters,’ if they would surmount the 
Clouds of their nation’s climate, and drink of the only real fountain of 
Success in art, the Fountain of Delight, to consider the author of the 
“ Faerie Queene ” as the greatest painter England has produced, and 
animate their love of beauty, and their faith in imagination, in the im- 
mortal air of his Elysium. 


eo 
June.—vol. XXXVIII. NO. CL. 
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FOREST WORSHIP. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” ~ 


Wiruin the sun-lit forest, 
Our roof the bright blue sky, 
Where fountains flow, and wild flowers blow, 
We lift our hearts on high :— 
Beneath the frown of wicked men 
Our country's strength is bowing ; 
But, thanks to God, they can't ent 
The lone wild flowers from ing ! 


High, high above the tree-tops 
The lark is ing free ; j 
Where streams the light through broken elouds 
His speckled breast I see :— 
Beneath the might of wicked men 
The poor man's worth is dying; 
But, thank'd be God, in spite of them, 
The lark still warbles flying ! 


The preacher prays, “ Lord, bless us!" 
“ Lord, bless us! echo cries; 

“ Amen!” the breezes murmur low; 
“ Amen!” the rill replies ; 

The ceaseless toil of woe-worn hearts 
The proud with pangs are paying ; 

But here, oh God of earth and vn, 
The humble heart is praying! 


How softly, in the pauses 
Of song, re-echo'd wide, 
The cushat's coo, the linnet’s lay, 
O'er mil and river glide! 
With evil deeds of evil men 
The affrighted land is ringing; 
But still, oh Lord, the pious heart, 
And soul-toned voice are singing ! 


Hush! hush! the preacher preacheth ; 
** Woe to th’ oppressor, woe !" 

But sudden gloom o ercasts the sun, 
And sadden'd flowers below : 

So frowns the Lord!—but, fyrants, ye 
Deride his indignation, 

And see not, in his gather'd brow, 
Your day of tribulation ! 


Speak low, thou heav'n-paid teacher ! 
tempest bursts above ; 
God whispers in the thunder : hear 
The terrors of his love! 
On useful hands, and honest hearts, 
The base their wrath are wreaking; 


But, thank d be God, can't t 
The storm of — = aethivg.. 
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ON THE LATE CHANGES IN THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


Muc# has been talked, much wri and much spoken lately 
our mone we Raagees Popepet eae aa a tapi am 
persons in the country who know accurately what it is, or a dozen who 
agree in opinion as to what are its faults. 

The of England are accused by their detractors of being pecu- 
< to the worship of Mammon. And it is certain they exhi- 
bit no lack of reverent attachment to that vital principle of civilization— 
money. Yet by a strange inconsistency, in spite of the almost universal 
adoration of “Divina Pecunia,” there is no subject on which so much 
sheer ignorance prevails as that of her Goddess-ship’s qualities and attri- 
butes. There is no legislative problem which is studied by the public, 
and discussed by the press so reluctently, or so blunderingly, as the cha- 
racter of the laws which determine the substance and essence of those 
same pounds, shillings, and pence, whose abstract idea is cultivated with 
such zealous devotion Dy. every body. 

But it was, and is, the same in all ages and countries. Philosophers 
and rogues have long been aware of the power of words, and the far 
greater importance attached by the multitude to names than things, 
And the history of money supplies many strong illustrations of this com- 
mon phenomenon. The virtue and value of a denarius, a shilling, or 
a livre, was always considered by the many to reside in the term. And 
whenever a sovereign or a state owed several more thousands of denarii, of 
shillings, or livres, than it was convenient to pay, the received practice 
was to pay the debt in a new coinage, containing, under the same deno- 
mination, only half, or perhaps two-thirds, (according to the conscience of 
the issuers,) of the quantity of pure silver, which was contained in the 
coins they had borrowed. The multitude perceived no knavery in this. 
They saw coins still circulating under the same names as before; and 
Were satisfied that all must be right. They found the change always 
followed, to be sure, by alae eitelan in all prices, and a mysterious 
dera. t in all pecuniary transactions ; but it was centuries before 
they found out that the one circumstance had any necessary connexion 
with the other. , 

Though direct debasement of the coinage is not so frequently prac- 
tised now as formerly, and perhaps would hardly pass muster in this 
country in the present day, yet, im fact, we have grown very little wiser 
than our ancestors. We have detected that trick, it is true; but it has 
only to be varied very slightly to impose upon us as much asever. The 
people of this country are, in fact, suffering most severely at the present 
ny tae from a very similar imposition which has been detected as yet 

ut by a few. 

. We suppose we should startle our readers, and run some chance of an 
imputation of insanity, if we were to assert that the dense blindness of 
the pabic,- ands still more, of those who sae to proteet the public 
interests in the legislature—to the simple principles of monetary value, 
has been the cause of a dead loss to the productive classes of this indus- 
trious community, within the last fifleen years only, of property equiva- 
lent at least to as many hundred millions of pounds sterling,—such as 
pounds sterling now are. PORE PAREN) SS we pep 
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to demonstrate this fact are neither long nor intricate; and may be easily 
placed within the grasp of any ordinary apdeptenl ns. vibmer Sabi 

Nor is there anything very incredible on the face of the proposition. 
We see symptoms enough of recy Dare some cause or other, among 
these same classes who are en i tly or indirectly in production ; 
—from the owner of thousands of acres cultivated on his account by his 
tenantry,—or the proprietor of works and factories on which tens of 
thousands of monied capital have been expended,—down to the pau- 

ized ploughman of the one, and the starving weaver but half em- 
loyed by the other. And certainly it will not be from any doubts of the 
cility with which the public may be im upon, that we should 
hesitate to believe them to have been defrauded, even to that astonishing 
amount, by a mystification of the instrument with which they conduct 
their exchanges. On the contrary, it is not to be expected that the great 
body of the public should be more enlightened on this subject than was 
their collective wisdom not long since, when the House of Commons so- 
lemnly resolved that a guinea was worth no more than a pound-note and 
one shilling, in the teeth of undisputed evidence that a pound-note and 
eight shillings was to be obtained for any number of guineas ! 

It is strongly to be suspected, that were Parliament to enact to-morrow 
that the ounce of gold should be equivalent.to only three pounds sterling, 
and be coined into three sovereigns, instead of nearly four, scarcely one 

m in a thousand throughout the country would consider himself 
injured. Our country gentlemen, manufacturers, farmers, shop-keepers, 
and labourers, would find the sovereigns rather plumper under their 
fingers than ordinary ; and they would become sensible, about the same 
time, that the prices of all they had to sell or buy had fallen in a most 
unaccountable way. But the process of reasoning which is necessary to 
connect these two facts in their minds as cause and consequence would 
be too great an effort for them to master; and as for proceeding a step 
further, to the discovery that the remarkable fall which they would imme- 
diately experience in the rents, profits, and wages on which they live, 
and the distress they consequently endured, had any thing in common 
with the alteration in the standard—except that they chanced to happen 
a, indeed would be far too much to expect of any among 
*hem 

The mass would bewail their hard fate, and some would burn ricks, 
perhaps, and mob their master for an increase of wages. The more re- 

table would raise an outcry for Reform in Parliament and the Church. 

political economists would undertake to prove by mathematical and 
algebraic formule, that no one had suffered, or could suffer, through any 
change in the currency ;—that a sovereign was still a sovereign, and 
a pound a pound ;—that there was no distress at all, or no more than 
was to be accounted for by other causes ;—that the fall in prices was 
owing solely to over-production, the fail in profits to over-accumulation, 
and the fall in wages to over-population ;—that the only remedy for 
this excessive uction of all good things was to check marri 
and so lessen the number of consumers. The probability is that the 
writers who preached this doctrine would be esteemed oracles in the 
cabinet, and make converts of a majority in the legislature, by which all 
inquiry into the cause of the general distress would be refused, and ten 
or a dozen sessions spent in debating about Negro Slavery, or Catholic 
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Emancipation, or the disfranchisement of borough A or B, or the possi- 
bility of saving a pound here and a shilling there ; while the sufferings, 
and consequent discontent of the people were daily gaining in intensity, 
and pgm hg further mischief. — 

For, in truth, what has actually been taking place before our eyes, 
differed ‘little in mode from the case we have here taken the liberty of 
imagining, and in effect was far more severe. The value of money has 
been raised, (not by a third or a half only, but, as we shall shortly show, 
cent. per cent.,) and though not by a new act of the legislature increasi 
the ace of gold in the pound sterling, yet by (what is the same me | 
in effect) the enforcement of the old legal standard binding the poun 
sterling to represent a fired quantity of gold throughout a period deri 
which ‘that’ metal has, from a concurrence of peculiar circumstances, 
been gradually doubled in value. And the ‘consequences, therefore, to 
the uctive classes, whose aggregate remuneration must wholly depend 
on the sum they can clear by sale of their produce, after payment made 
of all the fixed money claims to which itis hable, have been exactly such 
in every respect as would have occurred under the supposed case of a 
doubling of the quantity of gold in the pound sterling, the value of the 
metal remaining fixed. Whether, indeed, the standard is changed, the 
value of the metal remaining fixed, or the value of the metal is changed 
while the standard remains fixed, must’ be indifferent. ‘The result is the 
same, viz. a proportionate alteration in the value of money, with its conse- 
quences, the vitiation of all contracts. 

But so thick is, we fear, the ignorance generally prevalent upon the 
theory of money ;—so strong are the prepossessions engendered y the 
habit of investing names with the attributes of things, so completely has 
that which is simple and obvious enough in itself been obscured and 
mystified by the volumes written expressly to throw light upon it ;—that 
we cannot hope to obtain the assent of all our readers to this proposition, 
until they have followed us through a short statement of the fundamental 
principles nog which every honest inquiry into systems of currency 
must p 

Money means whatever passes “‘ current’’ or “ circulates” in com- 
merce as a general “ purchasing power,”’ or “instrument of exchange ;”’ 
—gold, silver, copper, iron, salt, cowries, cloth, are things that, in diffe- 
rent times and places, have been employedas money. It is the law that 
determines what particular commodity shall be employed for this pur- 
pose; and the law, moreover, determines what particular quantity of 
that commodity-shall be intended in all pecuniary contracts by certain 
denominations. In this country, the law at present declares that a cer- 
tain number of grains of gold, of a certain fineness, shall be a pound 
sterling, and compels all persons who are under engagement to pay any 
number of pounds, to satisfy their debts in so many multiples of this 
quantity of gold. This law was suspended by the Restriction Act, but 
renewed again in 1819; since which time it is evident to all who can 
think upon the subject, that prices in Britain have been simply an ex- 
pression of the quantity of gold which each article would command in 
exchange, and, pace f of the quantity of different commodities which 
a fixed weight of gold would purchase;—that every general rise of 
prices was in effect a proportionate fall in the value of gold, and every 
fall of prices a proportionate rise in the value of gold. To say that prices 
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at present are generally fifty per cent. lower than they were in 1819, is 
ang and the sane ching wt ay that the value of gold ii one hundred 
per cent. higher than it was at that time. erste f wre: 

Many persons, however, experience a difficulty in bringing their minds 
to grasp the idea of any alteration in the value of that substance which 

law and custom have taught them to consider as the standard of 
value, and cousequently fixed and invariable itself in that Linus f In 
fact, the very smee on which the precious metals are employed as a 
standard measure of value is an assumption of their invariahility. The 
t of civilized nations throughout the commercial world 
to use and silver, one or both, as measures of value, is essentiall 
an agreement to consider the value of these metals as an unit, or 
point from which to measure the value of other things. This conven- 
tional assumption is the basis on which alone anything can be adopted 
asa measure. When a foot, a pint, or a pound, are employed as stan- 
dard measures of length, capacity, and weight, it is necessarily assumed 
that these objects themselves are, and will remain, absolutely invariable 
in that quality of which they are taken as the measure in And 
in the same manner, the ounce of gold or silver is necessarily assumed 
to be invariable in that quality, viz. value, which it is employed to mea- 
sure in other things. We need not wonder, therefore, at the strong im- 
pression existing in most minds of the invariable value of the precious 
metals, or at the difficulty experienced in obtaining a general recognition 
of the important fact, (a fact which, when duly investigated, will be 
found to account for all the evils we have suffered through an imperfect 
monetary system,)—that gold and silver—the standard measures of 
value in use throughout the commercial world—are liable to frequent, 
great, and general variations in value; that the assumption on which 
they are universally employed as the sole expression of value m all con- 
tracts, temporary or permanent, between individuals or nations, is an 
utter fallacy; and that, instead of being true, just, and correct, they are, 
in fact, most false, treacherous, and faithless measures of the value of 
other me 

But so habituated, as we have said, are most persons to measure value 
only in money—that is, in gold or silver,—and so few possess any clear 
idea of value apart from such estimation, that we must still further ana- 
lyse and clear up the nature of this same quality, value, before we can 
expect to gain the full assent of our readers to this proposition: without 
a clear understanding of which no one can obtain any insight into the 
mysteries of the monetary system—simple as they appear, when the pre- 
judices we speak of have been once removed. 

Value—exchangeable or commercial value—can mean nothing else 
than what Adam Smith defines it to be, ing power in the market, 
The value of a thing is the quantity of goods of other kinds which it 
will exchange for, or command. If at one time it will command twice 
as much of other things in the gross as at another, its value is double on 
~ first acc is on the latter occasion, and nice versa. This, we think, 

indispu isputable. 

When A, therefore, bargains, in consideration of an equivalent re- 
eeived in hand, to pay to B at a future time a certain value, the meaning 
of both parties is, that A should transfer to B, at the specified time, the 
power of commanding a fixed quantity of the different goods in the market, 
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alittle more, of one, and a little less of another sort, according 
as their relative y and demand may have varied in the interval— 
but, at all events, neither more nor less of in the gross than the 
value transferred commanded at the time of the contract. Some ex 
sions, however, must be employed to designate this value; and civilised 
nations are in the habit of referring to fixed quantities of the precious 
metals as the measure or expression of value. But in employing them 
for this purpose it is taken for granted, as has been said already, that they 
will remain invariable in value themselves. no experience has 
proved this assumption to be a fallacy; gold and silver having varied in 
value (that is, in their command over commodities) at several periods 
to a great extent. 

It is indisputable, for example, that they fell in value between the 
discovery of America and the beginning of the present yeas ert in 
the ion of from ten to one. The same quantity of gold or silver 
would purchase in the fifteenth century ten times as much of necessaries 
and luxuries—of goods in the gross—as it would in the nineteenth. It 
is equally indisputable that since 1810, when the revolution in Spanish 
and Portuguese America stopped the working of the mines of that 
OPT the value of gold and silver has risen in a degree measured by 
the fall of general prices during this period, which we shall presently 
show to be not much less than fifty per cent. 

The rise or fall in the exchangeable value of any commodity will, in 
the long run, depend on the greater or less facility of supplying it to 
meet the demand, as compared with the average of other goods agaiust 
which it is exchanged. It matters nothing whether the change take 
place in the actual supply of the one commodity, or of the sgpregate of 
others. Value is merely relative ; and it is the relative supply of one 
article as compared to the mass of others which determines its value. 
Thus the value of iron would be equally raised by circumstances which 
should obstruct the supply of that metal, while all other things remained 
unaffected, and by circumstances of an opposite nature which should 
merease the supply of all other goods (or of the average of all other 
goods) while that of iron remained stationary. 

In the progress of civilisation there is rarely, if ever, any general re- 
trograde movement in the useful arts. But, though the facilities for the 
production of commodities in the aggregate are continually on the in- 
crease, there is a frequent variation in the relative costs of production of 
particular commodities ; some few of which may remain stationary (or 
even retrograde) in their rate of supply, while the rest are advancing 
more or less at different rates. Should the peculiar commodity which 
happens to be used as the conventional measure of value—say gold— 
advance in the facility of its supply faster than the average of commodi- 
ties, (as would follow from the discovery of new and exceedingly pro- 
ductive gold mines,) its value, and with it the value of money, will fall. 
Should the supply of gold, on the contrary, fall behind that of the 

te of commodities, (ag would be the consequence either of an ex- 
haustion of the principal gold mines, or of an increased facility for the 

tion of most other goods, while that of gold remained stationary, ) 
its value, and that of money likewise, will rise in proportion. 

Such variations in the exchangeable value of that commodity which 
the law declares to be the measure of value, and identifies with money, 
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would, indeed, be of little consequence if all bargains were settled in 
money at the time of their being made. But the case is far other- 

wise in highly civilised and commercial countries, and especially in this, 
where a vast multiplicity of engagements are continually outstanding for 
the future payment of money; and where the injury inflicted by any 
variations in its value must 2 Arpanannr extensive. If A bargain 
to pay B at any future time a specified sum of money, the sum is employed 
merely as an expression of value, and upon the supposition implied tn 
the use of as a measure of value, that it will remain invariable in 
that quality. Should it be otherwise—should the exchangeable value of 
money rise in the interval between the arrangement and the fulfilment 
of the contract, A is a loser, B a gainer: if it fall, A gains and B loses. 
In either case, the gain and loss are equally unfair and unjust, because 
uncontemplated by either party at the time of their engagement,—because 
the change arises only from the law having forced upon them the use of a 
false and treacherous measure of value. ROSH | 

In whatever degree, therefore, the value of money vary from time to 
time, in that degree are all money contracts vitiated, and the intended 
relations of creditors and debtors most unfairly deranged. It matters 
nothing what may be the originating cause of the change—whether an 
increased or diminished facility of producing the precious metals, or an 
increased or diminished facility of producing goods. The value of gold 
and silver, and therefore of money, depends on the relative supply (as 
compared with the demand) of those metals and of other goods ; and the 
injustice to the parties to all money contracts is just as great, whether 
the immediate cause of the change in amount of their engagement lies 
in circumstances affecting the production of the precious metals or of the 
mass of other goods. 

Now let us endeavour to ascertain what has been the gross variation in 
the value of money of late years. If we were to resort for this pu 
to the ordinary mercantile price-currents, we might be suspected of an 
unfair selection of data for the purpose of proving our case. We will 
take, therefore, the most authentic document of the kind that is before 
the public—the comparative statement of the prices of the princi 
articles of general consumption in the years between 1819 and 1832, 
drawn up by the Board of Trade, and printed for Parliament in the 
Appendix to the Report of the late Committee on the Bank Charter. 


We extract from these tables the average prices of the first and last years 
of this term. 
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APPENDIX, No. 93. : ' 
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Years. 


Muscov, Sugar Coffee Cotton Hemp 
per cwt, per cwt. per lb, per ton. 





J Ha- Ja- 
maice. vannab, maica. | J8¥a |Georgia, Bengal, 


Riga. 
1819. |87e.Gd| Gds,.| 144s. | 158s. | 1s. 7d.) 79d. 504. | 467. 
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Tallow Whale Oil 
per cwt. per ton. Deals Toba 
per hund. a. ib. 
Memel head. irginia 
Yellow | Peters-| New | Sper-| Yellow. | P** Fine Bik. 


Soap. | burg. | Greenid. maceti. 


1819 | 78s. | 74s. 36%. 10x) 934. | 22. 10s, | 6. 16¢!| 129. 62. 
1832 42s. 6d) dls. | 30% | 66/. |17/, 100. | 5/. 5s. | de. 09d. 
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The first of these returns exhibits an average fall in the prices of ne- 
cessaries of home production to the extent of more than thirty-five per 
cent.; the last a fall in the prices of imported raw produce (being arti- 
cles likewise of the first necessity) of near forty per cent. Combining 
the two, we ascertain, beyond dispute, that, since the return to cash 
payments, which took place in 1819, the prices of these principal articles 
of general consumption have fallen on the average about thirty-seven 
and a half per cent., or very considerably more than one-third... But 
these tables consist exclusively of raw uce. The reduction in price 
of manufactured articles, prepared for consumption, has been ‘much 
more considerable. In Mr. Babbage’s work on the Economy of Manu- 
factures, tables are given from the best authority, exhibiting the compa- 
rative prices of two long lists of hardware articles, in 1818 and 1830, 
and in 1812 and 1832. The first shows an average reduction in price 
of fifty-four, per cent., the latter of sixty-one. The fall in cotton manu- 
factures is undoubtedly much greater,—certainly not less than a hundred 
and fifty per cent. on the prices of 1818; that in woollens and linens 
may be about equal to the fall in hardware. On the whole, there can be 
little doubt that the reduction in manufactured articles is so much greater 
than that in raw produce as to make the gross average fall in price, if 
calculated from tables including the principal articles of consumption of 
both kinds, not less than fifty per cent. since 1819. In other words, the 
exchangeable value of gold (in which our prices are measured) has, 
within this short period, been doubled / 

In the same proportion, therefore, has the value of all money engage- 
ments throughout the British empire been contemporaneously a ted; 
—to the unlooked-for benefit of their owners, and the eq Apsirva 
pected detriment of those who stand pledged to their payment, order 
to form some idea of the extent to which wealth (for the er of com- 
manding all saleable articles is emphatically wealth) been thus 
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unjustly transferred from ene party to another, we must endeavour to 
estimate the amount of monied obhgations at all times outstanding in 
Now the first item in this account will be something considerable, 
namely, the annual estimates, or the sum to be raised within the year by 
taxation—at present somewhere about millions, If to this we add 
the immense mass of private liabilities, in the shape of mortgages, annui- 
ties, bond and judgment debts, and other engagements bearing interest, 
we shall see good reason for believing that the entire sum of existing 
monied obligations of a fixed amount and permanent character, reaches 
considerably above one hundred millions per annum, or at an average of 
only ey score” porta, two thousand millions in its total amount! 
again 


We must to this at least a thousand millions as the probable 
amount of the constantly outstanding engagements of a temporary cha- 
racter, consisting of commercial bills and book-debts. This total sum, 
then, of three millions has been gradually doubled in value 


during the last fourteen years by the treacherous enhancement of the 
legal standard of value! 
But since no variation in the value of gold was contemplated by the 
ies to this immense mass of money engagements at the time of their 
aecauatel: but, on the contrary, the invariability of the standard 
of yalue was tacitly and virtually assumed by them when they employed 
it asa saidiaetdhe increased command which has been pose upon 
the owners of these vast claims over the property and labour of the other 
members of society who are responsible for them, represented by one- 
half of their total amount, or not less than fifteen hundred millions, is 
“to that extent a boon, a godsend, an unlooked-for, chance-allotted 
gain to the former parties ; and, ee an unmerited, uncontem- 
ted, and unjust loss to the latter.” e do not employ the terms 
— robbery, or spoliation in characterizing the injury sustained by the 
debtor party in this great revolution of property ;—only because we will 
not believe it to have been intentionally brought about for the purposes 
of gain by any of its contrivers—(however greatly some of them have 
since profited by it, through the doubling m value of their enormous 
monied incomes). In all else but the anzmus furandi it has been, to all 
intents and purposes, as complete an act of legal robbery (for it is the 
law, be it remembered, that has tied down the common measure of value 
—the pound sterling—to a variable, chance-depending standard) as any 
sentence of direct confiscation that revolutionary or despotic power ever 


What renders the prodigious injustice here denounced more offensive 
is, that the transfer has been chiefly made from the industrious to the 
idle, from the producing to the non-producing classes. The vast pro- 
portion of all these monied engagements are due from the active em- 
ployers of labour, land, and capital, to those persons whose income con- 
sists neither of wages, rent, nor profit, but of fixed sums of money—in 4 
word, the monied interest. Need we wonder any longer at the universal 
py mae re oe oe eet we aarp and in profits, which hes 
accompanied thi — as ion burdens their receivers are 

tto? The labourer, the land-owner, and the capitalist, only share 
etweety' them what is left from: the’ptices they obtain dor their joint pro- 
duce, after the fixed money-payments to which are hable have been 
deducted. The fall of prices—which the owners of fixed money-incomes 
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have found so agreeable—has naturally brought ruin and beggary 
those who have to pay these same monjes out of the prices they can 
for the produce of their property and industry. High taxes, for example, 
(to take but one item of the charges to which the industry of the 
is liable,) could be, and were, easily paid out of high Prices, and 
left high wages, high rents and igh profite to the classea whoge labour and 
property are in production. when high taxes are (as now) 


to be paid out of dow prices, the case is altered materially, and 
Teal, Eat PRG tip cmeently quale at baow ie proprio eho eh 
in prices. 
ence the complaints which echo around us from all the classes di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned in production,— a, 
“ Hence credit, 
And public trust ‘twixt man and man, is broken ; 
The golden streams of ecommerce are withheld, 
Which fed the wants of hinds and artisans, 
Who, therefore, curse the great, and threat rebellion." 


Tn the estimate we haye now given of the i sustained by the pro- 
ductive classes of this country od the be gd iati of its han 
dard of value, we have confined our attention ta the effect produced by 
the difference between the na the present pee ieee Sia 
riod preceding the return to vernon ifference, how- 
Set: wis not brought about by a gradual and uniform decline. On 
the contrary, the price-currents of the last fourteen years exhibit a series 
of extraordinary oscillations in the value of money, whose 
effect upon all pecuniary engagements must be added to that of the gen 
depression of prices in which they have terminated, if it ig desired to 
obtain a just conception of the monetary revolutions of that period, 

The general appreciation of gold is to be accounted for, as we have 
said, only by a relative decrease of its supply to meet the demand, as 
daaaid with the contemporaneous supply of the average of other goods, 
The secondary or cross fluctuations (which have been, on the whol 
a a perhaps of as large an amount of mischief as even the 

line) may be clearly traced to two sets of circumstances, viz. Ist. 
the local and temporary fluctuations peculiarly incidental to that metal 
(gold) which we have most unwisely chosen as our ‘standard of value in 
preference to that which is employed by every other commercial state— 
silver. 2dly. The fluctuations caused through the injudicious manage- 
ment of our paper circulation by those on whom the law has unwitti 
conferred a supreme power over its amount, and who have consequently 
been enabled to raise or lower the prices of our markets, for a to 
almost any extent that, for their own private purposes, or what 
might choose to imagine the interests of the public, they thought advis- 
able. The consideration of these two points, involving as they do the 
character both of our present standard and paper circulation, niust be 
referred to a future occasion. A. B. C. 
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we desire any measure which should lower the legal one 
thing to acknowledge and expose the changes which have unde taken place in 
the value of the ertlard, with a view te providing fox iti grenter ty in future, 
—and quite another—indeed, the very id stvocnay § ctanan ty tse ine welch 
shall add another sweeping derangement in the value of all pec coutracts to 
those which have productive of so much , 
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FOUR VIEWS OF LONDON. 


A mAN—and a man of observation too—may live all his life in London, 
and yet not have seen one-half of what is to be seen in it. | Swnes peters 
never struck many but it is a truth which he who doubts may 
verify for himself—that the four ends of tie eos aanese present to 
with babtta sod manners aa different from each, other as though they 
with habits and manners as different other as were 
of so many “anos races fs ee, ae i ds, and you will No 

ourself among ousands of human » Varying as much in 
The and a ce from the thousands living on the north side of London, 
as the stunted Laplander from the lofty-statured American aborigine. _ The 
young men of neler see ion of a cant is labour syd 
the age of tw 00 apparent wear irty; the. men o y 
chow ah if sity sibatets had withered them; the men of sixty are few in- 
deed, unnaturally old, and horribly bowed and bent into all attitudes of 
deformity ;—crooked spines, round shoulders, and heads unusually 
forward, being the most common marks of labour pursued beyond the 
strength of that ill-paid and ill-fed class of artizans, the silk-weavers of 


that industrious neighbourhood. But what strikes you with melancholy’ 


wonder, is the shortness of stature of all: five feet two is the common 
height of these decrepit beings ; a man of six feet, if you meet with such 
a resident, is not ‘ native and to the manner born,’ and follows not the 
staple business of the district. Three. or four years since, a procession of 
some hundreds of these weavers passed through the city to watch some 
uestion on silk manufactures, then before the House of Commons: it was 
the most wretched sight ever beheld in this mighty metropolis, The 
diminutiveness of these hard-fated men first met your eyes; then their 
starved and emaciated looks; and lastly, their “looped and windowed 
ness.” 
e-half of London, as I have said, is so much a terra incognita to 
many who have lived all their days in the other half of it, that I felt curious 
to see these unfortunate beings im their own quarter, and took the first 
leisure day 1 had to wander amongst them. I had not, been in that neigh- 
bourhood for thirty years, and was not surprised to, find that everything 
seemed as new to me as if I had dropt into an alien city, and among men 
and things new and strange. It was the season of one of our holiday 
festivals, and afforded me an opportunity to trace them to their haunts for 
such poor amusements and enjoyments as they could find time to take and 
pence to purchase. Nothing could be more melancholy: the wretched 
tea-garden, (or rather a place so called, where, at two-pence a head, hot 
water and crockery are supplied to such parties as bring their own tea, 
sugar, &c.,) with its soot-black grass-plat and a swing for the children, the 
pubhe-house and its covered skittle-ground, were the alpha and the omega 
of their amusements. At one place an attempt was made at a soaped pole 
and a leg of mutton, as a lure to draw Gompany; but no one that I could 
see was inclined to try “how hard it was to climb.” ' At another part a 
sitkly-looking lad was engaged by a publican, as a Whitsuntide attraction, 
to pick up a hundred stones in a given time. A few gathered together, 
porter pipes were indulged in, but there was an entire absence of all 
—. and proroest._ Ges day, though a holiday, Mn not sufficient to 
make them forget eir tions and poverty. them, again, strag- 
gling from church or chapel dat the Sunday : cleanly rags are thar raiment, 
and squalor still saddens their faces, which even “ the light from heaven “ 
cannot brighten into cheerfulness. Enter their homes, or content 
with merely looking at them or into them; wretchedness ‘is there; and’ is 
the hard landlord of their hearths. If there is one portion of this metro- 
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is which more than another requires a thorough investigation into the 
comforts and wants of its poe ee it is Spitalfields*. 

Tomsitg away from this unhappy spol, direct your steps towards that 
Beeotia 0 a peg mbapue. hitechapel, This wart on the “ great, 
wen" is as distinct and seems as excrescentitious as if cut off from another 
city, and somehow added to this. And yet its peculiarities are tho 
English. Its blac seem as proper 9, the spot as they are unlike 
any other genus of that abundant class. Here you lose sight of the 
dwarfish and dwindled weavers, and are moving among men of might— 
fellows of thews and sinews, genuine specimens of the stuff of which 
common ‘men are made—ne porcelain and brittle ware, but unqualified 
English clay and flint-stone, roughly annealed, but strong, solid, and ser- 
viceable. e minds of these men are not the minds; of those of other . 

uarters of London: their idioms are their own; their very oaths are pecu- 
Nar to themselves and themselves alone; and of course their manners are 
as unique and wholly local. “A Whitechapel bird’ was once a well. 
known designation of a thorough-paced rascal—one_ versed in all the ac- 
complishments of bull-baiting, dog fancying and stealing, Sunday-morning 
boxing-matches, larcenies great and small, duffing, chaffering, and all other 
kinds and degrees of low and high villany. . Thirty years no Smith- 
field market-day passed over without what was called a “ bull-hank,'’ which 
consisted in selecting a likely beast to afford sport from any drove entering 
Whitechapel, and hunting him through the streets till he became infu- 
riated :—when they had had their fun out, and enough fright and alarm had 
spread around to satisfy them, the poor beast was then knocked on the 
head, and delivered over to his owner, if they could find him. If opposed 
in their amusement, knives were drawn in a moment, and used, too, as 
quickly. These atrocities dre now beaten out of them by the strong arm 
of the law. The “ natives’ are still great pigeon-fanciers. This is an 
expensive hobby, when much indulged, for the collection of a connoisseur 
is nothing if not large, and containing specimens of the choicest birds, » It 
is not uncommon for an amateur, looking at whose rags you would think 
him pennyless, to be possessed of property of this kind worth from fo 
to fifty pounds. ss Ries, is sacrificed to this taste—clothes, comfort, 
and even his own and his children’s bread, where the fancy reigns para- 
mount. Parties of these men are sometimes seen in summer on the hills 
about Highgate, each man with his couple of bags of tumblers, blue-rocks, 
&e. Taking their stand on these eminent spots, a bird at a time is thrown 
up, and after making a few circles in the air, as if to reconnoitre objects, at a 
distance with which its eyes are familiar, it mounts still higher, and dwind- 
ling into a speck, takes its unerring road home. The bags emptied, the fan- 
ciers then descend and wind their wit also to Whitechapel, discussing, the 
merits of their birds as they wander along, This, however, is a ve 
less taste, for the beauty of shape and feather, and the graceful flight of 
this bird, are certainly not unworthy of admiration; it is only to be regretted, 
perhaps, that a creature which can soar so high, and delights so much to 


* A friend, who had occasion to meeta committee of these wretched men during 
the agitation of the question of Free Trade, describes his interview as of the most 
painful nature. There were present nearly two hundred of these deplorable eels 
the place of consultation was a tavern, but all the refreshment they could, 
themselves during the business of the evening was water —cans of it being placed 
on the table, and small mugs beside them, to be filled as wanted, Several of 
these men rose at various times to address him, but, after a few. sentences, broke 
down from mere physical exhaustion; and no wonder,—for their earnings at this 
time amounted to somethifig less than five shillings per week, the labour demanded 
for it being from fourteen to sixteen hours per day ;—and even chis ill-paid labour 
failed them every fourth or fifth week, thus reducing their income to a still lower 
average. My informant was so shocked by the misery he had witnessed, that he 
himself raised by subscri among his friends somewhat more than a hundred 
pounds, and transmitted the amount to their committee. st 
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miles of ait, should at last tumble on its back 
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raeter for coarseness, and keep as it 
, at the theatre of its the me | 
me oy gtr i swage! en Ay er and more bed ati- 
the patent can YR a avg A Aad vale) 
dead I" if it fades where it flourished, “ grows dim and dies,” in the west, 
it sirifts its soil, tikes foot, and lifts up its head again in the east. A 


Garrick was given to the stage by this people; that is something to their 
makes them clatieal 

A Whitechapel butcher is the beatt ideal of a butcher. One of the same 
trade from an a quarter is no more to be compared with him than I 
with . Pick out a specimen from the west, and he cannot compete 
a moment with him of the east. Not he: the one is sophisticate and 
« air: he is part tradesman, part gentleman ; s the steel, 
blue — and dirty top-boots, wrinkling down to the heels, and assumes 
the white apron, t cout, able trowsers and Wellingtons 
understrapped : in short, he is a butcher with modern improvements. Not 
so his type of Whitechapel: he is unsophisticate: what he is now, his fa- 
thers were before him, and his sons will ie be after him: he scorns 
the march of mind, and sticks to his fresh mittton and old manners. As it 
is with the butcher, so is it with the rest of the population. Their total 
habits, tastes, their language, idioms, houses, streets, &c. &c., are at least 
forty behind those of any other part of “the wen ;"—not even Nash 
himself could improve the locale, nor a forty-Johnson-power lexicographer 
push their lagging language up in time to join the march to improvement 
of that of the rest of their fellow-citizens. 

Leaving the thousands which make populous such places as Wapping 
and Ra Highway, as, though peculiar, and having some distinguishing 
traits, unworthy of more curious notice, let us at once pass to St. George's 
Fields and its “thereabout.” Here you are among another race and other 
manners. In this little locality there are more boys and “ young fellows” 
living heaven and Union-hall only know how, than in all London put aes pe 
Observe that group idling at the corner of the London-road. the oldest of 
the party is sixteen or seventeen, and in dress might be taken for an honest 
and respectable lad; but look again at his companions. There are five of 
them, from ten to fourteen years old, tagged, dirty, shoeless, and hatless. 
What is he, and what are they? They are, or will be, thieves, and he either 
is, or will be, their leader to the gaol or the gallows, as it happens. Such 
groups are to be found in all Of this yicinity, apparently unnoticed by 
the ;—it is only when bands of them amounting to a handsome 
number, and taking the title of “the Forty Thieves,” are discovered to be 
the perpetual despoilers of a neighbourhood, that magistrates shake 
their powdered heads, and marvel at the a pee of the rising generation ; 
when, if they did their duty, these nests of incubating nterys A might be 
taken in the egg, and their superabundance kept under. The eyes of # 

he would use them out of his office-walls, would do as much 

deed, an afabulating magistracy, dally viniting the taoet notorious haunts 
an am » daily visi e most notorious haunts 

of crime, and in disguise spying into the comers and goers therein, those 
who house and those who are housed, and acting as surveyors of the 
moral condition of their districts, would further the main intentions of the 
law, which were meant to prevent as well as to punish derelictions from its 
highways into its byeways and crooked and intrieate alleys: They should 
be as much as possible unknown to the class of persons over 
whom they are appointed to watch ; and to secure this ition, if 
they were moved about over the various districts of London, 
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the character of particular places, houses, and persons. It ma’ 
jected, that.sach an office would approach too near to th 
racter of a spy of the inquisition; and that such might lead 
great abuse :— but there is little real danger of the last ;—men of education, 
responsible for their official conduct, and living in a country where 
opinion is at all times a check upon wrong-doing, are not likely to be- 
come enthusiasts and intemperate in such matters ;—and as to the mere 
name and nature of such an office, its being called inquisitorial would not 
make it so: besides, there are many officers connected with the government 
to which the same opprobrium might just as reasonably apply—such ag 
commissioners of Excise, &c., whose duties are indeed more inquisitorial. 
It may be thought, too, that such powers would be better placed in the 
hands of inferior persons—such as the superintendents of police; but to 
such men I must think that such a commission could not so safely be en- 
trusted: my principal objection is, that they are already eying known 
to the suspected, and their usefulness would consequently be defeated ; 
and secondly, they are in that condition of life which renders them liable to 
such temptations as those who live by injuring society are always ready and 
capable of throwing in their way to oodwin their eyes, padlock their lips, 
and baffle their very intention as a controlling check upon the increasing 
population of criminals. 

ut growing crime is nothing with these ministers of the law until 
it darkens all the land. Some ill-weed is now and then brought before 
them, to show how the noxious growth threatens to choke the service- 
able wheat, and they curiously examine it, ask a few questions as to its 
nature and habits, and then order it to be returned to the spot from which 
it was taken, and if it does not conduct itself like a well-behaved weed, 
it is to be brought before them again, and similarly tended and toyed 
with, instead of being, as it should be, nipped itself, and the whole us, 
of which it is but a selected specimen, extirpated, root, and shoot, seed. 
But this would save much after trouble; and if there were no weeds there 
would be no occasion for weeding, and the weeders might lose their occu- 
pation: therefore they permit their growth, and when they are so tall that 
blind Justice runs her nose 2 them, then, and not till then, is it thought 
proper to root them up. St. George's Fields is the Surrey College of 
Crime. If the dispensers of justice doubt it, let them drop into the publie- 
houses surrounding the Obelisk. They will there find rooms full of women 
of a certain sort, and fancy-men who live on them. The usual gallantry is 
here reversed; for the “ladies” treat the “ gemmen,” and the courting, if 
you may call it such, comes from the same fair quarter, Pulling of caps 
and destroying of bonnets are as common in these houses as gin and beer. 
Miss A. suspects Miss B. of a design to “circumvent” her in the manly 
bosom of Sam Simpson, who is her “ dear friend,”"—that is, he shares two- 
thirds of all she obtains in her vocation, as lawful compliment or lawless 
booty, besides other perquisites. Sam is out of placé, and no wonder: 
his last employer marked some money put into his till, which Sam was 
Somehow detected in taking. He was not prosecuted, because he had re- 
spectable friends, a heart-broken mother, and a benevolent master. As 
Sam stole this and other monies to supply the necessities of Miss A., the 
least she ean do is, to + (ye him till he can find another master, not so 
particular in marking half-sovereigns. Such men are not met with 
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tem partly taunted into joining them in “ crack ib, al 
poo ig eps A education as a pilferer and after deprayity as a.hanger-on 
upon a k heving. pee hima, fos say. cary bie aay Wate vp in 
Oo owen e new deal, His first enterprise is ul-—the booty is 
something “ not to be sneezed at ;* and he can, now afford, instead of being 
kept by iss A., to keep a Miss B. of his.own.. Miss A. had.Jtatterly be- 
come idedly low,” drank gin and water, and ind other perenne. 
tastes —perhaps, too, was a little squeamish in matters of robbery, and 
therefore cuts her, She was always a girl of no particular, spirit, and 
consequently quite unfit for a man of his present kidney ; Miss. B., on, the 
contrary, “knows what's what,” and is a handsome hand _at.a “ fence.” 
And now he smokes cigars, and drinks his “ mixed” like.a gemman, and is 
the envy where he was the despised of his former associates... They make 
shrewd guesses at his new resources, but have no insurmountable objections 
to them, for Sam is liberal: “lightly come, lightly go,") is his maxim; and 
they are not the persons to be scrupulous as to the means,. so that, they 
participate in the ends: who but an over-fastidious fellow would interrogate 
thé shillings in his purse, to know whether they had circulated through 
none but cleanly and honest hands! And so he goes on “ till his offence 
smells rank to” Union-hall ; and, at the worst, Sam Simpson sounds as 
well in a Horsemonger-lane dying-speech as any better name. _ This, is 
really Tom Smith's history, but it will be, with no very material variations, 
Sam Simpson's; for having started in the same way, and running the same 
road, he is likely to arrive at the same goal or gaol, just as the Fates, shall 
direct these diphthongs to be hereafter placed. 

While this is going on in the parlour, there is another Simpson playing 
the same part, but in a minor theatre, inthe tap-room. He makes his way 
to notoriety for petty crime, by somewhat similar but inferior means, but 
means which pester society as summer vermin annoy individuals: their 
bite is not so bad as a dog's, but it is annoying and inimical to comfort 
notwithstanding. There are a thousand Simpsons on the Surrey side of 
the water, but it is nobody's business to know them till they make them- 
selves notorious. They may not all pursue the same path to the same 
centre, nor would seven or seventy persons merng e middle ground 
of the Seven Dials take the same road to it, but they arrive there in the 
end, Other flash-houses in the same vicinity have their Simpsons too, but 
they are of a still lower grade. These are the young apes of greater rascals 
—boys of fourteen and fifteen, who have studied that Arabian Nights 
Entertainment of the willing to be vile and already half-depraved, the 
Newgate Calendar, till they are enamoured of its crimes and criminals, abd 
long to revive some forgotten page of its corrupting history. These juvenile 
Jonathan Wilds and Dick Turpins assume the man, smoke their pipes 
indoors and out, drink gin enough to poison a Dutchman, swear surprisingly 
well, and “ beep their girls!!" The reader will perhaps be disinclined to 
believe this last fact: he knows nothing of London and its vicious if he 
doubts it. Every one of these boys is destined “to smell rue,” as they call 
being put upon trial—that plant and others being commonly spread over 
the ledges of the prisoner's dock, the jury-box, and the tables of criminal 
courts, as disinfectants. The police know these haunts of young depravity 
well, and there their intelligence stops.. The true use of such a service 
should be to shut up such houses, and disperse, if they cannot, extirpate, 
their frequenters. But no—though they know them to be thieves, yet,es 
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ing can be b t home to them which would bring. with- it. “i 

own reward,” Renae: 3B to touch them till what is terkiveati : 
“w 


i 


their ight is lumping, and. would kick the judicial beam, 
i Taw will Sok trent aber as a thief Hat a0 prove hile 99 
his reputation and his own guised confession of his calling go, for 


if he is clever, and a neat artist, he may live from to ty years, 
never feel the hand of “ old mother Antic ™ laid on his sacred head. 

are men n0W moving about this city, reputed thieves for Carat fal years, 
who have never got farther into the labyrinths of limbo t a of 
Bow-street, where some honest attorney, or their own cunning and ingenuity, 
stayed further progress, and returned them among society, admo put 
not amended, only made more circumspect for the futute. . The liberty of 
the thief is sacred; the liberty of an honest man holds good till it is con- 
venient to violate it : for in the country where this tenderness for the rights 
of the depraved members of society exists in force at all times, . 
time of war, a man known to have served at sea in any ca 
be violently taken from his house and family, sent abroad to serve his king, 
and sent home again with one sleeve of his jacket hanging to his button- 


ing. He is watched he is not at work, and 
nothing. He —only when he is i oh Th 






“hole, or one leg safely stowed away in Jones's sea-locker for such odd waifs 


and strays. ‘“‘ What would you recommend then?”—Simply this, that 
suspected criminals should not be more respected than known marineérs, 
If magistrates can now send a reputed thief to the tread-mill for’ three 
months, let them stretch a point, and make it years, and Sam yt 
sons would be scarce in London: three years of persevering ptnish- 
ment of them would extirpate the race. In the meantime some means of 
making them useful should be devised: as society has lost by them, let it 
gain something in return. Set to work, that most dreaded of all hardships 
to men of desperate courses, as soon as they show decided marks of amend- 
ment, give them their liberty, under certain rigid conditions ; wateh oyer 
their goings-on for a time; afford them the opportunity to be honest and 
industrious ; treat them as wards of justice; let them never be lost sight 
of :—if they go on well, it is well; but if they relapse, not from necessity, 
but incurable dishonesty, away with them at once and for ever. ‘White 
labourers will be wanted before many years in the West Indies: men Peek 
with crime could not, in that event, reasonably wonder if they should’ 
thought of Jess value than black men, innocent of every crime but that of 
being unable to right themselves of the wrongs they have so long endured, 

But this is perhaps too reasonable to be expected. Authority seems 
rather to prefer peddling with criminals to putting them down: their lease 
of crime is not ‘out, and if it is, may be renewed for a life or lives. They 
are still, and no doubt will be, free to pass through the fity opti) Bid 
their career, and it will not be till the fifty-first that they be. ed to 
give some account of themselyes before a jury of their count . At 
present, out police is a careful nurse, tenderly watching over the infancy of 
crime, bern its juvenile eccentricities on the head, and not controlling it 
in anyt ing fill it is uncontrollable itself: then, indeed, it is terribly itate, 
and makes use of all the bug-a-bod terrors of rope, Dr. Cotton, and scaffold 
to snub the young rascality into décency of behaviour, when'a 
of punishment, properly applied in the first stage of delinquency, would 
have cured the vice in its earliest inclinations, and made’ of a man“who'is 
now only thought fit to be hanged a decent member of the state.’ 

A visiter to London who has not ‘seen what is called the New Cut has 
not looked one of the most characteristic bits of the metropolis. ‘The 

lace is unique, aid only wants antique-looking houses with gable roots 

ting stores, and dang signs, to be the most e of spots. “Tt 
Bs ‘One'shop from its end to its west end: not oe Sige eag ha 
minds’ you so much of Vanity Fair; and it has as many booths, you 
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Four Views of London. 


will find all needful and Jaid out on the «side to 
te pee ye ecm ew ou r 
Leelee dy rv pol yagteca: embracing {pada ws peat prt os herons 


man outa been, ipeenay his ther and grandmother ; 
erchiefs whic ‘Yon ol Aad gare were once your he 
and greeny | you look at the initial corners, but 
are now e: indeed, if you have lost any article lately, visit this 
to one but you can repurchase it at half the price you first 
gave for it, Here, too, are all sorts of eatables :—pickle-pork that may be 
pickled Perkins, it looks so like salted and soddened humanity ; oysters 
gape at you with open mouths; and fish that have long forgotten all mari- 
waliers—Ht is so long since they have left the sea, stare on you with 
glazed eyes, The New Cut-ians seem abandoned to such sensualities as 
plum-pudding—the plums so “few and far between" that they are indeed 
like visits ;* and “ baked potatoes, all hot: at every corner you 
meet with a Smith or Jones blowing this baked delicacy “ with bated breath 
and ” wishes that it would cool down to the eating point ; another 
hs mynd i Ro rang viand 5: hand to hand, partly to bre its 
partly to warm ngers. Sa ing and frizzing ; trotters, 
ckled and fresh ; stewed eels and pickled ta herein, red and soused ; 
lack and tawny euarroat pigs’ ears and pettitoes; cakes in- 
finite, * eyes, lollipops, hardbake, comfits, roast apples, baked pears, 
and Bu e's ribs, salute your nose and eyes at every step. One 
would think the entire population were wholly employed in eating, drinking, 
and gv sweetmeats from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof; but there is plenty of business going on besides: gin-shops 
abound ; the bye-streets are all alive with the. hangers-on upon society— 
for here, too, are hundreds of loungers against wall and post, in sea-jackets, 
never yet wetted with the salt spray—all with idle hands in their pockets, 
waiting only for the opportunity to be more industriously employed in the 
pockets of others. is entire neighbourhood needs a moral scouring ; but 
who will handle the scrubbing brush? Not the magistrates of London as 
. now constituted. 

We will now pass to Paddington: an omnibus will trundle and rumble 
and jerk and jar your bones there “ for the small charge of sixpence ;"* and 
you never yet was in one. Do you not hear? You are asked by that 
bon ah itary man with a n cap, he who, hangs by the door- 

e,“ If youare going down?" Yes, you are; then go like a gentleman ; 
there are only thirty insides, all decent clerks, and harmless, and 
going home to their tea: what have you to fear? Never mind Islington 
and its natives and settlers; they are but commonplace people, very 
Wealthy, very healthy, pseudo-pious, and prone to indulge in the pharisaical 
oat y, Tee gilt prayer-books in the streets on Sundays. There is a great 

of beauty and comeliness to be seen among the women of that lively 
town on “ the seventh day'’—finer complexions, and brighter eyes, and lighter 
steps, nowhere round London. Its inhabitants are the most church-and- 
~going people I wot of; and its booksellers, who are numerous and 
respectable, and make a good literary show, have their shop-windows 
crammed with works of a religious character, Islington has much of the 
of a country town, with its trees here and there, and its green, which 
is so, and its shops, showy, small, but genteel. The arrival of the several 
northern mails in the evening gives its high-street an especial bustle and 
pieturesqueness ; it is besides the outlet and inlet of all the north- 
going and coming coaches ; and are Bis Stcampedl, ots Monit Kevival 
Margin of the metropolis, all sorts of English foreigners—Sandies in 
plaid cloaks ; Dandy Dinmonts from Yorkshire, on graziering ee perce ; 
pes ey rye! eg Jarvies in woollen waistcoats, and wo stockings 
an inch thick of web. 
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Never mind Pentonville: it is not now what it was,—a place of some 
rural beauty ;—the fields behind it tere, in my time, as wild and ae 
—with their green lanes, richly hedged and studded with flowers which 
have taken | and moved off miles away—their stately “elms and 
hillocks green,” as they are now melancholy and cut up with unfinished 
and of course ed rows of hotises, run up — the paroxysm of 
the brick and mortar mania of times past, and now tumbling in ruin, with 
the foolish fortunes of the ulators. The march of town-innovation 
upon the suburbs has driven before it all that was green, silent, and fitted 
for meditation. Here, too, is that Paradise of apprentice boys, White 
Cundick Couse, as it is cacophoniously pronounced by its visiters, which 
has done much to expel the decencies of the district. Thirty years ago 
this place was better frequented—that is, there was :a larger number of 
respectable adults—fathers and mothers, with their children, and a smaller 
moiety of shop-lads and such like Sunday bucks, who were awed into 
decency by their elders. The manners, perhaps, are much apee a 
with what they were. The ball-room gentlemen then went through country- 
dances with their hats on and their coats off ;—hats are now taken off, but 
coats are still unfashionable on these gala nights. The belles of that day 
wore long trains to their gowns: it was a favourite mode of introduction to 
a ag Bacng to tread on it, and then apologising handsomely, acquaintance 
was begun, and soon ripened into an invitation to tea and the hot loaves 
for which these gardens were once celebrated. Being now a popular haunt, 
those who hang on the rear of the march of human nature, the suttlers, 
camp-followers, and sao oe know that where large numbers of men or 
boys are in pursuit of pleasure, there is a sprinkling of the number to whom 
vice and debauchery are ever welcome: they have, therefore, supplied what 
these wanted ; and Pentonville may now hold up its head, and t of its 
depravities before any other part of London. Get in, then, and descending 
the hill, you will find yourself at Battle-bridge, among a people as cha- 
racteristic and looking as local as if the spot had been made for them, and 
they for the spot, At a glance you will perceive what are the distinctions 
which make the difference between them and the population you have 
just age through. It is the grand centre of dustmen, scavengers, horse 
and dog dealers, knackermen, brickmakers, and other low but necessary 
professionalists. The neighbourhood is, however, improving, and its poorer 
dwellers are getting grad pushed farther into the background—out of 
sight, but not out of reach of another faculty, if you have a nose with its 
sense unimpai | 

Bump—thump—thump—bump !— Well, this may, by Jatitude of ex- 
pression, be called riding, but I should call it omnibus ill-usage,—the 
apothecary's direction with variations—* when taken" to Paddington “ to 
be well shaken.” Mr. Shillibeer might very properly be cha with 
“pitching and tossing in the public streets.” 1 never heartily Jiked the 
French, and now I hke them Jess for inventing these Leviathans of the 
highway. But how should Frenchmen know anything about creature and 
especially carriage comforts !— Here we are, in all six and twenty sweating 
citizens, jammed, crammed, and squeezed into each other like too many 
pase in one pod, or an African’s toes in the shoe of a Chinese. _ I feel that 

shall bear the impression of the six brass buttons of the blue coat with 
& plethoric somebody in it for a month to come, Phew! pish ! pooh !— 
how hot.it is. Mr, Conductor, do let me out, for if this is “the way” all 
the way'to Paddington, why then farewell for ever to that Ultima Thule of 
- London, for 1 shal] never reach it.,...Thank heaven! we are on 

firm earth again !,.....No, yes—oh Shakspeare and the Nine! what 
have we here 7—-The Royal Clarence Theatre, and Shakspeare's noblest 
play“ and the part of the melancholy Prince by a “ star’ from 
€ east.—Here be refinements for you !—Where, ten years el ‘nay, 
0 
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80 , nder of cockneys,, - 
not so much "—stood that sublime, sifted wonder. of pantie: sient: 
fe No pre- 


ap mr ae sold for twenty thousand, . 
little structure, enough for the mighty mind of Sh : 
within its walls, and where no doubt you may, if you h \ 

judice against what is good because it is humbly p hear him discourse 
“ most eloquent music.” Come, this is better than bumping one’s way to 
Paddington! I'll enter.....The interior is somewhat fantastic, but light, 
and pretty too; and respectably filled with Battle-bridge beaux and belles, 
and not a dustman that I can see. I shall be very comfortable. “A 
bill of the play, Ma‘am—thank you—a penny ?—The curtain rises— 
“ Francisco on his post. Enter to him Bernarvo.’..,.A very respect- 
able performance throughout, and the Hamlet Shakspearian and excellent. 
So much for a day's ramble in London, te 


ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Tue beautiful art of which we are about to speak has now become 80 
universal in England, that there is scarcely a house in which some mu- 
sical instrument is not to be found. Choral societies abound, not only 
in the cities and great towns, but in country villages, where, also, bands 
of wind instruments are becoming frequent. To show how generally the 
pianoforte is cultivated, we shall cite two very opposite facts. Not many 
years ago, the annual balance-sheet of one great metropolitan manufac- 
tory is said to have exhibited, upon one stock-taking, a profit of some- 
thing more than ninety thousand pounds! and about that time the writer 
was informed by a workwoman engaged in his family, that, in the yard 
(a provincial synonyme for court) in which she lived, and which was 
inhabited entirely by the working class, there were twelve pianofortes, 
and a young person opposite taught the instrument at sixpence a lesson. 
Here are the two extremities; and the slightest casual observation must 
have taught every one that the intermediate spaces of society exhibit a 
consentaneous pursuit of musical taste and acquirement. The vast cata- 
logues put forth by the music-sellers ; the extraordinary number of plates 

possess, amounting, in the aggregate, to hundreds of thousands ; 
the daily additions they make to their copyright, (for almost every per- 
former, certainly every great -performer, is now a composer,) to say 
nothing of the arrangements, which are perhaps even more numerous ; 
and the introduction of improved and of new instruments, all together 
create a commerce that laughs to scorn Dr. Colquhoun’s computation of 
the income raised from the Fine Arts. We most potently believe that 
more than the sum he estimates for the production of them all (fourteen 
hundred thousand pounds per annum) is returned by music-vending and 
music-teaching alone. The aggregate income of the London profession, 
instrumentalists and singers, for performance only, amounts to a sum 
that would seem positively incredible to those unaccustomed to such cal- 
culations ; and, in spite of the complaints of such persons, that talent is 
insufficiently » the receipts: for concerts during .the London 
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seasons are enormously vast. During the period between the third week 
in’. i tgs the first week in July, not a day passes without one or more 
publi concerts ;’ in, May there are more frequently two and’three'than 
oue. These are independent fe eee parties, which are also to the 
amount of one, two, and three u same Sree, d the season, 
at the houses.of persons of malty. The singers of the hig 
tion are actually worn to the bone by the fatigue they undergo, although 
theyevade the toil of getting up new songs by repeating the same (not 
more than from ‘six to twelve at the very extent) from coneert to concert, 
and from house ‘to house. About five years ago, the rage for festivals, 
upon a scale of grandeur unequalled in any other country in ‘the’ world, 
had risen to such a height, that there were no less than ten in'the same 
year (1828) in provincial towns, viz.—at Cambridge, Salisbury, Here- 
ford, Derby, York, Manchester, Bury, Exeter, a and Denbigh 
(the Eisteddvod). The aggregate receipts fell little, if at all, short of 
fifty thousand pounds. This is strictly the art and commerce of Music. 
But to these accounts are to be added the Italian Opera, the Oratorios, 
the musical proportions of the English theatres ;—Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane probably give two operas a week, upon an average, during 
the season; Vauxhall, and other less prominent entertainments,—such 
as Musical Societies, the Madrigal, Catch, and Glee Clubs, &c. &c., which 
meet constantly. Lastly comes the establishment of the Royal Academy, 
and closes the items that make up the account. When we couple with 
these external demonstrations, so to speak; the music of the provinces, 
, it might be thought a sufficient 
proof that England has a clear title to be called a musical nation. 
‘But the world at large allows to England no such distinction. ..And 
why ? The reasons are many ; and honest candour compels us to confess 
there is but too much justice in the charge. We may, perhaps, be par- 
doned a short digression to this topic. 

“ The English enjoy music,’ say foreigners, “ by purchase, not by 
inheritance. They have no original music; they have no real, no pas- 
sionate ‘sense of its beauties cr its perfections ;—they are musical only 
because they are dull and are rich: hence they must be diverted; and 
they can afford to pay for the highest species of diversion and the noblest 
examples. But they are incapable alike of feeling or appreciating the 
excellence they pay for.’’ 

Our claims to original composition are founded chiefly upon our early 
church music and on glees. The latter, of which we so especially boast 
ourselves, were described by the liveliest French writer who has ever 
treated of music as ‘* quelque chose bien triste,’ this being the nearest 
definition he could come to. Our early church music possesses origi- 
nality, as well as vigour and fine expression. But are the oratorios of 
Handel English or not? They are the work of a German ; but it is very 
questionable whether they would have been produced in any other 
country than England, for the plain reason, that in no other country, all 
great and glorious as they are, would they have strongly assimilated. with 
the national feeling. | There was once a certain depth and intensity of 
the affections in England which belonged to no other and which 
were displayed'even in their amusements. We shall he have occa- 
sion to note the change and its effects; but such was the character of 
the national sentiment. This grave and solemn, but latent and silently 
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raptutous intelligence of art was made sensible in Handel’s sacred 
works ; gab wall silane enmatapenen Spin 0 PR: Sev 


his h hands," and contend vehemently apd pessionstely fe, ip 
naturalization amongst us, the naked facts that he was a foreigner, 
that he received his musical. a ont: Gnloash pase, sed he 


musical education from ‘ry struction and from study abroad, are 

not. td . In the existing state of science we have little 

or nothing that is permanent but Handel, Of Purcell, a very small 

portion survives; more, perhaps, of Arne; and so ends our catalogue 

of ancient English masters, if authors so near our own time may be so 

called. Of the modern hereafter. See, then, to what narrow limits our 
ns are reduced ! 

The second and worser accusation, that the English are incapable of 
estimating the charms of composition or performance, stands mainly 
upon the d of our reserved temper. The Germans in some degree, 
the French in a greater, vk all nations but the Italians, share it, and 
are inculpated with us. M. Beyle, who has written under the several 
names of Stendthal and Bombet, in his lives of Haydn and Mozart, has 
the following passage :-—“ You will be disappointed, my dear Louis, if 
ever you visit Italy, to find the orchestras so inferior to that of the Odeon, 
and perhaps not more than one or two good voices in a company. You 
will think that I have been telling you travellers’ tales, Nowhere will 
you meet with an afsemblage like that of Paris, when you had at the 

tra Madame Barilli, Mesdames Neri and Festa; and for men, Cri- 

i, Tachimardi, and Porto, But do not despair of your evening: the 
singers, whom you will think indifferent, will be electrified by a sensible 
and enthusiastic audience ; and the fire spreading from the boxes to the 
theatre, and from the theatre to the boxes, you will hear them sing with 
an unity, a warmth and spirit, of which you have not even an idea; you 
will witness moments of delirium, when both performers and auditors will 
be lost in the beauty of a finale of Cimarosa. It signifies nothing giving 
Crivelli thirty thousand francs at Paris; you must purchase also a public 
fitted to hear him, and to cherish the love which he has for his art. He 
gives a simple and sublime trait; it unnoticed. He gives a com-- 
mon and easily distinguished embellichasent and forthwith every one, 
delighted to show that he is a connoisseur, deafens his neighbours by 
clapping as if he were mad. But these applatises are without any real 
warmth: his feelings are unmoved; it is only his judgment which ap- 
proves. An Italian gives himself up without fear to the enjoyment of a 
fime air the first time he hears it; a Frenchinan applauds with a sort of 
anxiety,-—he is afraid of having approved of what is but indifferent. It 
as not tll after the third or fourth representation, when it is fully deter- 
mined that the air is delicious, that he will dare to ery Bravo / accenting 
srensiy the first syllable to show that he understands Italian. Observe 
how he says to his friend, whom he meets in the green-room at a first 
representation, * How divine that is!’ He affirms with his lips, but 
with his eye he interrogates. If his friend does not reply with another 
superlative, he is ready to dethrone his divinity. The musical enthusiasm 
of Paris admits-of no discussion ; everything is either délicieur or exe- 
crable. On the other side the Alps, every man’is sure of what he feels, 
and the discussions about music are endless? 


Wee are afraid there is but too much truth in this relation; and it 
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applies. eminently to the pride, self-love, and immobile manners of 
PP ration. Thus peers that warmth and energy of cha wel 
are the distinctions of the more southern nations, and give . 
ascendancy over our cold, hesitating indecision; we lose not ox hw 
redominance which a bold and decided expression of feeling bestows, 
put all title to pronounce upon Syl ubare ain of art and their execu. 
tion; in a word, it is thus we are reduced to take the tone from, instead 
of giving it to, others, The judgment, therefore, resides with : 
There are other facts connected with the state of our mannérs whic! 
haye their effect in lowering the standard of musical taste; but this wi 
be developed by our relation of the progress of musical incidents, , 

The period we haye taken as the point from which to mark the course 
and degree of our musical elevation or depression is selected because. 
new era, not only of taste, but perhaps of science, was just commencing } 
and when the object is to demonstrate differences, there must always be a 
rule of reference. A long time necessarily elapses before im ts 
in art, however striking, are universally known and acknow Thus 
we cannot date the general reception of the works of Haydn and Mozart, 
the grand improvers, till the close of their lives, which accorded nearly 
with the conclusion of the last century. 

We have said, then, there commenced a new era of science. By this 
we mean to refer to the enlargement of those limits to which the strict 
harmonists of a former age had confined composers, not less than to the 
extension of the powers of instrumentation and the varieties of melody. 
Dividing musical composition into two great heads—the church and the 
theatre—which will suffice for our present purpose, it is a remarkable 
proof of genius that these two extraordinary men should have given ‘a 
new tone and direction to both, as well as to the music of the orchestra 
and the chamber. ‘Till the age of Haydn, the music for the church was 
solemn and severe. “ By musica di chiesa,’’ (church music, properly 
so called,) says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ I mean grave and scientific compositions 
for voices only, of which the excellence consists more in good harmony, 
learned modulation, and fugues upon ingenious and sober subjects, than 
in light airs or turbulent accompaniments.” Such a definition implies 
that the service of God should be advanced only by an appeal to one 
class of perceptions and affections; and the learned Doctor drew his 
philosophy, not only from an ideal moral, but an equally contracted 
cg theory. He was guided and governed, however, by the. ex- 
amples which existed,—by the music which, up to that time, had been 
considered the finest and the fittest. But Haydn, whether from, tem- 
perament or from a more profound conception of the powers of his art, 
added beauty to strength. The music of the Catholic choirs had always 
been more florid than that of the Protestant service, in spite of the many 
1 Spy aag 2a forced upon the Church from the time of Gregory the Great. 

is is, indeed, a necessary consequence of the introduction of instru- 
mental accompaniments, as well as of the natural progress of composi- 
tion, which, like all other arts, is varied, if not st ed, by the 
additions of invention and ornament. Simplicity exhausted, such a 
change must follow. Thus Haydn’s masses are more figurate than those 
of his predecessors; in a word, they demonstrate the characteristics of 
his genius and his age. He effected a similar change in another species 
of composition, which, if not the most pure and austere, must certainly 











» hearer, and filling his soul with tender, rather. than 
; Devotion and love are held to be of the same class. 
Thus H has mixed the two, (perhaps unconsciously,) and has in- 
formed the one with a much larger portion of the other than his graver 
ursor. It is not from the strictly amatory parts of his work that 
we draw this conclusion. The same passion pervades the whole: when 
Adam and Eve are hymning their Creator, and the bliss with which 
“ the Heaven and Earth are stored,” it is perfectly natural and consis- 
tent that a characteristic expression, combining their primary sensations 
towards each other, as as towards their Maker, should display 
itself. This cannot but be observed throughout the third act. Take, 
for instance, the interspersed melody beginning “‘ Of stars the fairest.” 
Every one expects a totally different object of adoration, till the word 
* Sun ” decides the musical and rhetorical phrase ; and there are few 
who do not anticipate another monosyllable and another idol; namely, 
Eve. Such a construction belongs, however, to the entire piece.— 
The “ soft purling”’ of “‘ the limpid brook” is described by music 
essentially amatory: so are “ the fields with verdure clad,” and even 
the procession of the sun is commingled with the same expression ; and 
this it is that makes “ The Creation ” so generally fascinating and so 
popular. The emotions raised are more delightful, because, if not less 
Intense, are less awful than the ideas of death and judgment,—the 
themes of Handel’s immortal and inspired work. 

Nor was this all. Haydn applied to accompaniments the discoveries 
he had made in the construction of symphony. Even singers, Mata 
herself amongst others, have given their supreme admiration to the 
instrumental parts. If the it mark the strong and lovely outlines 
of the subject, the instrumentation supplies the colourig, and nothing 
more beantiful can well be imagined. Not only are the original ideas 
all enforced, but accessories are added, and effects produced which were 
scarcely thought of or attempted from the limited powers of the means, 
tilt his improvements. It is not to melody and accentuation alone,—it 
is not the construction of passages contrived to imitate the language or 
the objects in a single part,—but the enforcement given by the most ap- 
propriate instruments. In the description of “ The Leviathan,” sport- 
mg on the foaming waves, “ the lashing of the tail of the monster, and 
the meng Bef the spray,” says a critic of authority, “ are admirably 
given by the sonorous flourishes which start from the double basses.” 
And a still more complete analogy is traced by the same ingenious mind 
between the rays of light and the sounds of the representing instrn- 
ments accompanying the splendid recitative which describes the rising 
of the sun. The less imaginative hearer will, perhaps, consider these 
similitudes to be ingenious, but fanciful: the degree matters little; it 
is sufficient fur our argument that they are new, that they. are’ in- 
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‘and’ open new principles and tiew trains of both méchanital 
ee tee Mit owe 7 
Sra Sore en ra 
were 
ed ye a greater combination, the ct ef “The 

very way ination of aherutncoea pe was almost unknown at the 
commencement of the eighteen ates At the’ pe “the 
nineteenth, it can pea Pre ome be carried farther, unless it s 
be ‘aided by the invention of absolutely new instruments. 
the contriver of that “‘ melodious conversation.” The germs are view 
found in his quartetts,—the complete developement in his meen 
While former writers had not allowed themselves to wander 
confines Of strict science, while the fugue was to them the ne p/us whiny 
Haydn’ gave to” each instrument its peculiar character ; he en the 
bode of execution toa degree unthought of, by inventing passages, 
and thus encouraging musicians to new attempts; and, in fine, he oe, 
monstrated how much moré could be done than had been th 
eth The simplicity of his life, his unin ted addiction i 

is art, his daily habit of eh sree: all tended to regularity and 
beauty of his writings ; and, if poverty and privation at first pone his 
fancy, and froze the genial current of his soul, they proba —* 
induced that method which lends a brighter charm to 
made instrumental music descriptive not only of natural objects, but 
expressive of definite emotions. He first framed a tale in his i 
tion, and worked upon it in his music. Another of his peculiar cha- 
racteristics is the power so to vary a single trait of melody as to 
constant air of novelty, yet consisting with taste and simplicity. His 
contrasts, “ fine by degrees and beautifully less,” steal upon the ear. 
An unity of design ‘pervades all his contrivances, and just at the moment 
when the mind is ravished by the multiplicity of change, he returns to 
his subject, and displays its beauties with a smoothness and delicacy 
that belongs to himself alone. 

Mozart completed what Haydn began. There was in his tempera- 
ment a more deep and intense feeling, mingling, however, passion 
and sentiment with a dissolving and voluptuous tenderness. He had 
more of the inspiration of nature, less of method and habit ; and if less 
of study, his genius assimilated and his intellectual alchemy projected 
the materials which the delight as much as the pursuit of music 
enabled him to accumulate with a precocious rapidity surpassing that 
of any other. The pleasure of his boyhood was music, of which he 
grasped the elements intuitively ; and with the power of early invention 
and combination which seems ‘peculiar to composers, he rose nearly to 
the zenith of his fame while he might be said to be almost a child. 
He astonished the professors of Germany iu his seventh, those of Eng- 
meg im his eighth, of Holland in his ninth year. In his twelfth, his 

first opera'was produced ; but, though approved by Hasse and Metas- 
tasio, it was not performed. “ Mithridates,” written at fourteen, was 
acted twenty nights at Milan, and from this hour he composed regularly 
for the theatres of Italy and Germany. His greatest dramatic works 
were produced between the twenty-first and twenty-sixth years of his 
life, But we are not about to give a biography of this consummate 
artist, but to notice the aid he’gave to the progress of music. “ The 














i im one sense, has misled him in another, by sometimes carrying 
him aval the limits of that pure and delicate taste which Haydn 
never ner by causing him to lose sight of the clearness and 
unity of design which constituted one of the test perfections of his 
illustrious predecessor.” The excellence of his vocal,style lay in the 
same warmth and richness attempering the beauty of his melodies, which 
have little or nothing of the florid character, get investing them with a 
luxurious softness that is instantly felt in_the melting emotions such 
ieces as “ Voi che sapete”’ and.“ Ah perdona”’ never fail to produce. 

is deep and sublime tenderness was incapable of that lightness (how- 
ever mixed with sensibility) which constitutes, as we shall show, the 
chiefest characteristic of the dramatic music of the present day. He 
never was able to write an aria buffa. “ Non pid andrai’? itself is an 
aria heroica, 

It is, perhaps, a not less accurate distinction that his musica di 
chiesa is more figurate (with the sole exception of the ‘ Requiem ’”’) 
than his music for the stage. Graceful and splendid as are his masses, 
they all sink before that work “ tremends majestatis.” Still its cha- 
racter is that of a new age compared with Handel, and even with 
Haydn. There is a striking relation in sentiment between the quartett 
. the ear heard him” of Handel, and the “ Benedictus*” of 
the “ Requiem.” They are both solemn, both graceful. But who 
can compare them without perceiving the superior simplicity of the ane, 
the more elaborate polished elegance of the other? Both are intensely 
pathetic; but how much more of mere human passion is felt in the latter 
than in the former? What is the difference between “‘ The trumpet 
shall sound”’ and “‘ The tuba mirum spargens sonum?’? The-theme is 
the same,—the dread summons of the last trumpet: yet how different 
are the sensations these powerful compositions awaken! The onc is 
awe—the Other elevation. 7 

Music, in its popular and prevailing sense, is far more generally taken 
to be vocal than instrumental; but, when we are considering all its 
phases, the latter must receive its due share of estimation. For this 
reason we must cite the name of Beethoven, as completing the discoveries 
of Haydn and Mozart, as well as for the beauty, strength, and originality 





* I¢ is not much known, and will scarcely be believed, that this thrilling com- 


ition is exceeded by the “‘ Benedictns” of the twelfth is far exceeded 
Ey-the soles and encompanimants, both in variety and te mere 
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of his works. He , in a high degree, the first element of 

, implicity ; he dared the boldest experiments in i 
originality was inexhaustible, and thus, in the language of the 
have just quoted, will stand the summary of their powers and im 
pagent Th Moyer gm llael eat gp ae cna 0 m« 
for the establishment of this magnificent invention smphon 
could not have succeeded each other, than those of Haydn, mts 
Beethoven. The first gave it form and substance, and ordai al the 
laws by which it should move, adorning it at the same time by fine 
taste, petspicuity of design, and beautiful melody. The second added 
to the fine creations of his fancy by richness, warmth, and variety ; and 
the last has endowed it with sublimity of description and power.’ : 

Here ended the musical era we have taken as our starting point from | 
which to measure the subsequent progression. For a time the art seemed 
stationary. We must vocal, that we have very briefly and discursively, 
but summarily, shown the effects of the improvement of melody, 
extension of harmonic science, the vast additions to instrumental per- 
fection, and the union of all these in the performances of the church, 
the theatre, and the orchestra. Chamber-music had also, in the interim, 
almost entirely hangs its character from the hitherto unthought-of 
execution introduced by Clementi, and the writers already named; and 
next by the invention of the pianoforte, which succeeded the harpsi- 
chord, and gave tone, contrast, and expression, together with a more 
exalted means of accompaniment to the voice. The canzonets of 
Haydn and Mozart, by no means the least exquisite of their productions, 
added decoration, and a more voluptuous sensibility to the simple, and, 
in some sort, bold manner of song writing, which belonged to the pre- 
ceding age. 

We shall hereafter perceive how greatly even our own times have been 
affected by this important addition to the means of social happiness, 
which music of this class lends to domestic life. 

But the theatre in all countries, and in England, especially, the 
Italian Opera is the most powerful and universal source of musical 
illumination. We must not, therefore, pass wholly without the 
operas of Sacchini, Paesiello, Guglieimi, Zingarelli, Cimarosa, Winter, 
and some others. To these authors the world is indebted for the lighter 
and livelier style of the comic opera, founded also on more beautiful 
melody, and more varied and vivid accompaniment*, which has since 
been carried so far, and given the new and most prevailing character to 
the vocal music of all nations properly to be called musical, or who set 
up any pretensions to that title. 

But what were the musical transactions and rank of England during 
this period ? We have purposely separated this trom the ee 
fluence, that we may give them unbroken and entire when we shall have 
completed the history of that influence. 

For some years after the death of Mozart, the Italian opera was 
rather judged by its singers than its composers, till at length arose that 
genius which has usurped the empire, and to a certain extent, remodelled 
the style. We speak, of course, of Rossini,—the man who has raised 


* Take, for example, the entire “ 11 Matrimonio Segreto,” the comic bass songs 
= duets of Gueereee and Guglielmi, “ Sei Morelli,” ** Vedete, la vedete,';&c. 
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throughout Europe that “‘ furore” which had before belonged to Italy 
dione. . Tt: has, been, said that, |* Mozart wes. Dever, gay ROVE. Ove ot 
three times in his life, and Rossini was never more often melancholy,” 
Hence the essential difference in the character of their Compositions, 
This ny be tre for it is true that the distinction of wea it 

: deep and luxurious pensivencss his music inspires; while that of 
Rossini derives its charm from the sparkling brilliancy, as well as, the 
feeling with which his more serious pieces are invested. If. it be cor, 
ruption, he has corrupted even our classical hearers : the experiment 
has, in the last few years, been fairly tried, No music, strictly speaking, 
has been heard with the admiration and applause that Rossini’s operas 
have inspired: even the “ Matrimonio Segreto ” seemed heavy when 
lately brought out for Donzelli and Lablache; and Pasta alone, sus- 
tained the “ Medea” of Mayer, and the “ Romeo e Giulietta”’ of Zinga- 
relli. Velluti upheld the “‘ Crociato.”” But “ Tancredi,”’ “ Il Barbiere 
di Seyiglia,” ‘ Pietro L’ Eremita,” ‘ La Cenerentola,” “ Il Turco 
in Italia,” and “ Semiramide,”’ have held their sway with whateyer 
performers. Again; not many years ago the committee of the Royal 
Academy tried an entire concert of what was esteemed classical music, 
but without Rossini. It was endured, rather than enjoyed. We were 
present ; we conversed, after the evening, with persons of most. distin- 
guished judgment; they universally declared it was heavy beyond belief, 
and attributed the change of feeling to ears seduced by the sparkling 
and brilliant traits of Rossini. 

The fascination of Rossini’s writings unquestionably resides in the 
animal spirit which inspired the composer and infuses itself into the 
hearer. He revels in melody; his powerful accentuation, the rhythm, 
the airy traits fix themselves in the fancy. He is also the inventor of a 
new musical phraseology. He has been the first, perhaps the only com- 
poser to adapt divisions to expression, and to give to arpeggios, volatas, 
and passages, aclear and decided meaning. “ Il Barbiere ” presents 
instances without number not alone of gentle emotion and elevation of 
mind, but of the rapturous hurry of thought and feeling. Take, for 
examples, the passages upon the words “ Ah tu solo amor tu sei,” in 
the duet between Rosina and Figaro, “ Ah che d’ amore,” or that be- 
tween Almaviva and Figaro, together with those passages in the intro- 
duction (“* Ah qual colpo ”) to “ Zitti zitti.” Nor is this employment 
of musical language confined in its use to light or lively impressions. 
In “ Semiramide ” and “ Tancredi”’ it is applied to the darkest and 
loftiest feelings *. There is scarcely any quality of voice, from the bass 
to the soprano, that would have thought such divisions as. are now 
adopted into the regular vocabulary of composition, practicable, much 
less full of the meaning he has contrived to give them, before he ven- 
tured to write thus. The cause of this multiplicity of notes is related in 
the following anecdote :—‘ Rossini arrived at Milan, in 1814, then 
twenty-two years of age, to compose the © Aureliano in Palmira.’ There 
he became acquainted with Velluti, then in the flower of his youth and 
talents, and one of the handsomest men of his time, The soprano had 
no small share of vanity, and was fond of displaying and abusing the 


- +. 





* The dict “ Ebben per mia memoria * in « La Garza Lad ” though in a 
Setious opera, is a specimen of much pure beatity. Be ee 
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wers of voice with which nature had gifted him. Before ] 

re opportunity of hearing this great si gy ee a caya 
for- character he was to perform. At the first rehearsal, V 
began to sing, and Rossini was struck with admiration; at the seco 
chearsal, Velluti began to show his powers in fioriture—Rossini found 
effect produced just and admirable, and highly applauded the performance ; 
at the third, the simplicity of the cantilena was entirely lost amidst 
luxuriancy of the ornaments. At last, the great day of the first per- 
formance arrives ; the cavatina and the whole character sustained by 
Velluti was received with furor; but scarcely did Rossini know wha 
Velluti was singing—it was no longer the music he had composed; still, 
the song of Velluti was full of beauties, and succeeded with the, public 
to admiration. The pride of the young composer was not a, little 
wounded ; his opera fell, and it was the soprano alone who had any syc- 
cess. The ardent mind of Rossini at once perceived all the advantages 
that npght be taken of such an event; not a single suggestion was lost 
upon him, 

“Tt was by a lucky chance,”’ we may up se him to have said to himself, 







“that Velluti discovered he had a taste of his own; but who will say that, 
in the next theatre for which I compose, I may not find some other 
singer who, with as great a flexibility of voice, and an equal rage for orna- 
ments, may so spoil my music as not only to render it contemptible to 
myself but tiresome to the public? The danger to which my poor music 
is exposed is still more imminent, when I reflect upon the great number 
of different schools for song that exist in Italy. The theatres are filled 
with performers who have learned music from some poor provincial pro- 
fessor. This mode of singing violin concertos, and variations without 
end, tends to destroy not only the talent of the singer, but also to vitiate 
the taste of the public. Every singer will make a point of imitating 
Velluti, without calcuiating upon the relative compass of his voice. We 
shall see no more simple cantilenas; they would appear cold and taste- 
less. Everything is about to undergo a . Pei even to the nature of the 
voice. Once accustomed to embellish, to overload the cantilena with 
high-wrought ornaments, and to stifle the work of the composer, they 
will soon discover that they have lost the habit of sustaining the voice 
and expanding the tones, and consequently the power of executing largo 
movements; and I must therefore lose no time in changing the system I 
have heretofore followed. . 

“T am myself not ignorant of singing ; all the world allows me a talent 
this way ; my embellishments shall be in good taste; for I shall at once 
be able to discover where my singers are strong and where defective ; 
and I will write nothing for them but what they can execute. My mind 
is made up; _I will not leave them room for a single appogiatura. 
ornaments, this method of charming every ear, shall form an integral 
part of my song, and shall be all written down in my score.” 

This was the rise of what has been called his second manner, There 
is, however, strong internal evidence to prove that whatever effects the 
interpolations of singers in general, or of Velluti in pavers might have 
upon his mind, his figurative mannerism arose out of the exuberant fertility 
of his fancy, and that his multiplication of notes increased with the know- 
ledge that enriched his imagination. ‘It is quite manifest from the way in 
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which he availed himself of the resources of harmony, alla Tedesca, of in- 
strumentation, and of the various powers of his art, that his grasp was as 
extensive as his spirits were high and his fancy volatile and excursive. 
Whatever be the cause, whether from temperament, from the stimulus 
constantly exh'bited by change of place and of objects, from applause or 
from acquirement, Rossini, with a degree of rapidity assisted by the more 
facile communications of this our age, seized at once the pre-eminence 
over all other composers—has Kept, and still continues to keep, the posi- 
tion of which he possessed himself. If Meyerbeer and Bellini have had 
a hearing (they have scarcely obtained more), it is because Rossini has 
ceased to write, and there must be novelty; not that we mean to deprive 
either of those composers of their due credit, or to degrade the “‘ Crociato ” 
by a comparison with “ I] Pirata.”’ 

One single name can be said to have divided the applause of Europe 
with the musician of Pesaro. That name belongs not to Italy, but 
to Germany. We need scarcely say it is that of Carl Maria Von 
Weber. But it is no less curious that his fame rests upon a single work 
—* Der Freischutz ;” his preceding compositions, and his “ Oberon” 
itself is scarcely known beyond the confined region of the British metro- 
polis, where it was written. 

The mystical music, like the sentimental drama, of Germany was har- 
bingered by rumour, and its merits were consequently magnified. The 
overture to “ Der Freischutz” was first heard, and it is impossible to 
exaggerate its merits or its effects. So poetical, so descriptive, so capti- 
vating, so forceful a composition in this species was never before pro- 
duced. The moment the entire opera was brought out it became uni- 
versal. The English Opera House, seven of the minor theatres, and, 
immediately after, Covent Garden and Drury Lane, gave it with all the 
splendour their means afforded. The provinces, of course, followed the 
example: the public mind was concentrated upon it by the same deception 
that the conjuror uses when he shows only the card which is to be thought 
of by his whole company. The result was what might be expected ; “ Der 
Freischutz” reigned exclusively for its period. It has, however, great . 
and singular excellencies ;—much of delightful melody ; more of quaint 
and felicitous adaptation, (the drinking song, for example ;) harmonies 
and culty te applied to the expression, not only of passion, but of the 
mystical and the picturesque; and a style curiously original, when the 
age is Considered. These set out prominently by the romance of the 
‘story, fixed, and perhaps a little exaggerated, even its intrinsic worth and 
erin The consequence was, a division of opinion between the Italian 
and an schools, and it came to be thought that the strength and ori- 
Hong Oe with the last. The arrival of Sontag and Stockhausen for- 
tified the growing belief that Germany was hereafter to give both music 
and singers (for instrumentalists it had already been celebrated) to 
Europe. The introduction of Swiss and other national airs, the novelty 
of the Jod/in, and their adoption by Malibran and other eminent singers, 

the rage. It has, however, been since a little cooled, though 
it was at first exalted by the introduction of the German opera in its 
natural range to contend upon its own stage with the Italian ; its general 
merits will not yet stand that test. But these circumstances have cer- 
tainly given a new turn to composition. Harmony and violent contrast, 
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melody constructed upon unvocal intervals, have taken place of the more 
von | easy, and flowing, as well as of the more florid manner. Rossini 
himself, in his “‘ Zelmira,’’ bent-to the fashion; Bellini has been thus 
bewildered by it; while Spohr and Marschner, “ born to the manner,” 
have shown it in all its extra ce and force. Pianoforte music has 
also usurped and is infected by this mysticism. Czerny and Hertz have 
superseded all writers but Moscheles; and we have been condemned to 
listen to compositions of Hertz that raise no emotions, remind us of 
nothing but Haydn’s adventure with Curtz.* | 

Such is the state of composition amongst those nations which give the 
tone to Europe. France has, indeed, of late, through a musical drama 
or two from the hand of Auber, added a little variety ; but the effect will 
not be of any force or duration. 

The reader will have gathered that the symmetrical beauty of Haydn, 
the voluptuous and deep-felt tenderness of Mozart, the animated and 

kling brilliancy of Rossini, the poetical and mystical strength of 

éber, have all enjoyed their day of triumph, and have still, and must 
continue to have, their votaries. Thus the science has been. enlarged, 
and a far more extended diversity of means established. The sources of 
the emotions now raised by music are changed. The more austere affee- 
tions were first lulled into silence, and charmed away by softer and more 
touching sensations; sensibility, in its turn, was chased by the higher 
excitement of animal spirits; mysticism succeeded ; and all these stimu- 
lants of pleasurable emotion now lie before the amateur for his choice, 
or are mixed in a confused and uninteresting jargon by the mere imitators. 
What have been the consequences upon English taste and English com- 
position we shall endeavour to explain (if permitted) in a second essay. 





* Curtz was the pantomimist of Vienna, He was led to apply to Haydn, during 
his early poverty, to compose for such an exhibition, and particularly for some 
descriptive music during a storm-scene. Their interview is thus narrated :— 

“ Curtz, all agitation, paced up and down the room where the composer was 
seated at the pianoforte. ‘ Imagine,’ said he, *‘ a mountain rising, and then a 
valley sinking ; and then another mountain, and then another valley, follow one 
after the other with rapidity, and at every moment alps and ab succeed each 
other’ This fine description was of no avail, In vain did Harlequin add the 
thunder and lightning. ‘ Come, describe for me all these horrors,” he rep 
incessantly ; ‘ but particularly represent distinctly these mountains and valleys.’ 

“Haydn drew hie fingers rapidly over the key-board, ran through the semitones, 
tried abundance of sevenths, passed from the lowest notes of the bass to the hi 
of the treble. Curtz was still dissatisfied. At last the young man, out of all patience, 
extended his hands to the two ends of the harpsichord, and bringing them ly 
together, exclaimed, ‘ The devil take the tempest!" * That's it, that’s it?’ 
the Harlequin, springing upon his neck, and almost stifling him.” rm 

A better description of Hertz’s Polonoise and Variations cannot be given than is 
contained in this anecdote. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





Drama and the Court-The Progress of Don Pedro—Court of Honour—Sun. 

 - Legislation—Oxford-street, Regent-street, and Bond-street—Public Life— 

The Dregs of London—The Slavery Scheme—Aristocracy—The Luxury of Self. 
Accusation—Nicknames—Love-Letters—Kean is Dead. 





Tue Drama anv THE Count.—May 23.—The Queen is going to the 
play ; good—the drama wants aid, and a royal visit may save some of 
the and queens of the night from starvation; but it is to the 
German play! Ah! that alters the case. The court will: never cheer- 
fully patronize the popular theatre ; the contact is too close—there is 

of collision ; and, besides, when the King appears in presence 
of the people, it becomes an affair of state, and more fuss is imperative 
than is consistent with a matter of amusement, Neither King nor 
Queen can ever go to Drury Lane or Covent Garden but to be seen and 
not to see. The theatre that suits majesty is a nice, elegant, little place 
in the purlieus of the palace, to which .the Lord Chamberlain alone 
should have the privilege of giving admission. Here the court could repair 
after dinner, when the drawing-rooms grew dull; and if our good monarch 
felt sleepy, he might as saony indulge there, at the back of his box, as 
at the end of his own sofa. Many philosophical reasons have been given 
for the decay of the drama; but the root of the matter is this, that the 
court has abandoned it. We are not quite so republican a people as 
some of us fancy, and we should be much less so, if any body was lis- 
tened to at court beyond a few booby lords. 

The drama is now grovelling in the lowest pit of darkness. In three 
years it might be restored to a greater share of prosperity than it ever 
enjoyed, and with vast advantage to literature, morality, and art. Throw 
open the drama, leaving it under certain regulations of police only— 
build an elegant court theatre in Pall-Mall—select a pa company of 
first-rate actors—appoint a few dramatic authors on the court staff—and_ 
let it stand as a sort of model-theatre. The Chamberlain having the selec - 
tion of the audience, the theatre would soon be the rage, and we should 
have actors and actresses worthy of a fashionable mania. Numerous writers 
would be stimulated to produce who now despise the ordeal of trafficking 
man and rival stars, and we should again have adrama. Three nights 
a week, and one drama each night, between the hours of nine and eleven, 
would afford ample entertainment, and interfere with nothing else. And 
here would be the reward of the finished actor; it would be presenting him 
with the golden rod; he would have arrived at the last honours of his 
profession. It need not interfere with his profits; he might still be permitted 
to form other engagements not inconsistent with his court nights. The 
dramatic author, too, would share equal advantages. So far from inter- 
fering with the national drama, it would make it a thousand times more 
national. It may be predicted, that the drama will never flourish in 
England until a Sailor King can walk into his own box with his hands 
in his pocket, and take amusement without going to it in state. 

It may be added, that this is but returning to a modification of that 
system under which the drama flourished as it may never do again. It 
was then the “ Queen’s,”” or the “ Duke's,” theatre—“ his Majesty’s 
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servants,” is a term uow merely farcical. It was for such a theatre 
that Moliére, Schiller, Goethe, and we may add Lope de Vega, as well 
as Shakspeare, wrote their plays. The last name with a difference. 


_Tue.Proeress or Don Pevro.—There are advices in town from 
Paris, which announce the success of a loan for the service of Don Pedro, 
and patt of the money is on the way to 0. Don Pedro has bor- 
rowed money—borrowed soldiers—borrowed sailors—borrowed a title— 
and has made a forcible loan of Oporto ; the only thing he cannot bor- 
row is success. He fights for his kingdom “ inch by inch ;’”! the pro- 
verb, however, of “¢ give an inch and he will take an ell,’ does not 
tohim. The only thing he has as yet taken is Oporto ;' the next thi 
he will take—is, his departure. . 


Court or Honovur.—tThe fatal duel at Exeter has excited a good deal 
of interest. In the history of such of these cases as come to light, the 
most striking thing about them is their gross mismanagement. Every 
district ought to have its court of honour, where all such matters would be 
placed upon their proper footing. The duel just alluded to, for instance, 
never could have happened had such court existed ; it would not have been 

itted a man to go out after having solemnly denied the offence attri- 
uted to him. If so, any person would be at the mercy of a vindictive duel- 
list; he has only to attribute offensive words, recriminate, and refuse to 
retract or accept apology. But in the case of the Chief Justice of Sierra 
Leone, still more legitimate objection against fighting existed. People ought 
tomeet at least on equal terms. Now aman who is volunteering to Sierra 
Leone is evidently possessed of a life of no value, and should never be 
allowed to set it against that of a respectable citizen at home. Who 
would fight a duel with a person just snatched from suicide? The case 
is precisely similar, The, Britomart was waiting to take Sir John 
Jeficott to “* the white man’s grave.”” He had not sailed, because the - 
wind was not fair. This is just as if a man, attempting to jump from 
Westminster Bridge into the Thames, was caught by the skirts by the 
watchman. Is such a one qualified for theduello? It is said the Colo- 
nial Office are determined 4 bring the fugitive back. | What folly! 
What worse punishment can they devise than the coast of Africa, among 
the condemned regiments? They would not, surely, exchange Sierra 
Leone for Australia! This would be rewarding the man! 


Sunpay Leotstation.—All that the legislature has to do in this 
matter is to constitute Sunday an illegal day of business. Any ordi- 
nances foreign to the national spirit will be evaded or defied—any in 
unison with it will be kept without enactment. But what right Lege 
any set of men to come forward and say, you must spend your day of 
rest in this or that fashion? Like other hypocrites, they pretend God’s 
will, when it is only their own fancy. ‘* Sunday,’”’—said Mr. Wilber- 
force, their patriarch, in the hearing of an unimpeachable witness,— 
“is not of Divine ordination: it is a temporal arrangement ;”’ and the 
attempt of any set of men to enforce their particular tastes as to the 
manner in which we shall spend our every seventh day, is about as 
reasonable as if another set of men were to enforce their particular notions 
in the dressing of our food, or the fashion of our attire. 
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It is very proper that one day should be fixed upon at convenient 
intervals for the suspension of work and the enjoyment of rest, and for 
the ceremonies of public worship, The seventh day was the Jewish 
interval; a similar space has been adopted by the Christian church, 
and there is no reason why it should be altered. But that it should all 
be passed in an austere observance of certain forms or not, depends 
entirely upon a man’s conviction of the importance of this mode of 
spending bis time, and no one yet ever produced conviction in an affair 
of conscience by the passing of an Act of Parliament. 

If persons are religiously disposed, they will spend all such time as 
they can spare from the business of life in some religious observance, 
or at least all such time as their conscience dictates to them ought to 
be spent. The Methodists, for instance, are not content with three or 
four meetings on a Sunday; they have many in the course of the week. 
It would be as fair for a legislator to say to them, you shall only meet 
once a week, as it would be for another to turn to a different sect and 
say, you shall meet as often as the Methodists—you shali go no journey 

ednesday evening—you shall buy no fish on a Saturday morning— 
no baker bake on a Monday—all which times are or ought to be 
sacred to prayer. 

The way to make the Sabbath holy is not through the House of Com- 
mons. 

The religious tracts, and similar publications, dwell on no point so 
strongly as the danger of Sabbath-breaking. No wonder—a poor fellow 
must either go to church, or to sleep, to be safe. If he is not impressed 
with the importance of church-going—if he finds the parson drowsy, or 
incomprehensible, the congregation smart and proud, and, on the whole, 
decides upon staying away—what is he to do? Every thing is dull— 
shut up—no sport allowed—restraint upon every movement—solemnity 
upon every face. Eaten up with ennui, he creeps into some corner with 
a few fellows similarly situated, and resorts to gambling for amusement ; 
or he collects his companions in some out-of-the-way beer shop; or, 
perhaps, he and they loiter by dozens at the “‘ town-end,”’ lounging on 
walls and posts, corrupting each other with loose conversation, and in- 
sulting the passengers by indecent remarks; and all this because the 
ordinary channels of amusement are blocked up, in the vain hope of 
driving him, and such as him, without trouble, into the arms of mother 
Church. Vain hope! The fervor of the dissenter who “ persuades” 
has done more to prevent Sabbath-breaking than all the laws that were 
ever made. The poor criminal, when reduced in prison to reflect upon 
the circumstances that have contributed to his fall, always has Sabbath- 
breaking put into his mouth, and he confesses the justice of the charge. 
No doubt: forbidden to work, forbidden to play, uninduced to go to 
church, he was driven to clandestine amusement and riotous compa- 
nionship in secret. No one in France ever talks of Sabbath-breaking as 
the cause of crime: no, for though the day is a day of worship, it is also 
a day of pleasure ; there is mass in the morning, but there is a dance at 


night; and thus youth and nature find a safety-valve : injudicious duties 
always lead to contraband trade, 


Oxrorp-sTREET, R&GENT-sTREET, AND Bonp-strEET.—London is 
this month at high-water; what is called gaicty is at the full; the flow 
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of population, the roll of equipages, and the glare of luxury, could 
hardly be greater. The tide roars along Oxford-street, rushes down 
Regent-street, and eddies in Piccadilly and Bond-street. This is pretty 
much the same quarter of town, and yet how different to the close ob- 
server is the aspect of these streets! buildings, shops, frequenters, horse 
and foot,—all have their grand distinctions. The character of Regent- 
street is given to it by its breadth and its holiday look ; to Oxford-street, 
by its thoroughfare, its admixture of people who want to pass on, to cross 
over, tostay. Bond-street has no longer its former fame; it is a t 
aristocratic market ; its eminence arises from its tradesmen, and those 
whom their skill or their stores compel to resort to them. Regent-street 
is the Western Exchange; here come foreigners, countrymen, citymen, 
men about town—it is the lounge where all go; where all move louln 
where all meet; and, asa necessary consequence, here is the most glaring 
exhibition of marketable beauty: it is the British female slave-market. 
For this reason, joined too, perhaps, to the hungry look of the exiled 
foreigner, for ever treading its pavé, and also a somewhat pretending 
and hollow attempt at show in the shops, Regent-street has ever an air 
of the painful to us. The poor, the vicious, and the fine, seem all going 
hand-in-hand ; it is a street for Mephistopheles to smoke his cigar in, 
Not so Oxford-street ; there is something wholesome about its bustle. 
The cart and the stage-coach mix becomingly with the equipage of 
state, and the gig and the cab and the coach, speaking of business and 
middle life taking its ease, wriggle in and out with a proper independ- 
ence among the chariots and barouches of the great. The trottotrs have 
the same character: Holborn pushes up a little into the regions of 
Oxford-street ; country folks crowd the shop-windows with no reckless 
Palais Royal air, as if waiting for the opening of a gambling-house as in 
Regent-street, but with the honest intention of buying some present to take 
home to their families. Men of all ranks meet in Oxford-street, but all 
seem as if they had some object. Bond-street, on the other hand, is a 
street that nobody seems to pass through ; it appears tenanted, not way- 
worn. Every man has the air of coming out or going into a shop, an hotel, 
or his lodgings, or as if he had only that instant stepped out of them. 
The carriages do not hurry through it as through Regent-street; they 
drive up to a door, as if they would cast anchor; and in the fair and 
fashionable occupants there is an air of the utomst quiet, but the quiet 
of a settled purpose; it seems as if they said to themselves, “‘ Now then 
is to commence the business of the day—let us proceed with method.” 
The character of the men in Bond-street is fixed—decided. Who ever 
saw a pale, thread-bare foreigner wandering about its precincts? Who 
ever caught a country attorney lounging in the neighbourhood of Jarrin’s? 
The city man who has business every where never has business in Bond- 
street. The men of Bond-street only belong to Bond-street; they just 
step into it, or are stepping out of it; they are going to their horses, or 
they have just dismounted; they are interrupting the business of a 
carriage, or they are dropping into a club or an hotel, to order a perfect 
little dinner for six. Yet all these streets lead into each other, and in the 
nature of things there seems no difference. Wherein consists the 
philosophy of streets, and how does it operate? Its results, as they have 
appeared to us, have been put down. 
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Lire.—By public life we presume is meant some share in the 
BE art eaatiez a a member of Parliament or a minister of the 
crown. Up till very lately, the causes which made it an object of ambi- 
tion were pretty obvious. Public life was synonymous with patronage, 
and commonly with wealth. Under a good government, place is be- 
stowed only on the most fit, and salary is strictly measured, as in other 
rofessions, by labour and desert. What, then, are the motives left which 
Lahene men to covet the honours of public life? None but a love of 
fame, a love of power, and the passion of benevolence ; and any one of 
these motives must be coupled with great acquirements, great talents, 
and competent wealth. These are high motives, and not slender endow- 
ments. Such being the qualifications, what, then, are the duties and the 
drawbacks? ‘The duties are a continual watchfulness kept upon the 
condition of the country or a department of it; a ready ear for all its 
wants and a ready remedy ; a ready tongue to proclaim the desires of the 
party interested, or a ready mind to invent a scheme for its satisfaction, 
and a persuasive oratory by which to make it acceptable in the council. 
What does all this imply ?—an utter devotion of brain and limb, late 
sitting up at nights in foul air, a perpetual correspondence, a never- 
ceasing perusal of publications, a perpetual attention to suggestion, and 
the courteous treatment of applicants without number and without reason. 
Domestic happiness is sacrificed ; the public man scarcely knows his 
own son, and would forget that he had any other wife than the world, if 
he did not now and then see a lady opposite to ‘him at those dinners— 
sacrifices also to the god Public, which he is compelled to give—whom 
his guests call by his name, and whom he remenibers to have worshipped 
before he was sworn in a Priest of Public Life. 

What are the drawbacks, or rewards as they are called ?—a station 
in society which brings no enjoyments, but imposes additional burthens. 
Your name becomes public property—that is to say, anybody may tear 
it in pieces; that which to others would be the grossest personal and 
punishable offence is against you pardonable, nay praiseworthy—for is it 
not the dirt done on public grounds? The newspapers claim you as 
their peculium ; as long as you are content to be their puppet, they 
dress you up in all fantastic colours ; but the instant you offend by pro- 
ceeding in your own way, they treat the puppet as Punch does his wife, 
and this amidst the plaudits of the rabble. It is allowable to attribute 
to a public man such motives as people would hesitate to assign to a 
pickpocket ; but as this is done on public grounds, the indelicacy is alto- 
gether in those who question the justice of the proceeding. Popularity. 
is said to be one of the rewards of public life: it is very questionable 
whether popularity is any reward at all, except to the mere vulgar and 
vain. But reward or not, it is never yielded according to desert, and is 
as fluctuating as the wind—a comparison which holds at every point of 
the compass, since it happens that a man’s best public action may be 
worst thought of, and, on the contrary, popularity can only be considered 
& noisy accompaniment of public life, oftener out than in tune with the 
harmony existing in the breast of a conscientious statesman. 

The true rewards of public life are the consciousness of benefiting 
large masses of fellowmen, almost in spite of themselves. This would 
be the feeling of a Penn, were he to steal into the grounds of a half- 
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savage community, and sow their fields with corn, without their know- 
ledge, and in opposition to their ignorance. The public man must 
teach himself to sympathise with general good and to be careless of 
small evil ; he.must rejoice at the prosperity of his country, though his 
wife may have gone off with his secretary, and his son be a dandy about 
town. 

But there is reason in all this: we are in a transition-age: hitherto 
men have ruled for themselves, for their party, or other sinister motives. 
The man of public life has so long used the public as the farmer does his 
sheep, that it may be pardoned if the public and its organs should sus- 
pect that the old system of fleecing is not altogether abandoned. Neither 
is it. The motives of public men are as yet mixed, and the people, 
like a long ill-used person, give most credit to the worst interpretation. 
When opportunities of rae become still fewer, when public men 
are still more thoroughly public servants, a grand secession will take 
place from the ranks of statesmen. The vain, the benevolent, the 
ambitious of power will remain: the service will be still harder; but 
the usage will be better, and the life far more satisfactory. 


Tue Drecs or Lonpon.—The “ Morming Chronicle” should take 
away its old motto about holding up a mirror of fashion, and exhibiting 
the “‘ body of the time, its form and pressure,” from the top of the Court 
Circular, and place it over the Police Reports. There is no such exact 
records of the true state of our population as the moving drama of Bow- 
street. Sir Frederick Roe’s theatre is a more accurate mirror of the age 
than the patent one hard by. Foreigners who are just now coming over In 
shoals, all intent upon circulating in the higher regions of society, would 
learn far more of England from the police-offices than Almack’s or the 
Duke of Devonshire’s. The view is certainly not quite so flattering ; on 
the contrary, it exhibits our masses in a very painful state of degradation. 
But to know the truth is the first step to a cure, and to attempt to hide 
the fact is the folly which Horace condemns—that of concealing a can- 
cerous shame. We are speaking not merely of the crime of the metro- 

lis, but its vice: it is not merely robbery and violence which come 

fore the magistrate, but domestic broils, quarrels, drunkenness, &c. 
&c., in the course of which is displayed incidentally the moral condition 
of the party concerned. Poverty has much to do with the aggravation 
of the evil, but it is scarcely at the bottom of it. Immorality of every 
description makes even competency miserable. We observe that among 
the lower classes of the town—the inhabitants of those quarters where what 
are called respectable people never set foot, but by the merest accident— 
parties living together are very commonly not married, and have no shame 
on the subject ;—that both sexes indulge in porter and gin to the very extent 
of their means, usually spending the greater part of their casual earnings in 
one long debauch,—out of this state arises quarrels, bruises, and fights, 
not a tithe of which ever appear at the offices. While such scenes are 
going on in one apartment of the house, perhaps the cellar, the rest of the 
building, is occupied with the thief and the prostitute, a domestic pair, 
or the old hag of a receiver of stolen goods, and perhaps opposite to her 
some dealer in flash paper or counterfeit coin. Mixed up with these is 
probably the hard-working lady’s shoemaker, or the poor man’s cobbler 
with his wife, and perhaps a family of eight or ten children playing up 
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and down the stairs with the promiscuous progeny of the neighbourhood. 
The street itself—and of such there are many hundreds—is one rag fair. 
The receivers of stolen goods expose bottles and old clothes ; the rubbish 
shop placards “ Dripping bought here,’ as a trap to cookmaids; the 
cobbler protrudes from his cellar huge draymen’s shoes; the greengrocer 
exhibits his cabbages and potatoes; the middle of the street 1s occupied 
with ragged brats at play, pregnant women with arms a-kimbo, and in 
high disputation, with, perhaps, some half-a-dozen fellows in their shirt- 
sleeves and pipes in their mouths, gazing listlessly from the various 
glassless rel above them. The corner of this precious retreat is 
sure to have a substantial gin-shop at its corner; and its well-worn 
swinging doors betray the constancy of its custom. Lower down in the 
street is the flash-house—the snug public where crimes are concocted 
and concealed. In such holes as these, also, are the academies of theft, 
where burglary is taught on scientific principles—where effigies, hung 
with wires and bells, are put up to exemplify the practice of pocket- 
picking. 

Before the Committee of the House of Commons, a convict was exa- 
mined ; among other questions (and the whole evidence is very curious) 
he was asked — 

“* Did you ever hear the prisoners at the Hulks speak of the places of 
resort in London—their flash-houses ?’—‘ Yes, I have heard them speak of 
the Cross-Keys, in Belton-street. There is a terrible flash-house in our 
neighbourhood.’ 

“ * Where is that ?}>—*‘ That is the Cock, in the corner of Cock-court ; and 
the worst house going is the Shades, for thieves. I have heard them talk 
on board the Hulks, and in Newgate too, about the Shades, dividing their 
spoils there of a night.” 

* * Where is the Shades ?,—‘ In the Strand, against Waterloo Bridge. 
You can go down there at twelve o'clock at night, and stay there all the 
next day, if you like. There are men and women and girls and all down 
there, and they go out tering. I have heard them say, “ We went out 
some days, and made 9/, or 10/., and then went down there, and called for 
pints of gin, and regulated our money there.” * 

“* The Shades you say is in the Strand, against Waterloo Bridge ?’— 
* Yes; you can see Waterloo Bridge as you stand at the Shades ; it is like 
a bar that you go in at—something like the front of the Adelphi, and you 
go down stairs ;—there is a cellar under ground,—a very large place, I have 
heard some of them say,—and there is dancing, and singing, and dominoes, 
and ecards played there.” 


It may surprise many that places of this description are found to exist . 
in the very centre of our wealth, and comfort, and respectability; but 
the fact is people are blind to that which has long existed before their 
eyes. The streets, courts, allevs, lanes—such as we have given a gene- 
ral description of above—are at the back doors of the best houses in 
town; they crowd the neighbourhood of streets of the greatest thorough- 
fare. Many who may read what has been said above will fancy that we 
are speaking of some modern Alsatia—the Petticoat-lane of Whitechapel, 
the Rosemary-lane of the Minories, or the Seven Dials of sevenfold infamy : 
if we had done so, it would have been bad enough, for all these places, 
St. Giles’s to boot, are in the heart of London; but more unsuspected 
places than these are worse—both the north and south sides of the Strand 
and Fleet-street, for instance, are doubly lined with infamy. 

But there is something still more shocking than the existence of the mere 
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hioles and corners of thieves and prostitutes in the héart of London. It 
is this—that the abodes of the industrious and the quasi-honest are mixed 
up with them, and that without pain to either . On the same stairs 
case dwells the drayman and the burglar; their children play together, 
and their quasi-wives interchange their hospitalities and their conversa- 
tion. In such quarters it is as little a disgrace to be a robber as it was 
in the time of Homer. When a man is apprehended, he “ gets into 
trouble,’? and a sympathy for him spreads. The drayman, the water- 
man, the cab-driver, the shoemaker, is not a robber, because he is in 
work. The boundaries of morality amongst this large class are utterly 
confounded: at this present moment the only moral distinction they 
make is that of rich and poor. Perhaps this great and overgrown city 
coutains within its bosom a quarter of a million of such doctrinaires. 
As long as all is quiet, they go on sprawling in their own mud; if, how- 
ever, times of a hot turbulence were to break out, the sections of St, 
Antoine never poured forth such a race of monsters—monsters, we mean, 
of a bad education. Is nothing to be done for the suppression of crime 
—for the separation of the habitual honest and the habitual dishonest— 
for the moral education of the people? 


Tue Stavery Scueme.—The bill for the abolition of slavery is a piece 
of closet legislation. It is a nice morsel of graduation : a fine specimen 
of the art of trimming or balancing. Here is a little for you, and a 
little for the other: here a knock, and there a plaster. That neither 
party should be pleased by such a measure, is a proverb: that both 
will be injured, and no good done, is equally certain. If any thing was 
clear, it was that the measure should be a simple one: complication 
implies failure, ruin. The slaves are to be freed ;—but by a process 
more complicated than that which goes to make a doctur of laws. Insti- 
tutions may be intricate and understood,—but they must be old, must 
have grown up gradaally, and be acquired slowly: to impose new and 
intricate institutions, upon even a tolerably enlightened people,,is im- 
practicable, much less upon a nation of ignorant and stupid slaves, 
mixed up with a body of masters bent upon throwing every obstacle 
possible in the way of their establishment. No law can suddenly enforce 
intelligence: that intelligence is required for the comprehension of Mr. 
Stanley’s measure is evident enough, by the sg | of interpretations 
that have been put upon it, even in this country. In slavery there are 
no half measures to be pursued: either the man must be a slave or a 
freeman ; but Mr. Stanley has discovered a tertium quad ;—an appren- 
tice,—with a family too, which is to be composed of half free and half 
slave children. 

The slave is an injured person: it is granted in the act of endeavour- 
ing to relieve him: but he is to pay for his relief; he is to buy his 
freedom gradually. The liberality of this is extreme,—it is not, how- 
ever, new. 

Now, what is it that the planter wants of the slave? His labour; 
and that at what he considers a fair price—his food and cloth- 
ing. If perfect emancipation were to take place to-morrow, the labour 
would be there still, and for sale: the only question is, whether it 
would cost much more than at present? It would probably cost less : 
for much more would be done. 
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The change of the conditions on which labour was engaged would, 
at first, create some little confusion, and certain police regulations 
would be 2 a ie as a system of rts, or something of the 
kind: but this is a mere affair of police. t only pat og 
doubly strong one, to which men of all colours shall be eligible. As 
much confusion will be made by the proposed change, with this differ- 
ence, that the slaves will be disappointed, and imagine themselves ill- 
treated, and the planters will be irritated into still further intemperance. 

If the measure had run thus, good would have resulted: it seems, 
however, that, from this reformed Parliament, we have got all there is 
any reason to expect. It has been pleasantly remarked, on a painful 
subject, that we have the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill. 

( 1.) By the law of England, henceforward no British subject shall 
have a property in his fellow-man. 

(2.) Every human being hitherto held in slavery is free, in the full 
sense of the word,—free according to the laws of England. 

(3.) Every man hitherto held in slavery may settle in any part of 
the British dominions, including British colonial possessions, he chooses. 

44.) Every slave, now become free, in the occupation of a tenement, or 
cottage and garden, is entitled to the possession of it in perpetuity, in lieu 
ofa labour rent of one day per week, or a fair composition for the same. 
To be forfeited by non-residence. 

(5.) The government will pay to every slave-proprietor one quarter, or 
half-year’s rental, or estimated rental ; it being supposed that the change 
herein enacted may cause a temporary cessation of labour, or confusion 
in the ordinary routine of agricultural employment. 

The ports of all such islands, or possessions, as may have been culti- 
vated by slave-labour, shall be declared as unrestricted as any British 
port whatever, with this exception, that every vessel entering such ports 
shall pay a small tonnage, or otherwise measured duty, which shall go 
to form a fund for the maintenance of hospital farms, in which only 
shall be employed negroes above a certain age, or otherwise disqualified 
for hard labour. 

This change to take place at the close of harvest. Other regulations 
would be required, but nothing which would interfere with the simplicity 
of a plan not only dear to humanity, but level to the meanest capacity. 


Aristocracy.—Aristocracy means that power or strength which is con- 
ferred by being, politically speaking, the best: it is the Force of the Best. 
It may be applied to other objects than rank; as the aristocracy of wealth, 
of beauty. To apply it to rank is a usurpation: it strictly belongs to 
citizenship ; he who is of the number of the best citizens is an aristocrat, 
properly speaking : it need not be remarked how widely this sense of 
the term differs from the popular one. How the aristocracy proper— 
that is, of citizenship—was converted into the aristocracy of rank or 
blood, is pretty evident. The best citizens were naturally entrusted 
with power. A thing a man has long used as his own, soon becomes 
looked on as a family affair: the best citizens are weak on the subject 
of their children, and the people are also weak on the subject of their 
favourites. Thus it was easily agreed that the power, which was first 
conferred on merit, should be entailed on the sons of merit. More 
active citizens might interfere, and wrest the actual exercise of power 
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from the hands into which it had devolved : but still the honour remained 
and the wealth oftentimes, which power is very apt to get about it. j 

We are living in a society where aristocracy has been very careful of 
its descendants, and very strictly entailed honour, power, and, as far as 
was possible, wealth. By a skilful command of the channels of public 
opinion, care has been taken to protect this strict descent of honours by 
establishing it as a popular article of faith, that this sort of aristocracy 
is essential to the well-being of the state, nay, to the administration of 
every department ; and it is singular, that they who lose by this arrange- 
ment, are more firmly convinced of its wisdom than those who gain by 
it. The perpetual contention of countries and communities has originally 
made excellence in war the first claim of a citizen: thus the best citizens, 
or the original aristocracy of many countries, were warriors, and these 
have contrived to hand down their honours to their ‘‘ lean and slippered”’ 
descendants. 

The pugnaciousness of mankind has thus given to aristocracy its 
present form. As pugnaciousness is counteracted by reason and edu- 
cation, other necessities, other tastes arise, which considerably modify the 
ancient forms of aristocracy. Commerce breeds its heroes: wealgh 
comes to be paramount : the educated worship talent, which supplies them 
with mental food. In the arts, the Gifted form an aristocracy apart. 
Hitherto the old prejudice in favour of the feudal aristocracy has tare 
——, in so great a perfection, that any other kind of aristocracy is 

eld inferior, and some are accounted altogether despicable. But, as we 
advance farther in civilization, great changes will take place. Things 
will be valued more nearly at their real value. The Gifted of Nature 
will especially rise in estimation ; the man of genius will cease to care 
for the notice of the man of rank. They who can contribute to the 
wisdom, or entertainment of multitudes, will take place of persons who 
have no claim upon the attention of any one, except from their being 
sprung from a particular line. 


Tae Luxury or Sevr-Accusation.—A droll instance of the illogi- 
cal character of the reasoning of ignorant people occurs in the examina- 
tion of the man who gave himself up as the murderer of Miss Elmes. 
He says now that he knows nothing of the crime, but what he got from 
the newspapers : it is the description in the newspapers that has brought 
him into his present arene and therefore he will never read news- 
papers again. He says nothing against excessive drinking,—he does not 
forswear porter or gin,—he beats and quarrels with his pseudo-wife,— 
lives a loose life and gets the reputation of a bad character,—but he makes 
no resolution to reform his habits, and live decently. All these vices are 
too dear to be blamed ; but the reading of newspapers, the only thing, 
as Cicero says of speech, that distinguishes him from the brutes, he wi 
give up, because it furnished his perturbed brain with the materials of 
imposture— He damns the sin he has no mind to.” 


“ Mr. Gregorie.—So, by your own admission, when you get tipsy, you 
are apt to accuse your acquaintances of being murderers ?”’ 

“ Prisoner.—All I know about the murder is the accounts I read in the 
newspapers ; it has brought me into a very awkward situation, and I will 
take care never to read a newspaper again as long as I live.” 


The case is a curious one ; and, should it turn out that his story wasa 
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fabrication, and that he had no hand in the murder, it will be another 
illustration of the influence which topics of general interest and conver. 
sation have in shaping the forms in which monomania shows itself. 
When the intensity of public opinion rises above a certain point, it 
brings forward all the undecided cases of monomania. In the time of 
the fires, there were several instances of maniac incendiaries ; some, too, 
accused themselves of arson without grounds: when there was an 
outcry against the King, as turning his back on reform, the brutal, 
half-witted sailor Collins was driven into an act of desperation against his 
person. At the time of the murder of the Mars and the Williamsons, there 
was a sort of passion for assassination, or, as if it were the next best 
thing, self-accusation of the crime. There is an infectious or sympathetic 
property in general agitation, which increases as it spreads in a rapid 
ratio: weak heads it upsets, and the absurdity they consequently exhibit 
is sure to take some form of the popular excitement. 

This case, however, is not altogether clear: the man may only have 
repented of his confession. Drink and domestic disturbance, joined with 
some remorse, may have put him altogether out of love with existence. 
The sober and orderly life of a prison cell may have given him quite a 
different taste for life. The confusion of his intellect having subsided, the 
near prospect of the gallows becomes disagreeable. 


Nicxnames.—Peter Macculloch! growls the “ Political Register ;” 
Matthew Macullock! sneers the ‘‘ Times.”? ‘* What’s in a name?” 
Why, everything, according to Cobbett and the Leading Journal: they 
make everything turn upon it. The trick is, however, a very stale one. 
The “ bleody old Times,” and the ‘“‘ bone-grubber Cobbett,”’ to use 
their own phraseology, are here but imitators of those second-rate ex- 
clusives, who strive after a momentary superiority over their acquain- 
tance, by showing that they hold the person in so little esteem, that they 
really do not recollect the name by which he goes. The affectation is 
not worthy the reputation and the ability of the Great Journal. 

While the “* Times ”’ is thus exposing itself, the “‘ Chronicle”? com- 
poses itself into the position of a grave defence :—‘‘ We do not call on 
our contemporary to subscribe to Mr. M‘Culloch’s opinions ; but we are 
entitled to claim for a worthy as well as a very able individual a more 
respectful treatment than he has of late received from that quarter.” 
This, though generously meant, is a piece of solemn superfluity. M‘Cul- 
loch is wise, and it is therefore his natural destiny to be abused! 
Every superior, energetic mind, that lays its whole strength upon im- 
proving the condition of its age, or, indeed, in any way proceeds in ad- 
vance of the knowledge of its age, becomes the foul scorn of the dicta- 
tors of the day. It has ever been so: it is easier to jeer or to abuse 
than to refute. The intellectual faculties are rarely educated, and con- 
sequently slow to exertion; the animal ones, ex necessitate, are always 
in prime order. Thus it is that men in grievous want of argument are 
ever ready of fist. Writers, who feel it pain and trouble to reason, can 
still malign by insinuation, or by direct assertion, or, more adroitly still, 
by misnomer, What must be the condition of that country,—what the 
force of its public opinion, its private knowledge,—if questions of the 


most vital importance are to be decided by the mis-christianizing of 4 
surname ? 
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The name of M‘Culloch, which, if for no other reason respectable, is so 
because it belongs to an upright, an independent, and energetic man of 
ius, who has given his whole life up to the ungainful science of “ Public 
fealth,’’ has already been dishonoured by the name of two apostles— 
one, at least, of unequivocal faith. What, now, if it should go the whole 
round of apostolic denominations, is there a e question that would 
be altered one iota? What if Newton had, instead of Isaac, been 
called Abraham, or Bacon Fanny, instead of Francis,—what then ?— 
the “ Principia’ and the “ Novum Organum’”’ would have remained 
the same. But the Cokes and the Hooks of their days had different 
modes of exhaling their spite. Mr. M‘Culloch needs no apology on our 
perts.. They who cannot judge of his writings may not be informed by 
a few sentences. Those who are capable of following him in his various 
useful and able works do not require to be cautioned against the nick- 
names of either the “ Times ”’ or the * Political Register.” 


Love-Letrers.—It is surprising that none of those booksellers who 
love to publish collections of epitaphs, epigrams, bon-mots, and modern 
editions of Joe Miller, the John Duntons of the day, have not hitherto 
published the love-letters of the courts of law and the police-offices : 
they are often amusing ; but, what is more, they lift up the veil of society, 
—they disclose the secrets of half-civilized life,—they are laughable to 
the general reader—to the philosopher they are pregnant with instruction. 
The letters found on thieves and forgers when they are searched are often 
a great prize to one who wishes to gauge the spirit of the great crime- 

pulation of the metropolis. This month has produced more than one, 

he following is the composition of a bigamist, who wishes to resume 
his connexion with the second partner of his eh couch. He writes 
this on quitting the prison where he had expiated his crime :— 


“ Dear beller,—my mind as bin in a compleat state of anksitity ever 
since I cum out of Newgit, as i cant have your cumperny as we used to 
have. 1 have been hobligated to pervade the street were you live all day, 
Becos wen I nocks nobody cums and lets me in. I can't live with my piece 
of mind till I hear from your sweat lips as es wont have nothing to do no 
more with me. my luv, i can't liv withhout your sweat cumperny, I mite 
as well be kick’d out of the walls of the creation. my luv, if you will cum 
back and enjoy wonce more with your hown John the sweats of connubible 
matrimony, and I will make you a cumfortable home. I will promise you 
on the Bible never to hide you no more, my luv. I only hided you to make 
you the fonder on me; but as you hopjeck to sitch, 1 shall never undertake 
that transacktion. If you don't cum and se me now, you shall repent it, 
for | carry somethin allays about me.—Your own true luv, 

“ Joun FARRELL.” 


Our readers will admire the splendid figure of being kicked out of the 
“ walls of the creation:” it is copied from Lucretius’s “ flammantia 
meenia mundi.’”? We fear, however, that some reporter of a Swiftian 
ingenuity has been practising upon the less happy attempts of the unlet- 
tered bigamist. 

Here, however, is a genuine epistle; its truth is impressed on every 
line. The writer is said to be a fashionable-looking young man ; he had 
made love to a Miss Alger; for reasons of state or scandal, she had of 
late discountenanced his addresses; but the lover would not take his 
rejection from the janitor, Having detected the weak places of the 
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parental abode, he writes this most passionate appeal to the more fragile 
parts of the mansion :— 

“ Mr. Alger here handed to Mr. Walker a note which the prisoner had a 
few days before sent to his daughter, and of which the following is a copy :— 

“9 lake if you value your happiness as well as mine—and to prevent 
every window in the house being broken—meet me instantly, or I wilt play 
the devil back and front.’ 

“ Mr. Walker.— What is he? 

“ Mr. Alger.—I really don't know, Sir; but he professes to be a gentle- 
man, and has been too much indulged at my house. 

“ The prisoner did not deny that the note was written by him, but said 
he was under strong excitement of feeling at the time he wrote it.” 


If you value your happiness, meet me—but perhaps you think happi- 
ness all humbug ;—if, then, you value your windows, meet me—and not 
merely your windows in front; I am general enough to take you in rear. 
You will be attacked back and front, unless you consent to a truce or 
surrender. Here isasummons! In all the loesdettate that appear in 
newspapers we observe a worldly feeling. ‘They pretend to passion, and 
in words disdain the practical ; but in some little parenthesis or postscript 
they all let out the spirit of the age, which is one intimately connected 
with the currency question. One love-letter ends with “* How are you 
off for potatoes ?”’ another appeals to the heart with all the force of a 
glazier’s bill. 


Kean 1s Deap!—May 25. Kean’s death seems to be the signal for 
the fall of the curtain on the drama. Surely the tragi-comedy is at an 
end; the stage is strewn with the fallen. Covent-Garden and Drury- 
Lane are in the hands of Bunn! The only performances tolerated at the 
national theatres are foreign ones—German and Italian singing, French 
dancing. The standard company of Covent-Garden is driven from the 
stage by a Parisian lessee, who alleges want of patronage. He crushes 
the “ Wife” under his iron ordonnance, which the newspapers tell us 
was the finest and most flourishing drama that has been for years on the 
boards. The company—an army—has been driven to seek for shelter 
under the slender walls of Vestris’s poor little theatre. Every man that 
of late has had to do with the stage is understood to have been “ vic- 
timized.”” At the very crisis of fate, the troubled spirit of poor Kean 
flits away: the banshee of the drama has shricked: there is an end. 
Exeunt omnes. 

It is said that one hundred comedians attend the body of Kean to the 
grave. There is a fancy in the Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin which 
we remember being touched with. The Hermit visits the Catacombs of 
Paris, in company with some young people: when they left those dark, 
subterranean passages, the young folks tripped lightly into the open air. 
The old man stayed behind. Emilie returned, and taking him by the 
hand, said, “ Why do you loiter?” I was thinking,” said he, 
“* whether it was worth the while to come out !”” 

The tragedians who loiter behind in Kean’s vault, when they have 
once deposited the dead, may well be excused if they stay a moment or 
two thinking whether it is worth the while to come out. 
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* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM,.”—Horal, 





Dresden. 


Dzar Str,—Were I to relate all the adventures we have had since quit- 
ting London to the present moment, I should require a folio of paper; I 
shall therefore content myself with giving you an idea of the more sa 
part of the world, which I flatter myself we know a little of. Our journey, 
though not quite as full of adventures as Gil Blas, yet, for two unassuming 
travellers, I think we have had enough. Our difficulties first made their ap- 
pearance on the strands between Kéningsburg and Memel. We were from 
three o'clock one morning until the same hour the next, traversing a desert, 
with nothing human save ourselves to be seen. A few withered trees, to indi- 
cate the safest way, was all that told the hand of man had been there. The sea 
on one side, and immense sandbanks on the other, alone greeted the eye. 
Sometimes we were travelling up to the axle-trees in the water, at others 
three or four feet deep in sand, and no prospect of going beyond a walk 
with six horses and a willing postilion. We passed the day at this rate, 
till the sun, sinking into the sea, told us he had finished his course ;—no 
brilliant colours surrounded his setting: he sunk, looking pale and weary like 
us, after his long day's journey. Our horses stopped from fatigue eve 
moment, till Manuel pelted them with stones. The courier seated on a trun 
whipping from behind ; the postilion swearing and urging the poor beasts 
on, gave rise to an immoderate fit of laughter, though we were shivering 
with cold, and had eaten nothing all day. This scene, however, excited our 
risibility to such a degree, that we laugh to this day at Manuel urging the 
beasts on with his—Dat is good—dat is good. In this way we arrived at 
Memel at three o'clock, being just four-and-twenty hours from the time we 
left Koningsburg. We crossed the river in a boat, and landed safe on 
the other side. After this fatigue we slept on the miserable beds given us, 
9s sound as if they were beds of down. 

The day following we arrived at Polongen, the Russian frontier, where 
our luggage was ransacked by a dirty set of Russian employés, who regarded 
certain private articles we had in the carriage as if they anticipated a gun- 
perso: plot from their appearance. They took all our books and maps from 

s, and turned us into Courland at the mercy of a ragamuflin postboy, who 
drove six horses at their fiercest speed down perpendicular hills, and up 
them at the same rate—such is the usual travelling in Russia. The hair- 
breadth escapes we had are enough to make us wonder we were not a hun- 
dred times sent to that bourn from whence no traveller returns. The 
country in Russia is generally ugly. Immense forests of pine, large barren 
plains, the villages not deserving the name, and very filthy; the houses built 
of pine wood in its natural form, the road one common dunghill, always up 
to the peasants’ ancles in mud, &c., the women with little more covering 
than our first parent, and particularly ugly. Men, one and all, wear the 
same long coat of sheep skin, or coarse cloth, down to their ancles, loose 
trousers hitched into a large boot, a gaudy sash round their waist, a low- 
crowned hat, and under it a face that would disgrace a satyr; shaggy hair, 
long whiskers, moustache, a very long beard, the neck bare and wed, some- 
times a shirt of blue check and sometimes not—all this you must picture to 
mame filthy to the last degree, a comb or towel being unknown to them. 

ere are but two classes in Russia, high and low. The latter are in their 
unsophisticated state, more resembling the brutes than civilized man. 
Nothing can equal their cool indifference to humanity. We saw occasions 
in which their brutality was displayed. Women, who do all the laborious 
work, go in a small sort of cart which they use in Russia, imme nse distances, 
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with parcels for a rouble or two: one of these broke down, and a very old 
woman stood looking at her accident, while twenty young men passed and 
not one would assist her. We broke down, and the same thing occurred. 
In St. Petersburg it is just the same. They are all slaves, in the proper 
sense of the word. Each family reckons its importance by the number of 
its slaves, who are taught, while young, different trades, the produce of 
which they sell, and is generally the fortune of those who possess them. 
The army when in undress is most pitiable : black bread, the colour of ink, 
and guass, flour and water fermented, is their drink. An officer's pay is 
twenty pounds a year; so judge of the poor soldiers. The way they sleep is 
worse than pigs in England: my heart ached more than once to see these 

fellows without shoes or stockings, marching to their different destina- 
tions, looking the picture of misery ; but they are so ignorant and so uncivi- 
lized, I doubt if they themselves lament their condition. 

St. Petersburg is really a most beautiful ae palaces, the quays, 
the streets, and though last, not least, the beautiful Neva, whose colour and 
surfuce is like a polished mirror. The living is the most expensive you can 
imagine, and the worst ; the climate most unhealthy and ys ay to the 
spirits; the people, cold, proud, and intriguing to the last degree. There 
are no ayrémens to induce any one to take up their residence in St. Peters- 
burg. While we were there, there was no night ;—this at least was novelty 
for us. 

Our journey (though full of uncomfortable adventures, travelling over 
sand nearly all the way) to Moscow delighted us. Nothing can be more 
éclatant than the view of Moscow, seen from the walls of the Kremlin, the 
ancient palace of the Czars, the only building respected by the burning 
element. From here you have sixteen hundred churches in view, each one 
with five or six domes and cupolas, rising one above the other in majestic 
grandeur, some green, gold and silver, and in the most beautiful forms, in- 
terspersed with trees, fine buildings, and convents in the distance, whose 
bells chime the hour of prayer, which, but indistinctly heard, gives this 
scene, that I have attempted todescribe, an appearance of romance that one 
reads, but never expects to see realized. hen we first looked at it, we 
could searcely breathe from excess of admiration. Within the wails of the 
Kremlin are nine churches, the palace of the emperor, the governor's palace, 
the treasury, (enormously rich in jewels,) the senate, and the guardhouse, all 
fine architecture. We remained in Moscow three weeks, and did not regret 
it, L assure you. They have an excellent French play there, that would not 
disgrace Paris. 

Our journey to Warsaw was worse than any: no hotels, filthy post-houses, 
no beds, mattresses devoured with fleas, and in the day time wading through 
mud and ruts, that endangered our necks every moment, to say nothing of 
sticking in a hole on a marsh, where all was under water, and being obliged 
to return on a raft over the river, in a pitch dark night, the postilions crying, 
and with six horses to guide down a perpendicular place, to get to the river. 
The Jews in Poland amused us very much; we found them much more 
honest than the Christians; they would not sometimes give us knives and 
forks to eat with, and always broke the plates we had eaten olf: this was their 
way of treating us: but in comparison with what we had suffered, we greeted 
them as in some way our fellow-creatures, which feeling the Russians com- 
pletely deprived us of. We found Warsaw not as we expected to find it. 
All there seemed dull and broken-hearted, but with a spirit of revenge 
deeply graven on their hearts against the Russians. We made acquaint- 
ance with a family, and heard frue statements of the noble manner in 
which the Poles treated the Russians, in allowing them to leave unmolested 
a place they never had a right to enter. I doubt much if the Poles do not 
revenge themselves, as they fought most unequally. The Russians had 
fifty to one, yet the Poles kept them out evan Cave You may judge of a 
Russian’s humanity, by their making two servants to stand outside in the 
cold on a portmanteau, all the way from Moscow to Warsaw ! 
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We were, I assure you, most delighted to find’ ourselves once more in a 
civilized country, and hailed it as gladly as the mariner bails the land after 
a tempest. All our enjoyments seem fresher ; we are not so b/asé as before 
—a trifling pleasure appears to me quite delightful. Whoever bas spoilt his 
gout, I advise him to go to Russia, not knowing the customs, and he will 
return to revel in the enjoyment of a moderated existence, 

I was, I can assure you, most anxious te write to you from Russia, but 
such a letter as would have been entertaining, and where the mind of an 
English-born should speak, could never have reached England ; an auto-da-fé 
for the letter, a ‘‘ surveillance de police’ for the writer, being the only re- 
sults to be anticipated where you attempt anything above a mere puerile 
epistle, without any details, except all favourable ones, false, but flattering 
the patriotic conceit of the Postmaster-General of al] the Russias. 

Dresden is delightful, and the living dirt cheap—places in the dress circle 
at the Italian or German opera, where the performances are first-rate, only 
cost éwo shillings ; a most excellent dinner the same price; a bottle of the 
best old Burgundy, five shillings; apartments, making up four rooms, ve 
comfortably furnished, at the first hotel, five shillings a day in winter, an 
four in summer. After this statement you will perceive that one can live 
luxuriously here, without care or trouble, for the same amount yearly as a 
cheating and rascally London tailor will make you pay for two or three 
suits of clothes, &c. Adieu, my ‘| Sir, x 

am, &c. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine.—Sir,—The oyster season 
has terminated—scarce a shell remains to mark where the “ natives" have 
been—and yet no adequate commemoration has appeared of an individual 
who was fully entitled to have received such a tribute at the commencement 
of that season—I mean the late Mr. Dando. That extraordinary character 
was more intimately connected with the oyster-market (in the quality of a 
consumer) than any man breathing. He discussed, indeed, the pretensions 
of the whole testaceous tribe with the most astonishing capacity—but in 
oysters he was pre-eminent; and his wey life and being ma said to have 
been, in a great degree, ostreaceous. Thus identified with a curious and 
highly-admired class of the animal kingdom, is it not marvellous that his 
memory should not, by some one of the numerous degustators of oysters 
with whom our capital abounds, have been honoured with a suitable record; 
Nay, when we pass from this particular accomplishment, and consider his 
general powers—when we remember his range of appetite through the whole 
cibarious system—his unfailing faculty of digestion, (or assimilation, as I 
believe it is dietetically called,) and his incalculable resources of non-pay- 
ment—our surprise at the cold oblivion which has been suffered to swallow 
up such a man becomes destitute of «a limit. Certainly no man ever ate 
more, yet none ever ate more cheaply. Can these two grounds of distinction 
be utterly lost on a public who are, on most occasions, so generously forward 
to lavish their attention upon everything that partakes of singularity? But, 
Sir, without more speculation—for that were as endless as Mr. Dando s infinite 
esuriency—I beg leave to submit to you the following humble attempt) made 
some months since, but diffidently witheld) to supply the shameful omission of 
Which I complain—in order that it may no longer be said that a man, who 
could eat half his weight in oysters, and drink the other half in brandy-and- 
Water, has departed from among us unnoticed and unsung :— 


Lines ON THE LATE Mr. Danpo. 
‘* Harpeis gula digna rapacibus !''— Hor. 


Danpo, devouring terrorist, is dead, 
And to the “ Diet of Worms’ below hath sped, 
Whose hungry members, on his corpse supine, 
On his own principle shall gratis dine. 
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Esurient hero! o'er his shrunk remains 
The muse to a tearlet not disdains. 
Ambition swayed his stomach, and his sense 
Of things was lost in appetite immense*. 
He, of the palate’s vie true Sema 
Looked on the as his Palatinate ! 
London by him as one great carte was scanned , 
The country flats to him were “ table-land,” . 
And Nature's own expanse “a glorious spread,” 
Where his all-grasping stomach might be fed. 
Willing to instruct, and resolute to live, 
He taught Vendition's self perforce to give ! 
But life tow'rds death continually is curved, 
And Dando, stuffed, could yet not be preserved. 
To envious plagues himself a plague had grown, 
So angry Cholera marked him for her own. 
See, at the call of Death, Dando become 
(Soon as Death said, ‘‘ Dan, die, Dan! Do, Dan!) dumb !'+ 
Much, much he mourned to die, and leave behindt 
A world where yet so oft he might have dined ! 
But most he grieved to go, against all reason, 
Just at the opening of the oyster season ! - 

G. D. 





The Theatrical Critic in the Observer, (Mr. Payne Collier, we believe,) 
after first declaring Mr. Bulwer's Bill for the better regulation of Theatres 
ought not to pass at any time—now blames him for not having passed it 
before. If the Critic knew the difficulty and labour that attend the stages 
of any bill not introduced by a Member of the Government, he would neither 
censure, nor wonder at, the delay. The second reading of a bill becomes 
“an order of the day “—it comes on after the other business—rarely before 
one or two o'clock in the morning—the House is usually very thin—it is in 
the power of any member who opposes the bill “ to count the House out.” 


Three times, after waiting the whole night to bring on the Bill, has 
Bulwer been prevented doing so, by an opponent ow intention 






count the House out if he made the attempt. Mr. B zealous now as 
ever for the passing of the Bill, and as convinced as-¢vef“of its expedieticy. 

N.B.—The other Bill for securing to Dramati¢ Authors their Copyright 
has been carried by Mr. Bulwer through the House of Commons, and is now 
safely lodged at the House of Lords. To whont by-the-by, the Dramatic 
Authors might as well address a Petition. ~*’ 


® . «+ Cibus omnis in illo ® 


Causa cibi est ; semperque locus fit Tnanis edendo.— Ovid. 

+ These words may appear like an accidental illustration of the three gerunds, 
Cor, as they may here be styled, jeer-rounds,) iu di, do, and dum. I have no inten- 
tion that their occurrence should be thought otherwise than fortuitous; but it 
gives me an opportunity of observing, by the way, and as a curious coincidence, 
that Dando himself was very nicely conversant with the Eaten Grammar, and 
thoroughly grounded in the accidents, which indeed had been well beaten into him. 

these occasions of discipline, it may be further remarked, he afforded a living 
example of what is termed, by Cockney scholars, the supine in hum ! 

I The distressing possibility there was, that this great original should “ die and 
leave the world no copy,” has happily not been extended into fact. A female dis- 
ciple, as the news Ee have informed us, has started up with competent powers 
for the exercise of the same large gt poem y vocation. If I were inclined to 
compliment this lady, 1 might speak of her in the stirring words of Byron, as 
* The tocsin of the soul—the dinner-bedle /” Of her movements nothing recently 
has been heard ; but, with the accomplishments she possesses, she must ere long 
(like many a clever lawyer) cat her way to the bar, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


SIR HENRY HOTHAM, K.C.B. 


Vice- Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Squadron in the Mediterranean, died in the 57th year of his age. Sir Henry 
was the youngest son of the second Lord Hotham, and in the early part of the 
revolutionary war commanded the Fléche sloop of war ; he was posted, in 1795, into 
the Mignone, and was constantly in active service in that ship, and in the Dido, 
Blanche, and Immortalité frigates, until the peace of Amiens, being particularly 
successful in the capture and destruction of several large French privateers. On 
the renewal of hostilities in 1803, he was appointed to the Impérieuse, and then 
to the Révolutionnaire, in which latter frigate he assisted at the capture of Admiral 
Dumanoir’s squadron of four sail of the line, by Sir Richard Strachan's squadron. 
In 1809, in the Defiance, he assisted in the destruction of three French frigates in 
the Sable d’Olonne; and, subsequently, on the north coast of Spain, greatly aided 
the guerrillas and Spanish patriots in resisting the usurpation of the French army, 
furnishing them with advice, supplies of sions, and ammunition, and the con- 
stant assistance of his ship. In 1812, in the Northumberland, Sir Henry, in a 
neat and gallant manner, drove on shore and destroyed, near the entrance of 
L'Orient, two French frigates of 44 guns each, and an 18-gun brig; and during the 
American war he was Captain of the Fleet to Admiral Sir J. B. Warren. In 1813, 
he was nominated Colonel of Marines, and in the following year became Flag- 
Officer, and, on Buonaparte’s return from Elba, served as such in the Channel 
Fleet. Sir Henry officiated as one of the Lords of the Admiralty from 1818 to 
1822; and was appointed to the command which he held, until his death, in March, 
agg Henry married, in }816, Lady Frances Rous, by whom he had three 
children. 


EDMUND KEAN, 


The most celebrated tragedian of our time, died at Richmond, on May 15th. He 
was born, we believe, on the 17th of March, 1788; and, nearly as soon as he 
could walk, he appeared as a boy-actor on the stage, and went through all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of a young player’s life. At Drury-lane Theatre, when Kemble 
was in the height of his glory, the obscure child, the unknown heir-apparent to the 
tragic throne, was used in processions, &c. Subsequently, at the Ha he 
delivered messages, and performed in small parts, with no advantage to himself, the 
company, or the audience; and he was remarkable for the silence and sh 
with which he took his seat in the green-room,—his eye alone “ discoursing most 
eloquent music.” Through various country theatres he passed with varied 
until he joined the Exeter company. Here he attracted the admiration of Dr. 
Pt a gentleman of taste and influence; and through his interference, Mr. 

, on the part of the Committee of Drury-lane Theatre, went to Dorchester, 
for the express purpose of seeing Kean act. The result of the interview was an 
engagement ; and, in January, 1814, he appeared on the boards of Drary. Of all 
his provincial audiences, we believe that the good people of Exeter were most alive 
to his transcendant merit; while the inhabitants of Guernsey have distinguished 
themselves by disrelishing his acting, and literally driving him from their —_ 
Guernsey should have had a Claremont or a Cr Imade on a scale low enough 
its intellect. Kean’s first appearance at Drury-lane, on the 26th of January, 1814, 
in Shylock, in the disastrous—we were almost about to say, the most disastrous 
days of Drury—we shall not easily forget! The house was empty of nearly all but 
critics, and those who came in with oranges or orders; and the listlessness of the » 
small spiritless audience, at the first night of a new Shylock, was the “* — 
which is not repose.”” There came on a small man, with an Italian face and fatal 
eye, which struck all. Attention soon ripened into enthusiasm; and never, per- 
haps, did Kean play with such startling effect as on this night to the surprised few ! 
His voice was harsh, his style new, his action abrupt and angular; but there was 
the decision,—the inspiration of genius, in the look, the tens, the besring,-—<he 
hard unbending Jew was before us in the full vigour of his malignity—the injuries 
upon him and upon his tribe saddened in his ores but through them could 
trace the dark spirit of revenge, glaring in fearful, imperishable fury. night 
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was the starting-post on the great course upon which he was destined to run his 
! / 

ary meee re actor,” an eloquent writer in the Athenwum, “ ever had 

the ball so completely at his foot as Kean had; nay, the ball at Ais foot waited not 

for the impelling touch—like the f le gee ran yy = ae = Fortu- 

natus, leading him to happiness and speeded before him; but the invete- 

zage wibiche ot _gnaen benay| hope, ee every Aregeyy Sf, peeden ond Ping"? and 


him on,— 
‘ __.. from flower to flower, 
A wearied chace—a wasted hour !’ 2 


Frank in his nature—impetuous in his soul, he knew no calmness of object or en. 

: “ aut Cesar aut nullus"” was his motto—He must either fly or burrow / 
and he never disguised his vices or his virtues. With the genius to have been more 
than a Garrick in his art, he had the fSllies and passions at times to reduce him 
almost beneath a Cooke in his habits. He could, at Drury-lane, electrify a Byron, 
and chill the blood at his heart with the fearful energies of his wondrous genius ; 
and, quitting the feats he could, on the same evening, delight the spirits of the 
lower with his brilliant, dashing gaieties and acted songs. Those who have 
seen his third act of ‘ Othello,’ must ever tremble in their memories; and those 
who have heard him recife ‘ Black Eyed Susan’ to the pathos of his own music, 


sadden still: such on and such are not easily borne at the moment, or 
omen f pathos y ’ 


CAPTAIN RICHBELL. 


T. Richbell, Esq., the resident magistrate of the Thames Police, died at his resi- 
dence, the Thames Police Office, in High Street, Wapping, at the advanced age of 
seventy-five . Heentered the navy, in a humble capacity, at a very early age, 
and served with his present Majesty in the West Indies. For the gallantry and bra- 
very he displayed in several actions and hazardous engagements, he was successively 
promoted to the rank of midshipman, lieutenant, and post captain. He served for 
ten years as first lieutenant of the Centaur man-of-war, commanded by Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Markham, during which time he saw much active service. 
He was afterwards _— in command of the Prince William armed ship, on the 
Shields station, for arene of the neighbouring coast; and his services in 
this py mn! proved highly beneficial to his country, and were ay appreciated by 
the ivalty. In the year 1792 or 1793, he was appointed regulating captain of 
the volunteer and impressment department in the metropolis, and to the charge of 
the Enterprise tender-ship off the Tower ; and until the close of the war he per- 
formed the arduous duties of his office to the satisfaction of the government, to 
whom he was not only a zealous but a very useful servant. He continued in this 
situation—which it was well known was anything but a pleasant one—until the 
beginning of the year 1817, when he was appointed by Lord Sidmouth, then Home 

» to the office of a Thames Police Magistrate, with the privilege of retain- 
ing his half-pay. Though Captain Richbell’s knowledge of the law, and of the law 
of evidence, was very limited, he made up for the deficiency by his shrewdness, and 
the patient hearing he gave to all cases brought before him. His good humour, 
a sometimes inclining to coarseness, and tinctured with the rough manners of 
an old sailor, was proverbial; and the strict impartiality which always guided his 
decisions, whatever the rank or station of the party, was not exceeded by any 
judicial authority in the kingdom, and deserves its due meed of praise, His lon 
naval experience proved of great service in the adjudication of cases connected wi 
maritime affairs and offences at sea, which are daily heard at the Thames Police 
Office ; and his loss in this respect will not be easily supplied. ‘To Captain Rich- 
bell belongs the praise of bringing the Thames Police to its present state of 
efficiency, for the tion of crime and the detection of offenders. It may with 
truth be spoken, this establishment is not exceeded by any police in Europe. 
The officers were much attached to Captain Richbell, and have lost a very kind 
benefactor. A of duty he never forgave; but in case of sickness of an 
officer, or of any of his family, his purse was always open. Captain Richbell possessed 
great abilities as a marine painter, and several of his productions in this way have 
graced the walls of the exhibition-room at Somerset House. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Observations on Professions, &c., and Emigration in the United States and 
Canada. By the Rev, Isaac Fidler. 


THE eman who has produced this work has attempted w supply us 
with i tion relative to the United States and to Canada, that is very 
much required. Unlike Mrs, Trollope, he has not contented hi with ridicule, 
but in its stead has supplied us with an abundance of facts; and strange to say, 
this fs the fault of the - Facts are doubtless very stubborn things and very 
useful; but when they are heaped upon us with such rapidity that we are scarcely 
allowed time to think of their tendencies—when they are thrust upon our observa- 
tion without any introductory comment, and detailed without any inference being 
drawn, we feel, in spite of the instruction we have received, that we suffer under the 
effects of fatigue. Mr. Fidler is sincere,—we think impartial,—and displays at 
times a very considerable share of discrimination. He has written a book of great 
utility, but he has not made it sufficiently amusing, He left England with ate. 
prejudices in favour of America, but, like most others who venture to that land 
promise, he met with no inconsidgrable share of disappointment. But we con- 
celve it was disappointment that altered his opinion, and that he would have 
written a book in a more happy vein if he had found sufficient encouragement to 
induce him to remain at New York ; cenaysnan are not there in request, and school- 
masters are badly paid, so from New York our author was induced to migrate and 
explore other parts of America, where he met with as little success. This circum- 
stance seems to have operated povestuy on his opinions ; and although we must in 
eer confess his scenes are never highly coloured, yet we think they are gene- 
rally thrown too much jnto shadow—we are sure be has stated the truth, but has 
he'stated all the truth? If he has, the Americans are, without exception, the 
people of all others in the universe that have least redeeming parts in their 
character ; they must be insufferably vain, and constitutionally unamiable. When 
Mrs. Trollope victimized America, the English public read, enjoyed the book, and 
laughed at the joke. Many of her scenes were beyond a doubt rps | drawn, 
but the majority were tinged with the pencil of prejudice, and dipped in the gall of 
ridicule. No rational being ever formed an estimate of American character from 
reading Mrs. Trollope’s book ; and those most inclined from early imbibed notions 
to believe all they could, made a very considerable deduction from any account of 
thatunfair writer, Her book is much too merrily written to be true—it is a livel 
satire—a pleasing comic drama—but not a book for reference where information 
required. Mr, Fidler, on the contrary, has written a work that may well be referred 
to for facts, but must not be searched for opinions correctly formed of the moral 
and social character of the Americans, Facts he never appears to distert; but as 
those he mentions are all nst the Americans, the commonest charity must lead 
us to suppose that everything is not stated, To so great an extent does Mr. 
Fidler carry his matter-of-fact sort of style, that we find him saying, in p, 43, “ If 
I am asked whether, in the churches I attended, a greater number of males or 
females were present, I should feel great hesitation in deciding.” Now, this may 
doubtless be a fact of paramount importance to a man like our author, who wishes 
curiously to investigate all matters relating to the manners and literature of the 
Americans, but we Believe the public in general will find little instruction and less 
gratification from the detail of such, and will consider that the author might have 
been less elaborately veracious with regard to insignificant matters, and more 
amusing if he had altogether omitted to. treat on such puerile statistics. The 
state of religion in the United States is well discussed, and its universal diffusion 
is evident, although it is clearly alloyed with a prodigious mixture of cant and 
enthusiasm. The dogmatism and pugnacity of an American Methodist preacher, 
with whom our author travels, are most amusingly described, as a specimen of ac- 
commodating hypocrisy, equally wing, enter into religious disputation or to 
strike up uncalled-for a specimen of his psalmody, or to volunteer with similar 
readiness the edifying song of “ Yankee doodle.” ‘To those foolish enthusiasts who 
seek the new hemisphere with a view of enjoying the necessaries and luxuries of 
life at a cheaper rate than they do in the mother country, the book will prove the 
most useful could possibly read. The exorbitant sums that are received for 
house-rent, the expenses of their hotels, 7 the large increase in price on every 
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article of clothing, and on almost thing necessary” for existence, is truly 
astonishing to those who have heard of America only through the partial accounts 
of interested friends or ignorant book-makers. 


Sunday in London. 


Cruikshank is one of those artists whose works have delighted the public so 
much, that, if he pleased, he might presume on his already acquired fame, and if he 
sent forth only what his caprice prompted, it would still be received as good, and 
welcomed with laughter. His success has been so great, that it would he deemed a 
heresy in taste to conceive that he could do anything indifferently. This circum- 
stance, however, the artist has never presumed agen Re has never, as many of his 
fellows have, worked rapidly and slovenly for the purpose of extraordinary gain, 
and sacrificed his art to all his pocket. On the contrary, he has gone on improving, 
and his latest effort is generally his best. It must have been a mournful day for 
Sir Andrew ew when] the satirist of the burin undertook to explain the ten 
dencies of his bill—a bill which, if passed, would have formed a most novel feature 
in legislation, and would have b ht us back to the times of the Puritans, and 
the vagaries of religious fanatics. It is true that the exposition of George Cruik- 
shank was not necessary to show to the sensible vey of the community the mani- 
fest absurdity of Sir Andrew Agnew’s attempt ; but although not necessary, it is 
impossible to say how much real benefit the artist may have effected by rendering 
some portions of its absurdities palpable to the more common eye. ere are a 
numerous class of people who would never have thought upon the matter at all, and 
who would have been obedient to the regulations of the intended enactments had 
they become law, and others who would have been refractory, and in either case from 
the mere obstinacy of will, and not from the dictates of conviction. But now the 
case stands differently ; and all that has ever been spoken in the House of Commons, 
and all that has been written out of it—all our previously formed associations of - 

re and pastime arising from the remembrance of the day of quiet and recre- 
ation, will not offer one argument so strong, or support one feeling so effective, in 
inducing opposition to the measure, as will one plate of George Cruikshank. He 
has presented the whole subject before the eye of the most astute observer, and done 
it in a way that ridicule and truth combined at once glare upon him. The higher 
classes, the middle, and the lower, are each i tte: and each defended from a- 
tive interference—the first of course the least so; for their follies more often 
assume the shape of vices than the two latter, and some portions of them but too 
often openly and infamously violate what the latter only infringe. The miserable 
and squalid artisan is depicted receiving the gains of his hard labour on the Satur- 
day from the sordid and jobbing foreman, who pays him at the neighbouring public- 
house, that he’may receive a per centage for the advances he has made during the 
t week for procuring the liquid poison, and thus render his workman his slave. 
e same abject wretch of vice is seen in his Sunday morning conviviality, pursuing 
the same career with a detestable fervour that no enactment can reach, though the 
artist-satirist may lash it. The man of the same grade, but of a more sober and in- 
dustrious habit, is represented in his wanderings on the Sunday afternoon, with his 
wife and his “ pretty ones,” invading the mountainous district of Primrosé-hill, 
and quaffing the invigorating air of Highgate. The more distant jaunt of the more 
wealthy middle-class man is suggested by the “ one-horse chay,” that bears the 
barthen of a lady, fat as she is"good, and her liege lord, who is the picture of rude 
health, and that mediocre pride which arises from an ind ence he seems 
fully sensible of having achieved. But it is to ye, ye livers in palaces! that the 
bite of the satire must be most poignant. The “ soirée musica/e,” where the vene- 
rable Peer elbows the more venerable Bishop, and where ladies listen to anything 
pe Foe ep must apo? vvonal - Ke Son that must attract your attention. ru 
attempted monopol an on by some of the er classes, while the 
themselves horrified at the indulgence of the eye not escape Brveid 
ti ; and in the particolar print we allude to, the salonma of the titled are laid 
bare to vulgar and they see a true Sunday scene depicted that well displa 
the sincerity of some of those who have lately felt such ishness for the 
morality of the lower orders. The church dignitary, also, ng from his splendid 


carriage, surrounded by all the appurtenants of a magnificent equipage, and pacing 
in solemn but genteel dignity through the crowd, some pri thigh ry 
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wonderstruck, is a complete specimen of the beautiful in ridicule. His look of 
gravity is excellent; it was originally assumed, but it has become habitual ; 74 
evidently looks, as he walks, by a prescribed rule that has taught him what 
corous, and what is expected from the preacher of humility.. The whole of the 

ints are, in short, excellent, and tended to do, we believe, more real good than 
Pal the séfious matters that have been published during the last twelve months, 
Cruikshank is himself; and the pith and the marrow of the ridiculous is extracted 
by him and embodied in a form so truly comic, and so graphic and correct, that we 
envy the man who has yet to see and to enjoy. 


F 


A Compendious German Grammar, with a Dictio of the principal 
Prefixes and Affixes, alphabetically arranged. The German »@ 
selection from the most popular writers. By Adolphus Bernays, Ph. 
Doetor, Professor of the German Language and Literature in King's 
College, London. P 


It does not often happen that, in respect of elementary works, we can offer praise 
80 unequivocal as in the instance of these publications of Dr. Bernays, The limits 
which we are compelled to prescribe to ourselves in these notices, preclude minute 
analysis, or we could dwell with peculiar pleasure, easily explained, on the various 
merits of these three works. Those who have had i trouble, the wearisome 
trouble, of wading through the imperfect grammars of former days, and blundering 
through the mazy labyrinth of a full-sized German period, with no other aid than 
such a grammar as alluded to, and a common dictionary, will, with us, be sensible to 
a feeling of real pleasure, at the sight of the Professor's ‘“‘ German Grammar,” 
** Exercises,” and ‘* Reader,”"—works by means of which the roughness of the old 
path is made smooth, and its crookedness straight. With sincerity and earnestness 
we congratulate the public on their appearance. There is one part of the “ Gram- 
mar’’ which deserves particular notice, and establishes its superiority over every 
rival: we refer to the “ Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes,”’ which appears at the 
end of the book. The multitude of compound words in German is innumerable : 
the dictionaries do not contain a tenth part of them; this list, then, defining the 
signification and assigning the value of the initial and terminal elements of com- 

mind words, is a very important aid—a treasure of great value—to the learner. 

he extent of its value will be best understood by those who have felt the incon- 
veniences attending the want of it. For the other parts of the “ Grammar,” we 
do not say that they are incapable of improvement, but we candidly think that by 
the arrangement of its parts, the comprehensive character of its rules, and the 
fulness of illustration with which those rules are exemplified, it facilitates the pro- 
gress of the student more than any with which we are acquainted.—The ‘ Exer- 
cises"” are correspondingly excellent. They are carefully accommodated to the 
** Grammar ;’’ and if the plan, recommended in the preface, of learning them by 
heart, or rather of committing to memory the corrected German, and making a 
rapid oral double translation, be put in practice, it is evident that the learner will 
soon acquire the art of expressing his thoughts in German,—that is, he will soon be 
able to converse. The “ Reader” claims from us the same degree of praise, It is, 
in every part, judiciously adapted to the state to which the pupil is supposed to 
have arrived ; easy, at first, as a thorough-going “ literal translation” can make 
it; then, in the next stage, the learner is compelled to use more exertion, consis- 
tently with his increased power ; at last, assistance is withheld, and he is left to 
his own resources. To the beginner all shadow of difficulty is removed by numerous 
grammatical references ; and notes, illustrative of idiom or etymology, run through 
the whole book.—The “ Grammar,” we observe, has the additional. advantage of 
being so constructed as to be equally useful to those who have begun with, or been 
accustomed to any other. 


Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. 


Everything that has lately been written relative to America appears to have been 
undertaken by the authors under a conviction that the market of literature was 
drugged with truth, and that it would be necessary for them to write something 
Sounded on fact, but which they must adorn with the glowing colours of 
tion, or expose and sneer at with all the venomous poignancy of the satirist. The 
public has doubtless been oppressed with literary dulness; but we do not, on that 
account, feel inclined to allow that those persons who have the ambition to become 





















































now ' little bitterly-expressed spleen—then an invention—now 4 

then a lie. Such, however, is the character of many of the Observations, 

&e. that have latterly appeared. The authors, not ng the industry and 
ment necessary for compiling a book of travel fit to be made a standard of 
rence, have interspersed their pages with sentiments, tales, and representations, 
that, however well they wg show the capability of the authors for writing a novel, 


clearly prove that they are historians who are not to be trusted when they write 
their accounts of the countries they traversed. The work of Mr. Rush now before 
us, and who was the envoy-extraordinary, from 1817 to 1825, at the court of Lon- 
don, is one of a description altogether at variance with the ‘* got up,” tale-telling 
sort of works we so much condemn. Moreover, it is written in a kindly, yet candid 
spirit. The observations are made with t discrimination, and he details, with 
evident accuracy, scenes where the proudest of princes would have been honoured 
being allowed to be present ; and relates, with great delicacy, many trivial, gos- 
pping, but interesting bits of information, such as the ear of the greatest man 
listens to with a curious wonder—cabinet comments, and those insignificant inci- 
dents that appertain to the great, and the little are so fond of listening to—all the 
transactions of a court—levees, reviews, balls, audiences, and dinners. The obser- 
vations on the state of English society are all given with evident conscientiousness, 
and in general with truth. The state of the country in its commercial relations, 
its manufactures, and its internal trade and arrangements, are all occasionally cur- 
sorily touched upon, assisted by information, and guided by discretion. 


The Parliamentary Companion. 


We are here presented with an admirable compendium of agreeable and instruc- 
tive information. In this country, where everybody is, or fancies himself, a politi- 
cian, wre one must, of course, be anxious to know something of the members of 
the two Houses of Parliament, and of the men who compose what is popularly 
termed “the Administration.” Up to a reeent period there was no knowledge 
among the le of the persons by whom they were governed, beyond that which 
was attained either in consequence of their votes, or from local reputation now and 
then whispered through the country, or conveyed by a stray traveller to London. 
When, after the close of the war, the increasing difficulties of the country raised a 
ery for reform, chiefly from the lower classes, who were the first to feel the pressure, 
an attempt was made to enlighten the le as to the amount and nature of un- 
merited sinecures and pensions which it was truly thought ought to be the first 
sacrifice to the public necessities. This attempt was made by Lord Cochrane, who, 
as Member for Westminster, moved for and obtained a return of sinecure 
and pensions, which, though ordered to be printed only for the use of the House, 
did, in reality, soon find its way into general circulation ; it was, in fact, reprinted, 
or nearly so, from a member's copy; but it gained little weight with the people, 
from the circumstance of there being mixed up with its authentic statements many 
observations of a party and personal nature. It was extensively circulated ; but 


its great use as an authoritative book of reference was almost at anend. About - 


the same period appeared a little pamphlet, got up, we believe, by the late excellent 
Mr. Rushton, of Liverpool, and either printed originally or reprinted by Mr. Hone. 
The amount of sums lavished in the shape of sinecure places and pensions 
being but small, as compared with the whole expenditure of the country, any ob- 
servation upon them was adroitly evaded by the reply, that, if the payment of the 
whole of these sums should be stopped, the country could reap little benefit ; and 
the then mystified state of the Civil List enabled the defenders of the Government 
to answer, with perfect impunity from the chance of detection, that a great portion 
of these sums was actually paid out of the Civil List. The celebrated motion of 
Sir James Graham, and its consequences in the House of Commons, have dispelled 
this convenient obscurity ; and the object of the two publications we have men- 
tioned may now be considered as fully attained. We have given this short sketch 
of the matter, not because it is of necessity connected with the little book now 
before us, but by way of showing that, independently of all matters of taste upon 
he polnt, any reference in it to the subjects of the former publications would have 
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listening to the full soundings of an earnest (for reasons that must ous 
all the world we say nothing of a well-supported) debate, or sufficient to give him, 
when reading the report of the debate in the newspapers, some knowledge of the 
individuality and connexions of a particular speaker, or to refer him to other and 
more copious sources of information, All these advantages he may find in so com- 
pressed a form that might almost make him wonder how 


** One small book could carry all it held.” 


One slight addition to its present contents we should like to suggest. There are 
lists of the officers of the Houses of Lords and Commons, and there is a list of the 
members of the Privy Council ; another, containing the names of their officers, 
might be usefully appended. It would be highly acceptable to many as a matter of 
curiosity, and to many more for the purposes of business. No doubt it will be 
printed with another edition. In the mean time we can safely recommend this 
ame of Parliamentary Biography to the patronage of all who are not able of 

selves to give a biographical sketch of every member of both Houses of the 
Legislature, and we apprehend that their number is very small. 


The Annual Historian for 1833 ; a Sketch of the chief Historical Events 
of the World during the preceding Year. Principally designed for young 
persons. By Ingram Cobbin, A.M. 


Mr. Cobbin’s labours for the instruction of youth are entitled to our highest 
commendation. He ought to be a great favourite with parents and those who 
have the care of children, for he has furnished the former with the very best ele- 
mentary works on the best principles, and has afforded facilities to the latter which 
must considerably lighten their task. The second volume of his “ Annual His- 
torian”’ is fully equal to the first, while its plan is somewhat extended, and various 
important additions made to its subjects and materials, Besides the events 
of the last year—which are “ invested with so great an importance, that it were 
better, if necessary, totally to forget the history of the past, than suffer them to 
escape our most careful observation,” —the appendages are peculiarly valuable,—the 
chronology furnishes a ready reference,—and the general remarks exhibit the state 
of the arts, the progress of knowledge, the statistics of important places ‘and coun- 
tries,—and “ other matters which, though not snaaty adapted for in tion in 
the continuous history, yet will tend much to show the age and body of the time, 
his form and pressure.” Mr. ee are liberal ~~ i ations = ae 

litical occurrences which under his notice are not dicta 4 t, 
bt are intended to lead tit saadees to the exercise of sober and ca it 
The volume is adorned with a well-executed engraving of the Princess Victoria, 
and altogether forms an excellent present, and is especially adapted as a class-book 
for schools, We give it our unqualified recommendation. 


1. An Inquiry into the State of Slavery amongst the Romans, from the 
earliest Period till the Establishment of the Lombards in Italy. By Wm, 
Blair, Esq. 


2. Records of a Voyage to the Western Coast of Africa, in his Majesty's 
ship Dryad ; and of the Service on that Station for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade, in the Years 1830, 1831, and 1832. By Peter Leonard, 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 12mo. 


The first of these works is valuable, as it traces the origin, p , changes, 
and final extinction of slavery in the ancient world. Whatever Sass could 
gather from all available sources of information is here supplied, and it furnishes 
more than “an outline of the most important chapter in the great rose A of 
Servitude.” To those whose business it is to legislate on this momentous subject, 
as it affects the British colonies, and the happiness of millions of slaves and their 
masters, Mr. Blair’s Dissertations may be consulted with advantage ; for though 
colonial slavery differs in some striking points from that which so long disgraced 
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Roman he “ bi dranght is mingled, many of the i 
y mb oper obecwrated "Rewahehen ety thanks to Christianity, well 


rid of it; and we trust that the same beneficent religion 


will break the chains of 


African. The Planters and the Church Unionists of Jamaica have made it a 
question, and we trust to the religious spirit now in such active operation 


to set it for ever at rest. 


Mr. Leonard's book is valuable in another point of view; it shows that liberated 
slaves are industrious and may be confided in, and that free has a great advantage 
over. slave labour, This work may be carefully consulted by our statesmen and 


legislators, and 


ially in reference to the absolute necessity of keeping to,their 


ents all the nations who have pledged themselves against:the slave trade, 
al of forming one grand European compact to put it down effectually and without 


reserve. 


It is an appalling fact, that the benevolent acts of the British Legislature in 
n 


abolishing 


arious traffic, instead of preventing the evil, have greatly in- 


creased it in amount, and deplorably aggravated its horrors. And Mr. Leonard 

expresses it as his decided opinion—* that until the slave trade shall be hield, by a 

law of nations, to be piracy, and until all vessels found fitted for the purpose of 

carrying it on shall be held to have actually engaged in it, all our efforts to put a 
to the evil traffic must be entirely fruitless.”’ 

‘To the disgrace of France, she is the chief power that, in defiance of the treaty, 
has made herself the merchant of slaves wherever she could obtain a market. The 
flag of liberty is the only one that waves over a cargo of slaves! So much for con- 
sistency. We fear the trade will never stop till the whole system of slavery be swept 


away. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mary of Burgundy, by the author of “ Darn- 
ley,” &c, &c., 3 vols. post 8yo., L/. lls. 6d. 

Montgomery's (James) Lectures on Poetry 
and General Literature, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Characteristics of Women, by Mrs. Jame- 
son, second edition, 2 vols. post Svo., 28s. 

Lives of English Female Worthies, by Mrs. 
Joha Sandford, \2mo., Vol. 1., 6s. 6d. 

Aa latreduction to Geology, by Rob. Bake- 
well, a new edition, greatly enlarged, | vol. 
Byvo., 21s. 

Lucien Greville, a Novel, by a Cornet, with 
Etchings by George Cruikshank, 3 vols, crown 
Byo., fis. 

The Field. Book, or, Sports and Pastimes 
of the United Kingdom, | vol. 8vo., 25s. 

Blakey's History of Moral Science, 2 vols. 
Bve., 2s. 

The Life of Dr. A. Clarke, Vol. II. 8vo., 9s. 

The Bondman , being the Fifth Volume of 
the Library of Romance, |2mo., 6s. 

Prometheus Bound, translated from the 
Greek, royal |2mo., 5s. 

Principles of Geology, by C. Lyell, Vol. IIT, 
Svo., 20s, 

Godolphin, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8Svo., 
1k lle 6d. 

Manufactures ln Iron and Steel, Vol. II., 
fep. 8vo., 6s. 

Bibliotheca Classica; or, a Classical Dic- 
tionary, on a plan entirely new, by John Dy- 
mock, LL.D., and Thomas Dymock, M.A., 
Bvo., 16s. 

The Analysis of Inorganic Bodies, by J. J. 


Bertelius, translated from the French edition 
by G. O. Rees, l2me., 5s, 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, by 
John Abercrombie, 8vo., 6s. 6d, 

Captain Hall's Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels, third series, 3 vols. 18mo., 15s. 

Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies of the Bones 
and Muscles, folio, 24s. 

Parkinson's Organic Remains of a former 
World, 54 coloured plates, 3 vols. 4to., new 
edition, 5/. 5s. 

Service Afloat, 2 vols. post 8vo., 2is. 

Memoirs of Silvio Pellico da Saluzzo, trane- 
lated from the Italian, by Thomas Roscoe, 
royal 18mo., 6s. 

A Vindication of Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, by John Inglis, D.D., 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Ayre’s Lectures on the Liturgy, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

History of the East India Company, from 
their first Charter to the present Time, by 
Captain Thornton, R.N., 8vo., 7s. 

The Fossil Flora of Great Britain, by Pro- 
fessor Lindley and W. Hutton, Part HI. of 
Vol. L, 8vo., 22s. 

Narrative of a Residence at the Court of 
London, from 1817 to 1825, by R. Rush, Esq., 
American Envoy, 8vo., | 4s. 

The Americans, by an American in London 
}2mo., 6s. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes, Vol. V., 
Bvo., las. 

Eben Erskine; or, the Traveller, 3 vols. 
post Svo., li. ils. 6d. 
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» Historical Memoirs of the House of Rus- 
sell, from the Norman Conquest to the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by J. H. Wiffen. 


“ The slers,” a Novel, by the Countess 
of Blessington, 

A new and cheaper édition of “ Wild Sports 
ofthe West.” 


The Fiftli Volume of the Translation of 
“ Madame Janot’s Memoirs,” comprising the 
niath aod tenth vols. of the Paris edition. 

A new work by the author of “ Pelham,” to 
be called,‘ England and the English.” 

“The Taxation of the Empire, its unequal 
Pressure, &c., and the necessity for a Revision 
of our Fiscal and Commercial Policy,” by 
Montgomery Martin. 

A work from the pen of Mr. Urquhart, en- 
titled “ Turkey and its Resources.” 

Mr. Atkinson, of Glasgow, has, we under- 
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stand, prepared a complete series of the works 
of the Scottish Poets, with Biographical No- 
tices, after the manner of Southey and Aikin's 
British Poets, 

Mr. Robert Scott, jurisconsult in Lisbon 
during several years, and author of a “ Digest 
of the Military Law of England,” *‘ Transla- 
tion of Frontinus,” &c. &c:, has issued a pro- 
position for publishing by subscription a “ Re- 
trospective and Present Account, Political, 
Statistical, and Characteristic, of Portugal,” , 

Expedition under Captain Owen, with the 
title of “ Service Afloat ;” being the journal 
of an officer engaged in the late Survey on the 
Western Coast of Africa. 

A new edition of the “ Private Correspond- 
ence of Dr. Franklin.” 

The Third Part of Mr. Burke's “ History of 
the Commons of Great Britain.” 





















THE DRAMA. 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Cenerentola has been performed in fine style. Zuchelli was not in the voice 
he used to be; we fear that his rich tones are feeling the effects of time; but still 
he was beautiful and effective. Madame Cinti Damoreau has delighted us; but 
the treat of the season—the great treat of all—is Pasta in dana Bolena and in the 
Medea. In the latter, particularly, she is absulutely awful. Her amazing voice is 
insignificant when compared with her grand and heroic style of acting; her clas- 
sical and commanding attitudes—her look of intellect, and power, and grandeur com- 
bined, is absolutely startling. She is called the Siddons of the Italian stage, and 
well she deserves the title. The Opera is, in fact, at the present time, the most 
attractive of any description of public amusements; and exceeds, in talent and in the 
beauty and variety of its entertainments, any previous season. It is absolutely deli- 
cious, after being petrified by the acting of Pasta, to have gay dreams of life and 
beauty brought to our view by the elastic, gentle movements of Taglioni—activity 
without effort—ease, all nature—grace, positively divine. Madame de Méric, as 
Lady Jane Seymour in Anna Bolena, must not escape mention, for in her style she 
was every thing that was excellent—so were Tamburini and Rubini. But as for 
pretty Miss H. Cawse, if it were not for being very ungallant, we should be inclined 
to say, that if she shines, it is but as a star of very inferior magnitude in the sphere 
of the Italian opera. But we do not like to say any thing unpleasant of a lady. 
The company, during the month, has been of the most brilliant kind ; the dazzling 
of gems and of beauty is the best compliment Laporte can receive for his active and 
judicious exertions. 

DRURY-LANE. 


The delightful Malibran has been doing for this theatre what Pasta and Taglioni 
have done for the Italian Opera, viz., filling it. Bellini’s Opera of the Somnambula 
was selected for her début, and her representation of the walking dreamer was all a 
cultivated imagination could conceive : tender, pathetic, and simple in the extreme, 
she won all hearts. She was a perfect poetical picture of rustic offended innocence 
and beauty—impassioned, winning, and lovely. Her distinct articulation and de- 
licacy of pronunciation of a foreign language may be also mentioned as a pleasi 
merit, though an inferior one; she is altogether a woman of great feeling an 
intellect, and whatever character she undertakes, she displays these qualities in a 
novel form. Miss Betts sung well, as did Miss Cawse ; but it has been remarked, 
48 a ridiculous anomaly, that the latter young lady should personate a character of 
fifty years of age and dress for one of eighteen; but to be pretty, and be praised, 
sometimes turns the head. 

The company of German operatics have likewise been performing at this theatre, 
and made a most successful commencement. Her Majesty honoured this company 






































The Drama. 


presence last week, the Dake of Gloucester and a distin. 
party. at an ME Sees didiadier, 20 eell on tho see of the 


corps, to exert themselves to the full stretch of their ability, Her Majesty 

seemed delighted. , 

COVENT GARDEN AND OLYMPIC. ; 
At Covent-Garden, Mr. Knowles’s five-act play of The Wife, a Tale of Mantua, 
was uced; but as no amicable arrangement could be made between the actors 
and M. Laporte for the renting, or other managing of the theatre, the company, 
in a body, have adjourned to the Olympic, which theatre Madame Vestris has 
allowed the use of at the exceeding moderate rent of 40/. a week. The Duke 
of Devonshire, immediately on their opening, engaged a box for the season; and 
the Duchess of Kent, with a eety and kindness that she always displays, and 
which does honour to her distinguished rank, has also signified her wish that a 
box should be appropriated to her. All this looks well for the little theatre, par. 
ticularly when taken in conjunction with the well-filled houses that nightly greet 
the eyes of the actors. We doubt, however, whether the scheme will be successful, 
the salaries of the actors being so high, and the receipts of the house, when filled, 
being so low, that can be barely adequate to pay the nightly expenditure. The 
Wife fills the house; but the company may not always have an equally attractive 
play bill. To give any detailed account of Mr. Knowles’s drama would be super- 
fluous, for every journal, daily and weekly, has indulged so much in extract and 
in praise. To the praise we can add our mite, but we have no room for extract. 
We scarcely can approve of the dicta of that portion of the press which pronounces 
Mr. Knowles’s play as the best production of his pen. Unquestionably it possesses 
power and pathos of no ordinary degree; its poetic beauty is, perhaps, its least 
merit, although it is full of poetic passages, but, very correctly, they are made inci- 
dental and not prominent. Its dramatic consistency—the knowledge it displays of 
true and natural effects—its simplicity, and not its sublimity—are its recommenda- 
tions. In the ance of the character he has allotted to himself in his drama, 
Mr. Knowles is not remarkable; but though he does not equal the best order of 
ans, he is far above mediocrity. Miss E. Tree, in the part of Mariana, the 
wife, was almost every thing we could wish—she successfully represented that 
lovely personification of the beautiful. The poetic passages that are a portion of 
her c to express, are given in a strain of devoted tenderness and absorbing 
on. Mr. Ward, as Ferardo Gonzago, played that precious villain tolerably ; but 
© utters the Prologue with all the effect that can be given to it. 


HAYMARKET, 

Mr. Hackett has been the principal attraction at this house. His Rip Van Winkle 
is a masterly performance ; the character is highly ludicrous, and full of most oat- 
landish, langhable, and Yankee-like jokes. He has filled the house with an over- 
flowing and contented audience—at least contented, if unceasing laughter is any 
evidence of content. A piece too from the pen of Mr. Buckstone, entitled Ellen 
Wareham, in which Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Glover, and our old friend Dowton perform, 
has been produced with very considerable success. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 

Mr. Mathews has been outdoing Momus. Many of his jokes are old, but his 
new way of telling them always makes them new—his mimicry is so different to 
the hackueyed grimace-makers that disgrace the stage by their mountebank blunder- 

His imitations are refined, and he is never vulgar—never resorts to clap-trap 

ect, but relies, as he well may, on his own natural ability. We are happy to 

om ee the public appear to think as we do, and that Charles Mathews is still in 
zenith, 


iz 


This i tape , tebe | THEATRE. , 
m ng place of amusement has opened under a new management, an 
the French plays are again occasionally performed. The English and French 


company are both very good. 
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FINE ARTS, 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The exhibition of this year, if not more excellent in its attractions than its im- 
mediate predecessor, is at least equally good. There is a deficiency in histo- 
but we are pleased to observe a considerable increase in the land- 
pes and works of general composition and invention. There are two pictures 
of the King in styles as various as can be well conceived. The pictorial beauty of 
Wilkie's ré must strike all who view it with the impression at once that 
are gazing on a kingly character—so much of regal dignity the artist has 
to impart to his canvass—The portrait of Baron D’Humboldt, by Pickeragill, is a 
men of fine drawing, and is, like Wilkie’s picture, a noble subject nobly 
treated. The last-named artist has this year the most extraordi production, 
) that ever came from his pencil—we allude to the “ Spanish Monks.” Its 
treatment is extraordinary, and the subject a novel one. The intensity of interest 
with which the young monk addresses his impassioned grief to his calm and com- 
confessor is broughtinto most beautiful contrast ; its chiaroscuro is Rembrandt- 
ke, bat unfortunately to detract from the grandeur of the picture, and prevent its 
taking its stand among the most perfect works of art, it is rather deficient in bril- 
liancy of colour ; it is, however, a wonderful production. “ Britomart redeemes faire 
Amoret,” by W. Ktty, isa wondrous and rare piece of colour.—‘ Hylas and the 
Nymphs,” by the same artist, is poetically conceived, well drawn, original, well 
grouped, and sweetly harmonious—it is a most beautiful picture.—“ Hasty Strides,” 
and “ Le Joueur du Vioon a Calais,” are bold, beautiful, and peculiar pictures, by 
E. V. Rippingille. His attention to all the minutiw of Nature is characteristic of 
this artist ; but he must raise his tone of colour if he wishes to have his excellen. 
cies properly appreciated. The last named picture, in being too low in tone, appears 
absolutely buried in the wall in consequence of the mass of colour in the surround- 
ing works. Few but the connoisseur would seek out Mr. Rippingille’s works, 
though all would admire them, even the most ignorant, when once pointed out— 
his works are entirely according to his own school.—W. Allen's “‘ Murder of D. 
Rizzio.” This artist has a sameness in the character of his heads, a dulness in the 
colour of his flesh; but for historical fidelity, vigorous drawing, and artist-like 
treatment, the picture is most superior.—With regard to the sunny Turner, the 
most remarkable thing is, that this year his pictures are gray and not yellow—a full 
Tefutation to many a dogma that has been uttered about him. His cold style is, 
if possible, more powerful than his warm. “ Van Goyen looking out for a subject,” 
is, perhaps, the most powerful instance of what we advance. ‘ The Mouth of the 
Seine” is, however, a specimen of the old style of magical red and of magical yellow 
that have raised him to his present high and deserved fame.—‘ Godiva preparing 
to ride through Coventry” is not one of Mr, Jones's happiest efforts; but in 101, 
“ Ghent,” he has outdone his former doings, and in colour it is the perfection of 
richness. —Cljint has several illustrations from Shakspeare, but his “ Falstaff” is 
— the best; the braggadocio, jolly, racy vagabond knight is himself.—* Miss 
Wick,”’ a rait, by the same artist, is a beautiful picture, so beautiful, indeed, 
that we should be inclined to suspect that the imagination that suggested some of 
Shakspeare's illustrations may have assisted the artist here, it is “* so very fair.”’ 
—Calcott has a most surprising picture, a “ Harvest-home in the Islands ;” the land- 
seape is full of air and distance miraculously conveyed ; the figures are by Landseer. 
His other pictures will bear out his great name.—Constable has some pictures of 
true English scenery, fresh, sparkling, and full of interest —“ Returning from the 
Haunts of the Sea-Fow!,” by Collins, is beautiful and exquisite, as is thin 
this artist. In the present picture the figures have the careful finish of @ minia- 
ture ; the scene has the extension of a vast and almost boundless horizon.—*“ All 
Hallow Eve in Ireland,” by that young and striding artist, M‘Clise, is a most 
varied and powerful work. Irish fun, festival hilarity, female beauty, and ludicrous 
faces, are bountifully supplied, and executed in a most masterly manner.—Sir M. 
A. Shee has several portraits; that of Lord Chief Justice Denman is, . 
the best—it is a fine likeness, and a noble picture. If it were not impertinent to 
say so, the President has made great improvement.—Stanfield has “ Venice from 
the a,” and“ Venice” from that spot we know it to be, t beautifully, 
Lied a ically poetized. It is the finest picture this artist ever painted.—Hilton 
but one small historical picture, “ Rebecca, and Abraham's Servant.” It is 
full of sentiment, well drawn and classically composed ; but we regret that one pic- 
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ture alone should be contributed by so ¢ a man.—Mrs, Carpenter and 
Mrs. Robertson have some portraits as fine a8 any in the exhibition ; and the mini- 
atures of the latter are of an equally superior style-—John Hayter has portraits of 
the Duke and Duchess Cannizaro, and of Mrs. Jameson, that must contribute to in- 
crease his already well-earned reputation.—“ First Voyage,” by Mulready, is a 
icture full of that quiet sentiment this artist knows so well how to pourtray ; it 
in excellent drawing, but rather monotonous in colour,—Eastlake has several 
excellent pictures, purely and chastely coloured; his ‘* Greek Fugitive” is hig 
most attractive production —-Boxall, 290, “ Girl with a Flower,” is a pretty speci- 
men of this artist's delicate pencil—Middleton has portraits of a kind that show a 
vast improvement; he works well at his art, his touch is delicate, and the refine. 
ment of female beauty he conveys glowingly to the canvass.—There is one picture 
by Hart highly meritorious, but somewhat dingy in colour.—** View of London, 
from Blackheath,” hy J. Holland is agrial, clear, true to nature, and altogether 
beautiful. This artist ought to ascend, and occupy the highest step of the Jadder 
of fame.—“ Landscape and Cattle,” by T. S. Cooper, lowly hung, but of the highest 
pretensions ; exquisite finish and artist-like treatment are its pleasing and evident 
characteristics —T. Von Holst has, as usual, offered us some of the embodyings of 
his extraordinary imagination. He has improved in his colouring, but his pictures 
lose much of the power with which they are conceived, from their deficiency in 
brilliancy —J. Inskipp has sent but one picture full of his sketchy and effective 
originality —‘‘ The Bacchante,” and “ Portrait of Paganini,” by Patten, aye very 
powerful. The former is a Bacchante in all its beauty and effect.—Most of the 
miniatures are excellent, but still the palm is carried away from many new aspi- 
rants by Robertson, Mrs. J. Robertson, Chalon, Ross, the two Rochards, and Den- 
ning. 
in the pinched, cribbed, and confined Sculpture-room, among the most deserving 
works is the statue of the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphinstone, and the bust of Princess 
Louisa of Saxe Weimar, by Chantrey ; group of Venus and Cupid, by Gibson; 
Thomson the Poet, by Rossi; Caius Marius, by Bailey; busts of Samuel Wood- 
burne and the late Dr. Babington, by Behnes; busts of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Dr. Lushington, and others, by Burlowe ; a marble figure of the Redeemer, by 
Hogan; a bust of Sir J. P. Orde, by Joseph; a monumental bas-relief, by the 
Prussian artist, Rauch, and some others that we have no space for mentioning—a 
reason we may assign for omitting many pictures that we should have wished 
to notice; and which is also asalvo of mercy to many an unlucky wight who has 
obtruded his rubbish upon the Academy, and which they have kindly allowed to 
disfigure their walls, 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Mr. Cullimore’s “ Memoir on the Periods of the Erection of the Theban Temple 
of Ammon, at Karnak," was read March 20th and April 17th. Among the various 
examples which might be selected for the pur of directing attention to the 
utility of hieroglyphic discovery, in throwing light upon those ages of history which 
have hitherto been deemed fabulous, the writer considers the most clear and con- 
clusive to be the progressive erection of this magnificent edifice, by a long line of 
monarchs anterior to the commencement of the Greek and Roman states. The 
data on which the present inquiry is founded, are the hieroglyphic successions of 
the Egyptian kings, whose names, or titles, are found on their respective sculptures 
and monuments; and the validity of which is, on all hands, admitted. The writer 
first examines the notices which we possess respecting the first erection of the temple 
of Ammon; in doing which he identifies Ammon, or Osiris, the Egyptian deity, 
with Ham, the son of Noah, who introduced the true patriarchal religion into 
Egypt about 2200 years before the Christian era. Two centuries later the civil 
institutions of Egypt were subverted, and the temples desecrated and overthrown, 
by the invasion of the Asiatic Shepherds. This was the epoch of the coummence- 
ment of that degraded state of the religion of Egypt, in which it appears through- 
out all succeeding ages; for although the Shepherds were expelled by the native 

inces, afier having exercised a tyranny of more than two centuries, the geniune 
religion of Ham scems never to have been revived. In the system of mythological 
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‘ruption, which was now adopted, the restored temple of the patriarch, Jonger 
dedicated to the pure worship of the God of Ammon, became the temple or god 
Ammon. Contemporary with the revival of the native pore by the of the 
Shepherds, viz., in the eighteenth century before the Christian era, was the origin of 
the restorations and reyetes a gory Prot resp eg Towards ko conclusion 
of the same century, the settlement of the tes m Keres tone ce, upon the 
territory recently occupied by the Shepherds, That the hypothesis a me ? 
Champollion and others, which makes this epoch coeval with the origin of t ae 
Theban family founded by Amos, is erroneous, appears from the fact, that the 
monuments exhibit a succession of seven native monarchs immediately A aga 

e whole 
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Amos, whose hieroglyphic remains prove them to have reigned over 
country—a circumstance incompatible with the co-existence of the S 
ny. M.Champollion therefore adopts the more ancient statement, of the 

ewish historian, founded on the text of Manetho, that an interval of 251 years 
occurred between the expulsion of the Shepherds and the rise of the house of Amos; 
and he shows that this arrangement brings down the age of Maris, the acknow- 
ledged Thothmos III. of the monuments, to the place at which it is fixed by the joint 
evidence of Herodotus and Theon, viz., to the latter part of the fourteenth century 
z.c. The writer then anticipates, and replies to, various objections which may be 
adduced against the chronological depression of the whole Egyptian system, as de- 
veloped in this memoir. Having thus prepared his readers, he now proceeds with 
a table, derived from the hieroglyphic records, detailing the successive restorations, 
repairs, and additions, to the Temple of Ammon at Karnak, by the principal Pha- 
raohs, from the age of Joseph down to the Macedonian conquest ; demonstrating 
how largely the bounds of authentic history have been extended in this field of 
inquiry. Mr. C. concludes with reflections upon, and proofs of, the utility of such 
a record as this temple supplies for rectifying the errors of historians. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


This Society has held its Tenth Annual Meeting in the Rooms of the Institu- 
tion, Grafton-street. We subjoin as much of the report as our limits will allow, 
but not so fully as we could desire; however, it is substantially correct as far as it 

It states, “ that the other great associations for science and literature in the 
British realm have been founded to combine men of similar eae y, who would 
thus be afforded an opportunity of mutual improvement, and, through the means of 
their published transactions, of bringing into existence, or saving from oblivion, 
valuable documents, which otherwise might be totally lost to the public. But this 
society, in addition to these high objects, offers a still nobler field for its exer- 
tions; though founded to make known the science, antiquities, and literature of the 
East generally, yet India, as the possession of this country, has its chief regards, 
It is the hope of the Council to call forth the great but almost dormant talents of 
the natives of that extensive country, by urging that very intellectual race to make 
known the results of their ancient and steady civilization ; by this the Society hopes 
to manifest to the philosophical inquirers into human nature the true character of 
this remarkable and interesting people, who have not merely been the authors of 
their own ancient improvement, but who have steadily preserved, by the force of 
primeval institutions, their sacred language, literature, and laws, in despite of the 
anarchy and misrule that have sprung out of the invasions of many rous na- 
tions. The Council feels confident that by proposing objects of inquiry to the 
natives, it will obtain information of the highest value, and excite a spirit of inquiry 
amongst them, which, whilst it accustoms them to the English language arid European 
nations, will, at the same time, prove instructive to ourselves. such means it is 
that the Council hopes to inspire the natives of India with a confidence in their own 
intellectual strength, which shall move them to the proper level their natural 
endowments entitle them to attain. In this endeavour the Council is of opinion 
that the Society is promoting a wise and patriotic object, which is entitled to the 
cordial support of every well-wisher of his country. 

“ The period has now returned when the Legislature is to consider the best mode 
of misintalning and improving'our relations with that empire, which has been ac- 
quired by a rare union of valour and prudence, and that the happiness of its inhabi- 
sper may be forthe ensured bay henge wisdom as ose a iene nied 

government l be intrusted ; and the Council pra t, under Divine 
vidence, that country to which so many members of this Society are attached by 
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kindliest recollections be preserved of the British empire, 
ho Sacekaies duo dail Wi ant mer of its inhabitants, 


and the approbation of posterity. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 

The usual meeting of the has been held to receive the annual report. 
The Marquis of Bute and Lord Bexley were present. The Archbi of Canter, 
bury took the chair. The report adverted to the steady success which marked 
the progress of the college, and to the increase of the students. The number was 
934; last year; 764. The income from the students, from Michaelmas 1831 to 
1832, had been nearly equal to the expenses for the same period. The principal 
topic of interest was the necessity of raising immediate funds for completing the 
river front ; 63307. had been already subscribed ; but, erga | to the estimate of 
Sir R. Smirke, a further sum of 8000/. would be required. ere were subscrip- 
tions unpaid to the extent of 13,000/. The committee had used every means to 
obtain payment, but only 685/. had been received. The report was ad . The 

then read the balance sheet. The principal items of expenditure were, 
college buildings, fittings, &c., 6658/.; expense on the river front, 3251/.; salaries 
to professors, masters, &c., 5000/. ; total, 20,5167. 6s. 5d., leaving a cash balance of 
076/. 18s, 4d., independently of 7000/. in Exchequer bills. Thanks were voted to 
the chairman, and the meeting adjourned. 





VARIETIES. 


Metropolitan Police.—In 1831, the Police took up, on various charges, 72,824; 
in 1832, 77,543. Inthe former year there were committed for trial by magistrates, 
2955 ; summarily convicted, 21,843; discharged, 24,239; drunken cases dismissed, 
when sober, by the superintendents, 23,787. In 1832, the magistrates committed 
for trial 8656 ; summarily convicted, 23,458; discharged, 24,727 ; and the drunken 
cases, as above, were 25,702. The increase in the year 1832 was, 4719 apprehen- 
sions, of which there were, drunken cases, 1915. It would appear that October 
was the most “ droughty’’ month of the year (1832), the cases amounting to 
2646, the average being about 2000; and the month in which the least were, April 
1832. Of the dranken apprehensions the whole year, 15,411 were men, and 10,291 
females—a proportion of 3 to 2. ‘The summary convictions for 1832 were princi- 
pally vagrants, 5850; for common assaults, 3642; drunkenness, 3505; prostitutes, 
2606; disorderly characters, 2177; suspicious ditto, 1511; wilful damage doers, 
1009; unlawful possession of goods, 933; and reputed thieves, 932. It a highly 
creditable to the peace of the metropolis, that notwithstanding a]l the penny t 
cireulated among the lower classes, there were throughout the year but two charges 
(in March, 1832) of unlawful assemblages. 


Torepite Roads.—The summary of an important return, which has been inade 
to Parliament respecting the turnpike trusts of t the kingdom, gives any thing but a 
“ flourishing account.” According to this summary, the regate amount of 


debt is nearly seven millions and a half; nor does it appear, under the penny = 
0,568/., the 


tem, likely to become less, for while the aggregate expenditure is 1,4 

income only reaches | ,445,291/., leaving an annual deficit of 44,2767. These returns 
have been referred to a Committee of the House of Lords, to examine them, and 
consider whether any alteration can be made in the law respecting turnpike trusts, 
so as to place their affairs on a better footing. 


Return of the number of persons who received sentence of death in the year 1932, 
and the number thereof who were executed, for breaking into a dwelling-house 
and committing larceny therein, specifying the places where the trials and execu- 
tions took :—Number of persons who received sentence of death, 683; num- 
ber thereof who were executed, 4, Places where the trials and executions took 
place :—In London, 1; in Reading, 3. 

Gold and Silver Coin. —The returns of the ons at his Majesty's Mint, for 
the period of twenty years, closing with 1629, , that during the latter ten years 
(1819 to 1829) the value of the gold coined was 23,893,783/. more than during the 
—- ten years (1790 to 1800), and of the silver coined, 9,148,195/. more. It 

indeed somewhat remarkable as to the latter metal, that where above nine mil- 
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5,806,461/,; and even in 1825, it was as much as 4,580,919%. The greatest value 
of silver coined was in the year 1817, when it reached 2,436,297/.; and next to this 
stands 1819, with 1,267,272/. During the six-and-twenty years 1817 
the whole value of silver coined did not exceed 1641/,, exclusively of bank tokens and 
Anglicised Spanish dollars. 


The number of quarters of foreign corn and meal admitted into consumption in 
the United Kingdom, and the amount of duty received thereon, from the 16th of 
July, 1828, when the 9th Geo. IV. c. 60, came into operation, are as follow :— 
Foreign corn, 7,969,405 qrs.—duty, 2,501,713/.; foreign meal and flour, 1,880,549 
ewt.—duty, 182,888/. e.quantity imported from our colonies during the same 
period is thus set forth :—Colonial corn, 367,578 qrs.—duty, 60,378/.; colonial meal 
and flour, 274,219 cwt.—duty, 18,076/. 


British Museum.—The north wing, about to be added to the British Museum, is 
for the purpose of containing the library, many of the books now being deposited 
in the basement story of the old house, and sufferin t injury from the damp, 
The intended wing will be 350 feet in length, its th in the centre part 100 feet, 
and at the two ends 42 feet, Two large rooms will be fitted up for the accommo- 
dation of readers, which will contain tables, and afford room for about 250 persons. 
It is calculated that nearly 300,000 volumes may be conveniently placed in this 
additional building. The estimated expense is 70,000/, Sir Robert Smirke having 
furnished the plans, 


The estimates for miscellaneous services and civil contingencies for 1833-34, 
have been laid before the House of Commons, from which we extract the following 
items :—L-xpenses of special missions—Sir R. Adair, 5000/,; Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, 4500/.; Lord William Russell, 1000/.; Lord Durham, 5000/.—total, 15,5007. 
Expenses connected with cholera morbus, 7726/, 13s.; Mr. Telford, for survey 
relative to supplying the metropolis with pure water, 2000/.; Mr. Babbage, to 
assist him in constructing a machine for the calculation of various tables, 35577. 16s. 
Among the miscellaneous services, the sum required for expenditure on public works 
is 198,104/., showing a decrease of 71,809/. over the preceding year. We are glad 
to observe that Buckingham Palace is altogether omitted. The principal items are— 
maintenance of public buildings and palaces, 50,661/.; National Gallery, 10,0004. ; 
Windsor Castle, 40,000/.; Kingstown Harbour, 23,000/.; British Museum, build- 
ing north wing, 24,000/. 


The enormous quantity of 2,139,078 tons of coal were imported into the Port of 
London in 1832, 


A very curious account hag been laid before the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Baring, of the number of persons to whom a half-year’s dividend 
was due on the 10th October, 1832, on capital vested in the public funds; distin- - 
guishing the number of those whose dividends for the-half-year did not exceed 5/., 
10/,, 50/., 100/., 200/., 300/., 500/., 1,000/., 2,000/,, 3,000/. 5,000/., and the number 
who exceed 5,000/. The totals are as follows:—Not exceeding 5/., 87,176; 102, 
44,648; 50/., 98,305; 100/, 25,641; 200/, 14,701; 300/., 4,495; 5004, 2,827 ; 

,000/,, 1,367; 2,000/, 417; 3,000/, 75; 4,000/, 39; 5,000/, 14; above 
5,000/, 46, 

The total quantity of lead and lead ore exported from the United Kingdom in 
the year ending Sth January, 1833, was 13,898 tons, 3 cwt. 3qrs. 6llbs. The 


entity of foreign hops imported into Great Britain, during the same period, was 
»113 Ibs, 


The total quantity of silk imported into this country, from the 5th of January, 
1832, to the Sth January, 1833, amounted to 4,224,897 lbs., and the duty received 
thereon to 66,300/. 12s. 5d. 


The tobacco imported into the United Kingdom for the year 1832, and entered 
for home consumption, amounted to 20,313,615lbs., the duty to 3,090,270/. 8s. 8d. 


Two-Headed Snake-—A very fine specimen of this remarkable snake (the Am- 





wi ease 
as can forwards, rise to the popular , which has 
by all tr see ae welts a natural history, that this snake really 
two heads. It was brought from India; is nearly four feet long and five 
aes in circumference, destitute of scales ; has a smooth cylindrical body, of nearly 
eqnal size t; it is of a light chestnut colour, and believed to be inn 
as no poisonous are found in the upper jaw. 


A parliamentary return of the number of prisoners confined for debt in England 
and Wales in the year ending at Michaelmas, 1832, has just been published, to. 
with a return of the number of commitments for offences against the game 
aws during the same period. We collect from this’ return that the total number 
of debtors imprisoned was 16,627, of whom not less than 10,880 were maintained 
age | by allowances from the counties and towns where they were confined, 
e number of debtors committed to the Fleet Prison between Sept. 29, 1831, and 
Sept. 29, 1832, was 645, and the number discharged 622; the number committed 
to the King’s Bench within the same time was 947, and there were discharged 986. 
The number of debtors confined in Horsemonger-lane Gaol was 1,309; in White- 
cross.street Prison, 3,064; in Tothillfields Prison, 533 ; Southwark, 3193 in Liver. 
pool, 1,034; and in York Castle, 512. The number of prisoners committed for 
offences against the Game Laws amounted to 2,850 ; the greatest number commit- 
ted to any one gaol was to that of Oxford, in which 151 offenders were confined 
during the year ending Michaelmas last. 


A return of the population of the several provinces in Ireland, as enumerated 
in 1831, has been laid before the House of Commons, which gives the following 


summary :— 





Population. 
Leinster ° ° ° ° « 1,927,967 
Munster : ° . . « 2,215,364 
Ulster . . . . . . 2,293, 128 
Connaught . « « «+  « 41,848,077 
Total . . . . . 7,784,586 


The following statements, as connected with the Irish Church Bill, have been, 
by his Majesty's command, laid before the House of Commons, viz.:—An account 
of the gross amount and expenditure of all ecclesiastical corporations in Ireland, also 
an account of the economy estates belonging to the cathedral churches in Ireland :— 


SUMMARY. 

Ecclesiastical Composition. Gross Income. Expenditure. 
Deans and Chapters. . : « £4,26617 7 .. 48,606 2 0 
Vicars’ Choral Estates ° ° . 11,96) 1 5t .. 11,350 0 5g 
Minor Canonries ° ‘ ° ° 762 4 Gh .. 1715 4 
Economy Estates ° : . - 7H 1 4 .. 7,49 9 By 





£23,606 4 11 £21,400 7 44 
It appears that there are 1,456 henefices in all Ireland; of these 465 are of the 
yearly value of from 30/. to 200/.; there are 102 from 1000/. to 2,600/., and one 
only in the county of Down of 2800/. 


The number oc British and foreign vessels, with their amount in tonnage, which 
cleared at the Custom-house, London, for ports in Holland, from the Ist of January, 
1832, to the Gth of November, 1832, are as follow :—British, 218 ships; 25,319 
tons. Foreign, 117 ships; 16,343 tons. A similar account from the 6th of No 
vember, 1832, to 25th April, 1833, during the continuance of the embargo, 
presents the following result:—British ships and tonnage, none. Foreign, 94 
ships; 9,885 tons. 


The quantity of foreign wine entered for home consumption in the year ending 
Sth January, 1833, was 6,178,328 imperial gallons, on which was paid duty 
amounting to 1,715,812/, 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


andertaking is in contemplation by the Frerith bullae . 
tan Brtnd Phos railways ark wo Reve ‘fre bythdind 


ment have. with iach wee aN al ‘vote of 
nds for the prelimffar aretay 3 fe ero vite of 


r mill ust taken for the Caimipletion 0 of public and “‘mohu- 
; roads, in La Vendée. a the former ‘are’ ng 
oh Al arch De *Etotle, 88,0004, Of thie May 
112,0007,; the oui fi, 60,0002.; the Museum of "Nati History, 
new buildings for the “ae Biblioth ue, 040, 0007. ; Royal School “of the Fin: 


aaa, 78, .; Cathedral of St. Denis, ,000/.; and Dac in Dumb Asylum, 


‘A new mineral has recently been discovered in the island of Corsica; it contains 
particles of gold, and some vases that have been made of it, from the brilliancy of 
their polish and eas beauty of their colours, resemble enamel. 


From the ‘+ Mélanges sur Jes Langues, Dialectes, et Patois,’’ lately published in 
Paris, it appears that the French is spoken by 29,000,000 of inbialicisie} and in 
more than 70 dialects. Of the remaining population, 1,400,000 speak German, 
se a Celtic, 188,000 the Basque, as many the Italian, and 177,000 the 


The foundation-stone of the first Protestant Episcopal church ever built in Paris 
was laid on Tuesday, in the prneee bought for that purpose in the rue d’Aguesseau, 
Saar owe Honoré, by the Right Reverend Bishop Luscombe. Several of the 
French Protestant pastors, and a large number from the departments, assembled in 
Paris to attend the anniversary of the French Protestant Bible Soviety, were 
present, 


There has lately been discovered at Athens a very fine ancient statue, supposed 
to be that of Theseus. It is naked, of the same size as the Apollo Belvedere, of the 
purest marble, and of highly finished workmanship. The head had been severed, 
but was found at a short distance from the trunk. A temple, three columns of 
which are still standing, has been discovered on what is supposed to be the site of 
the ancient cit 
ey eget ~The following is a table of the population of St. Petersburg in 

32:— 








Males ,. . . . . . . . . . . 294,468 
Females . . « . . . . . . . 154,900 
449,363 
Among them are— 
Ecclesiastics . . . . . . . . . 2,188 
Nobles ‘ ° ° ‘ ° ; . ‘ ° - 84,079 
Soldiers . . . ° . ° . . . . 39,437 
Merchants . . ° ° . ‘ ‘ . . - 10,628 
Artisans . . . . . 4 . . ‘ . 24, 179 
Citizens . . . . . . . . . 36,732 
Of the middle clase . 66,366 
Foreigners of various conditions, with the exception of mer- 
chants and artisans Sh er tee eng ee 
Domestic servants EP scaring F carydt ate . 94,000 
Peasants . . . . ‘ . . . ; 127,865 
Inhabitants of Ochta . . . . ‘ . ro . 8838 
Births, Males . . . 7 . . . ’ 
—— Females . . + . . ’ . 4,969 10,167 
Deaths, by various diseases, Males . > “ . 11,032 
Females ° . . 6,230 } 16,937 
by accident ‘ = . ‘ : - + 676 
Excess of deaths . . ° ° 6,758 


This great excess of deaths is not to be ascribed to the insalubrity of the climate, 
but to thedisproportion between the number of the sexes. The male population 
being nearly double that of the female, the number of families is, of course, not 

ionate to the gross amount of the population; accordingly, the excess of 
deaths is found in the males, and ought to be deducted. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Ma of Bees.—There is no branch of rural economy which might 
at wiih ate rely siege pong hea wigan Poh dreds 
vantage in emploving the leisure hours of our la rail popeiation, tha 

t. It is, therefore, with pleasure that we call attention 
readers to some most im t results, developed in a system established 
Nutt, a practical Apiarian of Lincolnshire, which are not the less intsreaniag 
because the system is founded upon peculiarities in the habits and economy of 
industrious insect, which had previously eluded the researches of the most inde- 
fatigable inquirers into its natural history. 

r. Nutt’s system is termed appropriately, ** Humanity to Hoey 1 ” because 
one of the greatest improvements of his method of management is that of obtain 
the contents of the hive without destroying the lives of its industrious occupants, 
whilst, by the ingenious plan which he has adopted of enlarging the capacity of the 
hive, and the depository of the labours of the bees, the parent stock is continually 
replenishing itself. Some idea may be formed of the superior productiveness of the 
present system, as it is stated by Mr, Nutt, that one year's product. of one stock 
gave an amount of 295lbs. of honey of the purest quality. 

The principal feature of the present system is to leave the t stock, or, as 
Mr. Nutt calls it, the “seat of nature of the hive,’ untouched. When this is 
filled with its pure and treasured sweets, and the contents of which are to be pre- 
served sacred for the use of the stock, to obviat® the necessity of swarming, which 
is occasioned by want of space for continuing the labours of the bees, Mr. Nutt 
places fresh receptacles or collateral boxes against the sides of the hive, and a com- 
munication being established by connecting apertures, the bees, finding fresh room, 
increase their labours. To these hives are ingeniously adapted ventilators, for the 
purpose of securing a free ventilation and uniform temperature to the hive, the 
necessity of which is indicated by a thermometer. These ventilators are connected 
with a point, which eluded the attention of all other inquirers into the natural his- 
tory of the bee, * the temperature of the working hive.’* Under ordinary circum 
stances this point is 80°; the rise of the thermometer to 90° indicates the necessit 
of recourse to ventilation. When the thermometer suddenly rises to 120° or 130°, 
this implies that the hive is full, and indicates the necessity of providing a fresh 
receptacle, and which is done by placing another box on the opposite side of the 
parent hive. In order to remove the bees back to their parent stock, further re- 
course must be had to the action of the ventilator, by which the internal heat of 
the hive may be reduced to the external temperature, when the bees, recoiling from 
this cooling point, the connexion between the two may be closed, and the box re- 
moved without endangering the existence of a single labourer. It will at once be 
seen by those conversant with the usual system of bee management, how fer 
superior is the present to all other modes of piling, driving, &c., dictated by a 
humane desire of preserving the lives of the industrious labourers, The honey and 
wax thus obtained are of a most superior description. 

Amongst various other interesting facts connected with the natural history of 
the bee, Mr. Nutt has discovered that it is not a young queen bee who emigrates 
with the colony from a hive during the swarm, but that it is the original sovereign 
of the hive, and when the labour of ‘the bees who remain is directed to vivify a 


sovereign chrysalis, but which, when the necessity for swarming is removed, is ~ 


ejected in that inanimate form from the hive. 

Mr. Nutt has recently published a work illustrative of his system, under the 
title of “ Humanity to Honey Bees,” which is replete with the most valuable and 
varied  preeen: information, and is well worthy the atttention of all those interested 
in rural econony, or in promoting the comforts of.our rural population. His hives, 


with specimens of the products, are, we understand, placed for exhibition in the 
Museum of National Manufactures: 


On protecting the Blossoms of Wall Fruit Trees from Frost, bleak Winds, &c.—As 
soon as the blossoms slow the least inclination to burst or unfold, poles are placed 
upright, five feet apart, and two feet from the bottom of the wall, sunk a little in 
the border, and the top fitting under the coping. Then having a quantity of hay 
or straw bands weil twisted to any convenient length, commence nailing the first 
band to the top of every pole, the second band being ten inches from the first in the 
same parallel direction, and so proceed until within two feet of the ground.—Only 
two seasons’ trial of this simple protection has convinced me, together with some 
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of my neighbours, that it is as effectual as any kind of netting, commonly 
he poe and should the fly (Aphis) make a a a a 
flated, by using a few gallons of tobaeco-water with a common 
Two or three dressings are sufficient. About the second week in May, 
bands are thoroughly dry, take off every other of them, and ina few days after 
clear the whole of them away, and fold them up; if they are kept dry they will 
for eae ance fe pe pat, put epg ges get Aa ne for .a prove. pumber 
years. The used are garden nails, w W wn ma again 
summer nailing.—M. R, Hort, Register. . | ~ 
New Process of extracting Cream.—It is considered a great object by the farmers 
to extract from milk the greatest quantity of cream in the least possible space of 
time. To effect the separation of cream from serum, which chemists suppose to 
be combined merely in a state of mechanical mixture, it is well er those 
te 







conversant in dairy management, that some metallic substances more ily act 
than others, and it is notorious that, in almost all the t dairies, the m 
suffered to stand in lead, copper, or brass vessels, in which a larger quantity of 
cream is thrown up, than in either wooden or earthen pans. As the dairy-man obtains 
additional profit, in proportion to the quantity of cream which is thrown up, so it 
is to his interest to keep it in these vessels as long as he can until the whole of the 
cream is separated, by which additional standing it often acidifies, and will con- 
sequently dissolve the metal with greater facility. With respect to the lead taken 
up in solution in the cream, sufficient instances of its noxious effects haye been 
pointed out by Mr. Parkes in his chemical essays. Mr. Booth, who has resumed 
the subject of inquiry, has proved that in a very great variety of cases, which have 
come before his notice, not only lead but even copper sometimes exists to a con- 
siderable extent in butter, May not the conflicting opinions of medical writers 
respecting the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of butter have been founded upon 
observations of its purity, or accidental or mischievous contaminations 

from vessels used in the process of making it? It would appear that, new 
to this country, the practice has for some time been adopted in America, of intro- 
ducing spelter into the milk for the purpose of facilitating the separation of the cream, 
and with much advan and success; but more latterly the application of zine 
vessels to the purpose of extracting cream has produced results to an extent hitherto 
unattainable, whilst none of the serious effects before described can arise from the 
use of this metal. A very ingenious apparatus has been constructed for this pur 
pose by Mr. Keyser, who has brought the manufacture of articles from malleable 
zinc to a high degree of perfection, one of which is deposited for exhibition at the 
National Gallery of Practical Science, and in which vessel, the separation of the 
cream is still further facilitated by the application of heat, by which means it ig 
that the celebrated clotted Devonshire cream is procured. Into the basin contain- 
ing the milk is introduced a plate of perforated zinc, the area of which is equal ta 
the bottom of the basin; in the course of a few hours, all the cream will have been 
separated, and will be of that consistence, that it may be lifted off by the fingérs 
and thumb. In these vessels, the increase of the quantity of cream is 124 per cent., 
and of the butter upwards of 11 per cent. The advantages are not, however, 
limited to this increase of quantity, as, in this process, ten or fifteen minutes churn. 
ing is sufficient to make butter, which, in the ordinary — requires ninety 
minutes, whilst a butter similar to that prepared in Devonshire may be made simply 
by the brisk agitation of the cream without recourse to a churn. It may be ob- 
served that analysis proves the serum of milk, which has been submitted to this 
process, is more or less impregnated with the soluble salts of zinc, and which, from 
their emetic and astringent quality in a state of moderate concentration, might he 
considered noxious, if introduced into the animal economy, but is equally fitted for 
the support of pigs, who thrive and grow rapidly fat upen it. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Improved Manufacture of Metallic Railings for Rail-Roads.—In this i 

the rails are to be made as they now are, and the chains as they now are. 

Pies Has Me Sutsond, be ustial, into masses of stone or wood, and the rail to 
cu nto » AS at present, 
But, for farther security, that part of the rail which sits in tho chain, aud Me 
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into it, and is secared by nuts, and screws, and pins, as at present, is to have a long 
rod of malleable iron fastened to it, and that rod made to penetrate deep into the 
of the chain by means of a hole prepared to receive it. The bolt which 
the rail to the chain is to — this perpendicular rod. 
half way between chain a brace, or fastening in the rail, is to be 
; at this brace should meet the ends of two rods, the other ends of which 
yald be fastened to the chain op wg dgrmger tina Teck nad fia his dae 
its place by the cular rod, as far as regards its en tis kept down 
iddle b wha rods, which rise at their junction with the rail, 
p at each end to the chains whereto they are secured. 
Ii necessary to keep the two rails of the road in their true position, with 
each , and this is effected by horizontal rods of the same material 
the other, capable of bearing the same weight and sustaining a similar force ; 
these are secured to the rail at the braces, that is, where the junction of the 
i rod with the rails is formed, and so passed from the brace on ¢Ais side of the 
road, to the brace on that, binding the two rails er; or, the ends may be 
secured to the opposite chains with the same effect. The whole of these braces, 
chains, bolts, and rods, form what is called a compound rail-road; and though, in 
the first instance, increasing the cost, yet, as they prevent the necessity of repair, 
and greatly add to the security, durability, and utility of the road, the suggestion is 
an important one. 


Universal Mill—tIn this mill both the stones are made to revolve, but the upper 
one receives its motion from that of the lower, in a way to be presently described. 
The lower stone is fixed firmly upon a vertical shaft, which is made to revolve by 
the application of any suitable power, and with any required speed. The upper 
stone is made smaller than the lower, say one-fifth less in diameter, and it is placed 
80 as not to be concentric with it; it may, for example, be so situated, that the 
peripheries of the two stones will coincide on one side, whilst on the opposite side 
one-fifth of the diameter of the lower stone will be exposed. 
The upper stone is kept in its place, and its pressure regulated by means of a 
screw passing through a beam above it, the point of which bears upon a bridge- 
iece in the middle of the eye. It will be at once evident that the revolution of the 
ower stone will give a slower and peculiar revolution to the upper. A hopper is to 
rise above the eye of the upper stone, and other requisite appendages are em- 
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ployed. 
etal may, in some cases, be employed instead of the stones for grinding. 


Improved Manufacture of Fire-grates.—This improvement consists in a chamber 
being made at the back of the stove, or grate, either in the latter or in the brick 
flue, either as a part of the flat back of the chimney, or as the lower portion of a 
distinct tube of iron, or fire-bricks. Into this chamber the smoke and flame may 
be admitted at pleasure; and if there be a distinct tube, the air of the room may 
be made to pass freely between it and the back wall of the chimney, and so acquire 


heat for the diffusion of a genial temperature throughout the apartment. 


—-- 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tax topic of all-absorbing interest in the com- 
mercial world, at the present moment, almost 
to the exclusion of the great questions of the 
renewal of the Charters of the Bank and East 
India Company, is the consideration of the 
plans in contemplation by the Government 
for effecting the emancipation of the slave 
population of our West India Colonies. The 
assertors of Negro freedom have, at length, to 
congratulate themselves that the principle, for 
which they have so realously contended, is no 
longer a matter in discussion ; that emancipa- 
tion must take place is admitted on all hands; 
the contest is now limited to the conditions 
upon which it is to be granted. Bat, however 
gratifying it may be to the philanthropist to 
contemplate the consummation of this great 





moral work, the means by which it is to be 
brought about, involving, as they do, the in- 
terests of a large and powerful body on the 
one hand, demanding compensation for the 
sacrifices they are called upon to make; and, 
on the other, the remonstrances of an over- 
taxed people against an increase of the public 
burthens for the purpose of buying an act of 
justice, present difficulties of no ordinary cha- 
racter; and it need excite no surprise that 
Ministers, in endeavouring to steer a middie 
course, have given satisfaction to neither party. 
Meanwhile, the impulse given to speculation 
in the market for Colonial produce, by the 
uncertainty as to what may be the immediate 
effect of these measures upon the further sup- 
ply of those commodities, still maintains the 
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advance In prices which has lately taken place, 
and which is now still further confirmed by 
the prospect of a renewed intercourse with 
Holland and Belgium, and by the prevailing 
opinion that the Continental markets are by 
no means overstocked with this description of 
goods. 

Theadvance upon British Plantation Sugars, 
during the month, is from 2s, to 3s., and is 
readily acquiesced in by the grocers, but it has 
wholly excluded the refiners from the market. 
A parcel of Barbadoes, of good to fine quality, 
went off freely, by public auction, last week, 
at 54s. to 58s, Gd. The present stock exceeds 
that of the corresponding date of last year by 
upwards of 3,000 hhds. 

Considerable purchases have been made of 
Mauritius Sagar, on speculation, at an advance 
of ls. to ls. 6d. on last month's prices. By 
public auction, on the 24th, 5,875 bags sold 
steadily, brown 46s. to 50s., and yellow 5ls. to 
55s. 6d. percwt. The stock in warehonse is 
very large,—exceeding by upwards of 50,000 
bags that of last year. 

For Bengal Sugars an advance of 1s. 6d. on 
last sale’s prices is demanded, and, in some 
instances, has been complied with. The Com- 
pany has declared 8,369 bags for sale on the 
20th inst, 

In Foreign Sugar there has been very little 
doing; the holders requiring an increased 
price, which there is no disposition to give. 
A parcel of fine yellow Havannah brought 
lately 25s. 6d.; and some small lots of White 
Brazil have gone off at 22s. to 27s. 

The business of the Refiners is in a lament- 
able state of depression ; three-fourths of the 
pans in London being unemployed, and the 
prices offered by the exporter not adequate to 
the increase in the price of the raw material. 
The purchases are, therefore, confined to the 
wants of home-consumption; but, in that 
channel, they have been tolerably extensive. 
Low large lumps for shipping are quoted at 
60s. 6d. to Gls.; good, 6ls. 6d, to 62s.; fine 
crushed loaves, 30s. to 31s. 6d. 

The speculative demand for Coffee having 
somewhat subsided, the transactions have 
lately been inconsiderable ; but the holders 
are not disposed to relaxin price. The quan. 
tity brought to auction lately has been small, 
and the following prices were realized:—Ja- 
maica, ordinary, including triage, 72s. to 82s. ; 
good and fine ordinary, 83s. 6d. to 88s. 6d. ; low 
middling, 90s. to 92s.; good middling, 104s. to 
108s. 6d.; Berbice, fine ordinary, 38s. to 89s. ; 
for 5t. Domingo 58s. is asked and 57s. offered; 
Brazil is quoted at 52s. 6d. to 54s.; Ceylon, 
good ordinary, 54s. 6d. to 57s. 6d, 

In Cocoa, very littie business is doing, and a 
reduction of 2s. per cwt. has taken place. Bra- 
til of fair quality sold by public auction for 
198. 6d. to 205. 

For Spices generally there is a good demand, 
and with advancing prices :—Mace, 6s, to 7s. 
per lb.; Nutmegs, good, 5s. to 5s. 4d.; infe- 
rior, 4s. Gd. to 5s.; Pepper, by auction, half 
heavy, 3§d., heavy, 3jd. to 4}d. per lb. ; Cassia 
Lignea, fair to good quality, 72s. to 75s. 6d, 
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per cwt.; a parcel of Bourbon Cloves were 
taken in at 1044. per Ib. 

In Spirits, the transactions have been lately 
of but moderate extent; for proof Leeward 
Rums the holders demand 1s. 1)d., the offers 
do not generally exceed Is, 10d. 

The demand for Cotton is less brisk than It 
was a short time ago, but prices have not given 
way. 878 bales Madras sold by auction on the 
24th, at the following prices :—falr to , 
53d. to 5id.; good fair to good, 53d. to A 
small parcel of Manilla brought 7$4. per Ib. 

The price of Indigo is still maintained 
rather by speculative purchases than by any 
immediate demand either at home or abroad } 
it still commands an advance of 6d. per Ib. on 
last sale’s prices. In Dye-woods little to no- 
tice, exceptinthe article of Fustic, which Is 
scarce, and consequently rising in value. 

The abundant supply of Grain, at Mark-lane, 
and the continued fine weather, render the 
market dull, and continne todepress the prices 
of all farming produce. 

The settling day (the 22d) passed off witb. 
out the announcement of a single defaulter; 
the fluctuations were not considerable, the 
greatest variation not exceeding 1¢ per cent.; 
the lowest price subsequent to the former ac- 
count was 86j, and the highest 839. Since 
that date there has been a decitied improve- 
ment in almost every description of public se- 
curity, both domestic and foreign, owing,in a 
great degree, to the prospect of a renewal of 
amicable relations with Holland. 

The closing prices of the 25th are subjoined. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols, 89 one-eighth ; 
ditto for the Account, 89 one-fourth, three- 
eighths—“Three per Cent. Reduced, 88 one- 
eighth, one-fourth.—Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 95 three-eighths, five-eighths, 
—New Three and a Half per Cent., 95 one- 
half, three-fourths.—Four per Cent, (1826), 
102 three-eighths, one-half.—India Stock, 
234, 235—Bank Stock, 197 one-half, 8 one-half, 
—Exchequer Bills, 51, 52.—India Bonds, 30, 
32.—Long-Annuities, 19 one-sixteenth, one- 
eighth. ; 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian Loan, 88 three-fourths, 9 one-fourth« 
—Brazilian Five per Cent. 70 three-fourths, 
1 one-fourth.—Chilian, 20, 2i—Colomblan 
(1824), Six per Cent. 17 three-fourths, 18 one- 
fourth—Danish Three per Cent. 73 one-half, 
74.—Dutch Two anda Half per Cent. 48 one- 
fourth, one-half.— Dutch Five per Cent. 88 one- 
fourth, one-half—Greek Five per Cent. 36 
one-half, 37 one-half.— Mexican Six per Cent. 
34 one- half, 35.—Portaguese Five per Cent. 59 
one-half, €0 one-half.— Portugnese New Loan, 
2 one-eighth, | seven-eighths, discount.— Rus- 
sian Five per Cent.103 one-half, 104.—Spanish 
Five per Cent. 19 one-eighth, one-fourth, 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 11 10, 12 10,—United 
ditto, Ll, 11 10,—Colombiab Mines, 8, 9.—Del 
Monte, 28, 29.—Brazil, 66, 67.—Bolanos, 139, 
140. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


yrom aper 19, 1833, ro may 24, 1833, mreavsrvs." 


April 19.—J. D. METCALF, Regent-street, 
Jeweller. J. BAKER, Rotherhithe, ship- 
owner. H. FRENCH, Whitechapel, giess- 
cutter. A. HENDERSON, Wallingford, 
Berkshire, linendraper. T. RICE, Old 
Brompton, mason, §. BENNETT. Horsley, 
Gloucestershire, flock merchant. T.P. MED- 
WIN, Hartiebury, Worcestershire, dealer. 
J. HOLLINGWORTH, Kineston-spon-Hull, 
ship broker. H. BRIGGS, Leeds, gine- 
Manufacturer. J. SUTHERLAND, Liver- 
pool, coppersmith. C. BUCKLE, Barnard 
Castle, Durham, grocer 

April 123.—N. PYNE, Soho Wharf, Padding- 
ton, coal-merchant. J. DUFF, Manor house, 
East India Dock-road, victualler. J. AN- 
GON, Three Kinedoms, Harp-lane, leensed 
vietualler T. WOOD, Cheltenham, wphot- 
sterer. R. WHITTARD, Cheitenbam, hat- 
ter. N. NORCLIFFE, Liacard, Cheshire, 
hote!-keeper. 

April %—J. CRAWLEY, Oxford-street, 
liaen-draper. T. ARBER, Horseferry-road, 
builder. A. NEWALL, St. John’s Wood. 
terrace, jeweller. J. 3. DIGAUD, Goawell- 
etreet road, jeweller. J.B. COURTHOPE, 
Regent-street, painter. J. GILBERT, Coin. 
breok, Buckingham «hire, farmer. J. MIL- 
LINGEN, Wetlestreet, Hack wey-road, jewet- 
ler. H. NEWARK and J. TOMS, Wooed- 
street, riband-mann fact urers. 


April 0.—J. F. TAYLOR, Great St. Helen's, 


Bishopagate street, wine-merchant. J.M. 
ROBERTS, Villiers-street. Strand. copper- 
plate printer. E. BURTON and J.T. WIN. 
TERBOTTOM, Maachester, wine-merchanta, 
A. NORTON, Belstrode-street, Manchester- 
square, cabinet-maker. T. and W. MHL. 
LINGTON, York, cuorriers. D. MAR- 
PLERT, Whitechapel-road, draper. w. 
BADGER, Merthyr Tydvil, general shop- 
keeper. 

May 3.—G. B. JOHNSON, High-street, 
Wapping, corn merchant J.C. PELHAM, 
Shad-Thames, wharfinger Ww. G. sTUB. 
LEY, Castle-etreet, Southwark, hat-manufac- 


terer. HH. PEACOCK, Leather-\aar, dealer 
In potatoes FP. CATES, Brydyes-atreet, 
hotel. keeper. W. MOORS, Ludworth, Der. 


byshire, cotton-manufacturer. E. BADGER, 
Merthyr Tydvill, carrier. P. MASSEY, 
Longsight, Manchester, coach proprietor, J 
ROBINSON, Cockermouth, 
wootlen-manufacturer. 


May 7—J. SAUNDERS, Abergavenny, nur- 
sery and seedaman. W. DICKINSON, 
Ewer-strect, Southwark, plaster-manufac- 
turer. W. LER, Henrietta-street, commis. 
sion-agent. RK. JONES, Bridge street, South- 
wark, hat leather aed laing cutter. T. 
ROUTLEDGE, Shrewsbary. scrivener. } 
RADCLIFFE, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton. 
spinner. J. MARSTON, Market. Rasen, 
Liacdinehire, surgeon. FE. ROBERT, Tyny 
Coed, Carnarvunshire, pig-drover. 5. and 
J. MARTIN, Cheltenham, silversmith. W. 


Cumberland, 





ATWOOD, Lewes, Sussex, watchmaker. W. 
BRIDGE, jon. and J. STANDRING, Maa- 
chester, timber-merchants. 


May 10.—G. HUNTER, Bury-street, St, 
James's, wine. merchant. W. THIRKELL, 
Canal Brewery. Neate-street, Surrey, brewer. 
J. QUARTERMAN, Wanstead, Easex, coach- 
butider. W. TOLLEY, Richmond, Surrey, 
sadier. W. BARTON, Newington- cause- 
way, cabinet-maker. 8S. COLEMAN, Tot- 
tenham, sursery-woman. J. 35. HEYWOOD 
and W. C. HARRISON, Greenwich, grocers. 
A. DAVIES, Toll-end, Staffordshire, iron- 
founder. J. and W. SHILSTON, Plymonth, 
Devonshire, ship- builders. S. STOCKER, 
Bristol, vietualler. G. RYLAND, Birming- 
ham, drysalter. S. SCHOFIELD, Oldham, 
Lancashire, grocer. J.C. DUNN, Chatteris, 
Isie of Ely, Cambridgeshire, common brewer. 
S. SPAFFORD, Saiford, Manchester, corn- 
miller. 

May 14.—W. CARR, Bartholomew-place, 
Bartholomew-close, timber-merchant. J. 
GROCOCK, Woolwich, enrrier. J. GREEN. 
ACRE, Old Kent-road, grocer. B. VER- 


RINDER, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, 
enal merchant. J. DREW. Manchester, 
auctioneer. R. COTTON and J. KEAM, 


Oreston, Devonstirce, quarrymen. 


May 17.—G. LIVERSIDGE, Great Dever- 
street, Southwark, coach-maker. P. BAR. 
RATT, New Bond-astreet, feweller. H. 
DEAN, Fore-street. Cripplegate, cheesemon- 
ger. J. RIMMER, Liverpool, ironmonger. 
T. RANSFORD, Bristol, hat-manufacturer. 
W. H. ROSS, Oldham, Lancashire, druggist. 
J. and G. JONES, Tywyn, Caraarvonshire. 
cattle-dealers. E. BELL, Cambridge, grocer. 
J. T. PARKER, Cambridge, broker. Be Go 
PLATT, Sheffield, printer. Il. HARTLEY, 
Emley-park, Yorkshire, fancy cleth-mann- 
facturer. 


May ?2?!.—J. HAGGAR, Brighton-place, Brix- 
ton. road, oilman. W. HIBBURD, Egham, 
Sorrey, saddier. S. ALMOSNINO, Bevis 
Marks, dealer in feathers. E. W. BISHOP, 
Bermondsey-street, victualier. J. B. A. 
JOUBERT, Regent street, upholsterer. A. 
LEE, Sorrey street, Strand, music-setier. J. 
MONKHOUSE, Bagwivve-wells Tavern, St. 
Pancras, victaatler. M.H.BOTIBOL, Soho- 
sqnare, ostrich-feather-mannufacturer. J. 
FOSTER, Liverpoo!, printer. J. W. GIB- 
BINS, Hereford, perfumer. 


May 24.—J. G. C. CHAMBERLAIN, Mari- 
borough-road, Chelsea, grocer. J. PALMER, 
Hampton-street, Walworth, fish-sauce-manu- 
facturer, G. RUSS, St. Mary-axe, grocer. 
C. THOROGOOD, New Charch-street, Lisson- 
grove, victualler. J. EB. WATSON, Buck- 
lersbary, merchant. J. HOLMAN, Hoxton 
Olid Town, calenderer. 5. H. A. MARSH, 
Bristol, music-seiler. J. WINTER, Stoke- 
under-Hamdon, Somersetshire, glove-maau- 
facturer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


April 22.—Lord Suffield having moved for a copy of the memorial presented to 
the Ministers, for his Majesty, by the deputies who have come to London from dif. 
ferent parts of the kingdom to represent the views of their districts and n 
hoods on the subject of negro slavery,—Ear! Grey said he had no objection, indivi- 
dually, to the motion, but he believed it was not usual thas to move for copies of 
addresses to his Majesty.—Lord Rosslyn could see no benefit in acquiescing in the 
motion, as the memorial must have already been published.—Lord Suffield replied 
that it had not.—Lord Ellenborough observed that he did net perceive the necessity . 
of producing and printing an e¢r-parte statement : if it were desired to make it public, 
the parties ought to be at that expense themselves.—The motion was i 


April 29.—The Irish Juries Bill was read a third time, and passed. 


May 3.—The Earl of Aberdeen brought forward a motion for information and 
papers respecting the French expedition to Algiers, and the continued oceupation 
thereof by French troops. His Lordship said he should abstain from any remarks 
calculated to produce angry feelings, especially as he understood there would be no 
objection to the production of the papers for which he should move; he should 
reserve himself till their production. His Lordship then moved for a copy or copies 
of the correspondence between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and his 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris in the year 1830, relative to the French expedition 
to Algiers ; also, copies of the official despatches explanatory of the object of the 
French Government as to the occupation of Algiers, as communicated to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Paris in the months of March and May, 1830, and commu- 
nicated to his Majesty’s Government ; also, copies of the correspondence from his 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, communicating the intention of the King of the 
French to fulfil all the engagements of preceding Governments with respect to 
Algiers.—Earl Grey declined entering imto detailed observations, as they might 
impede amicable arrangements on the subject of Algiers; and agreed to the pro- 
duction of the first and second series of papers, but objected to the third, because, 
as that consisted of an account of verbal communications from the King of the 
French to the English Ambassador, it might be liable to misconstruction.—The 
Earl of Aberdeen was satisfied with the explanation, and waived this part of his 
motion. The other papers were ordered. 


May 7.—The Duke of Sussex presented a petition which excited a good deal of 
interest, for a revision of portions of the criminal law. It was signed by 5300 
persons, many of whom had abstained from prosecuting for robberies committed on 
them in consequence of the severity of the existing law. His Royal Highness also 
called attention to the fact, that the number of acquittals was greater where the 
charges were for offences followed by capital punishments than in other cases. — 
Lord Lyndhurst particularly noticed an Act of the last session, making the offence 
of horse-stealing, &c, punishable with transportation for life. It had rendered the 
punishment certain, but it had become disproportionate in many cases.—Lord Mel- 
bourne replied, that, where the sentence was considered disproportionate to the 
offence, every attention was paid to the recommendations of the judges. He and 
the Lord Chancellor added that the provision of the Act, to which Lord Lyndhurst 
had directed special attention, should be considered. 


May 14.—Ear! Fitzwilliam brought forward his resolutions on the Corn Laws, 
in a long and elaborate speech. The object of the Noble Earl was to supersede the 
present fluctuating duties, by the substitution of a permanent and unvarying sys- 
tem. The existing law, he argued, was founded on a principle of retention, for the 
purpose of keeping the prices in this country above the level of those on the Con- 
tinent:; the consequence was, to advance the price of labour and the value of land, 
greatly to the injury of British interests. He believed that the landed proprietors 
were a respectable class of people, but not more so than any other class of persons 
—weavers or chimney-sweepers. There were five or six thousand landowners ; but 
he could not see why ign corn should be taxed sixty or seventy per cent. to 
uphold the price of land in this country for the benetit of the land proprietors. Of 
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this he was certain, that until the law was finally settled by a’free trade in corn 
heing allowed, the landed interest would ever be sacrificed. No class of persons 
would be more thankful to the legislature were these laws to be placed on a more 
natural footing: in short, he was satisfied that their Lordships would not more 
effectually secure the gratitude of all classes of the country than by taking into 
consideration the several laws affecting the trade in corn. The Noble Lord con- 
cluded by stating, that, whether they considered the manufacturing population, or 
the agricultural classes, or the ultimate interests of the proprietors of land them- 
selves, he was satisfied that the House of Lords never would do anything that 
would more entitle it to the gratitude and respect of the country than by going 
into the consideration of the laws which regulated the importation of foreign corn, 
for which purpose it was that he now pro his resolutions.—The Ear] of Ripon 
opposed the resolutions, on account of the time and circumstances under which 
they were brought forward ; on account of the fallacious promises built upon them ; 
and, finally, because they had for their object the pulling down of the whole present 
structure, and were to raise nothing in its stead. Popular opinion he (the Earl of 
Ripon) always cared for, though even against his own; popular clamour he should 
always resist; and he was sure that the people themselves would be the first to 
thank their Lordships for resisting the Noble Earl's resolutions.—The Earl of 
Winchilsea deprecated in strong terms the disturbing of the present system. He 
had witnessed greater distress amongst the manufacturing classes, he said, during 
the year when wheat was 45s. a quarter, than when it was at its highest price— 
The Earl of Wicklow also opposed the resolutions ; which were ultimately put and 
negatived. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


April 22.—Mr. M. Attwood brought forward his motion for a committee to inquire 
into the distresses of the country, and the causes thereof, particularly into the 
effects of the “ monetary system,” as established by the measure of 1819. The 
hon. member contended that distress and demoralization had spread and were ex- 
tending; that pauperism and crime had increased; and that every interest in the 
country—landed, commercial, and trading—was crushed by the present monetary 
system ; and moved—*“ That it is the opinion of this house that a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the state of general distress, difficulty, and embarrassment 
which now presses on the various orders of the community; how far the same 
has been occasioned by our present monetary system ; and to consider of the effects 
produced by that system upon the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of the 
United Kingdom, and upon the condition of the industrious and productive classes.” 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he was glad this question had been thus 
early brought before a reformed House of Commons, for the question was neither 
more nor less than whether they were prepared to stand by a system, in obedience 
to which all the contracts of the country had been for many years made. It was 
evident, his lordship said, that an alteration of the standard was contemplated, for 
no other remedy was hinted at; but there was not the slightest allusion to the 
nature of the alteration that would, in the hon. mover's opinion, meet the evil. 
If the alteration, however, were to take place, the noble lord argued that though it 
might be made to work here; yet, as we could not get other countries to alter the 
value of the sovereign, the consequence would be, that gold would quit the country. 
He further declared that, as an honest man, he could not support the motion. If 
the calamity of acceding to such a measure could arrive, there would immediately 
be the most alarming state of things, for there would be a demand for gold surpass- 
ing any previous demand. He concluded by moving a substantive amendment, 
declaring “ that any alteration of the currency, that would have the effect of 
lowering the standard, was highly inexpedient and dangerous.’’—Mr. Grote sup- 
ported the amendment, and maintained that a change in the currency would be 
dishonest, and sanction the violation of contracts—Mr. P. Thomson contended 
that if we were even on the very verge of ruin—could we no longer pay our just 
debts to our creditor—he would say, ‘‘ compound with him, tell him that you are 
not able to pay the whole of the 28 millions which are annually his due; but, for 
God's sake, do not do that which, by clumsy means, would arrive at the same end, 
which would bear with it the complete disruption of all money contracts: which 
would unsettle all public and private agreements; which would defraud the widow 
and orplan; which wvuuld reduce to poverty, not the rich, but no fewer than 
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272,000 public creditors, whose dividends are under 400/. each.—The debate was 
journed. 


adjou 

April 23.—The adjourned debate on Mr, Attwood's motion was resumed. Sir 
Robert Peel spoke in opposition to it. He defended his bill, explained the causes 
that led to it, and urged the house to adhere to it, in the conviction that, in so 
doing, they would best maintain public interests, and most efficiently resist the 

ischievous and ruinous agitation of property and prices. The following was 
the conclusion of his address :—“ If their judgment was averse to granting this 
inquiry—above all, if they entertained serious doubts whether it was not likely to 
lower the condition of the labouring classes—they were performing their duty to 
their constituents in rejecting the plausible ground, and voting against the mea- 
sure. Their constituents would exact no sacrifice; but if members felt that they 
were called upon to make the sacrifice because they had done their duty, it would 
be asacrifice to their honour. They would be enabled to say, with Burke, ‘ I sat 
in Parliament for no other purpose than that I might be enabled to do good. I 
know myself imperfectly if 1 would not prefer to be merged in the deepest obscurity 
rather than to sit tipon a throne and sacrifice my enlightened judgment to constituents 
ill-informed, but demanding of me that sacrifice. My reflection is this, that I have 
neglected your wishes, but acting upon my own judgment, and consulted your firm 
interests.’ Let members depend upon it, that the sacrifice would not be imposed 
upon them. Their constituents would do justice to their influenced and honest 
judgment, and rejecting this committee, they had fulfilled the real duty of represen- 
tatives, and proved themselves worthy of protecting their interests.’’—The debate 
was again adjourned. : 


April 24.—The debate on the motion of Mr. Attwood was resumed.—Colone 
Torrens spoke in favour of the Committee of Inquiry, as well as in favour of Lord 
Althorp’s amendment, which he held to be quite compatible with the terms of Mr. 
Attwood’s motion. The hon, member declared himself to be decidedly against any 
alteration in the standard of value, but in favour of inquiry into our system of 
banking and paper issues, The system was most defective. As he sought not to 
touch the standard of value, he considered both propositions to be compatible; the 
house could affirm Lord Althorp’s proposition, that it was inexpedient to alter the 
standard of value, and then the question would be for a committee of inquiry into 
the operation of our monetary system—the system of banking and paper issues, 
with the view of remedying the evils which cause‘an injurious pressure on the great 
interests of the country. He also expressed himself favourable to the adoption of 
a silver standard—Mr. M. Stewart pursued a similar line of argument.—Mr. 
Strutt opposed the motion, as did Mr, Robinson, so far as regarded inquiry into the 
currency, with an intention of “ altering the standard of value,” according to the 
usual «ears of the house. He was in favour of inquiry generally, however. 
—Sir H. Parnell followed and resisted the motion, alleging that it was clear the 
object was the depreciation of the currency. If the inquiry asked for were gree. 
the immediate effect would be most ruinous to the labouring classes —Mr. M. Att- 
wood replied at considerable length, declaring that the country would not be satis- 
fied without inquiry, and that to resist the motion would do much to sever that 
House from the people-—The House then divided on the original motion, which 
was lost by a majority of 192; the numbers being—Ayes, 139; Noes, 331.—-The 
House then divided on Lord Althorp’s declaratory resolution on the inexpediency 
and danger of altering the standard of value, on which there appeared—Ayes, 304 ; 
Noes, 49; giving a majority in favour of Ministers of 255. 


April 25.—Mr. Grote brought forward his motion to establish that votes at future 
elections be taken by ballot. He spoke at™ considerable length in support of this 
motion, contending that the measure of parliamentary reform would not be com- 
plete without the protection of vote by ballot; that it would emancipate those 
thousands of voters who were now under the thraldom of the nobility and gentry 
in cities and towns, and of the landlords in the country ; that it would confirm the 
honesty of honest voters; that it would destroy, instead of creating, corruption and 
hypocrisy ; and that the secresy with which the vote could be given would secure 
the voter, and enable him to give his vote on principle, and according to his con- 
science —Several speakers took part in the discussion that followed —The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said that he could not support the motion, though he had never 
been altogether unfriendly to its principle; but he thought the reform bill had not 
had that fair trial which it ought to have previously to any new measure being 
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. The house divided on the question, and the numbers were—For it, 106; 
against it, 211; majority against it, 105. 


April 26.—The Marquis of Chandos moved a resolution on the on ‘of 
Supply, that in any reduction of taxation the interests of the agriculturists should 
be considered. His object was to have the same attention extended to the farmer 
as was conceded to the manufacturing and other interests —The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resisted the motion, and maintained that the revenue could not be safely 
reduced further than he had already proposed.—After some discussion, the House 
divided. There were in favour of the resolution 90, against it 118. It was, there. 
fore, lost by a majority of 28—Sir W. Ingilby then proposed a reduction of the 
malt duty to 10s. per quarter, being a reduction of one-half—Sir J. Sebright 
resisted the motion, on the ground that the sum could not be spared by the govern- 
ment. He was aware that it would be beneficial and acceptable to his constituents, 
but he would not support what he deemed contrary to the general interests—Mr, 
Benett declared himself favourable to the total <7 as calculated to force upon 
Government a commutation of taxes: he u the adoption of a property thx, on 
the principle that peace establishments ought to be paid by the property of the 
country. —The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion, as an interference 
with the limited amount of reduction, which alone he could venture to propose. 
He defended his selection of articles for reduction, as calculated to be most gene- 
rally beneficial, and maintained that the malt duty was absolutely requisite to the 
revenue. As to a property tax, he hoped that those who thought it advisable 
would well consider the difficulties with which the question was surrounded—difii- 
culties, in his estimation, so great that he could not well see his way through them. 
— The House eventually divided on the proposition, and the numbers were—for 
Sir W. Ingilby’s motion, 162; against it, 152, being a majority against the 
Ministers of 10. 

April 29.—Soon after the house assembled, the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
and stated that the decision of the House on Friday evening (particularly consider- 
ing the circumstances under which it took place) had, as stated at the time, placed 
his Majesty's government in a situation of great embarrassment. On taking this 

uestion into consideration, they felt it desirable that the whole state of the case 
should be brought before the House, in order that the House might see clearly all 
the consequences likely to flow from the vote of the former evening, and come to a 
decision with their eyes open, knowing exactly what the state of the case was, 
With this view, the noble lord added, it was his intention, upon the motion of the 
honourable baronet, the member for the city of London, to move, as an amend- 
ment, this resolution :—“ That the deficiency in the revenue, which would be 
occasioned by the reduction of the tax on malt to 10s. the quarter, and by the repeal 
of the tax on houses and windows, could a he supplied by the substitution of « 
general tax on property, and an extensive change in our whole financial system, 
which would at present be inexpedient.” This notice led to a considerable conver- 
sation, but to no practical result, there being no question before the House. 


April 30.—Sir John Key brought forward his resolution for the repeal of the 
house and window taxes.—Lord Althorp opposed the motion, in a very long speech, 
and proposed as an amendment, the resolution of which he had given notice the day 
before. It was to the effect, that the malt-tax ought not to be reduced to 10s. a 


quarter; in the second place, that the house and window taxes ought not to be | 


taken off; and, in the third place, that, if the one were reduced and the other 
taken off, a property-tax would be unavoidable. The noble lord dwelt particularly 
on the expediency of imposing a property-tax, pointed out the impossibility of con- 
ducting the service of the country with a revenue diminished by the amount of the 
duties proposed to be repealed, and defended the grounds on which he called upon 
the Tlouse to reconsider the vote of Friday, while it resisted the motion of Jast 
night. He explained what he called “ the surprise ” practised on the House oa 
Friday, and argued that the precedent of being invited to reconsider its vote could 
not be dangerous, consideriug all the circumstances, though he regretted its neces- 
sity. After admitting the doctrine, that ministers ought to follow the directions of 
a reformed Parliament, he observed, “ I admit that I have against me all who are 
in favour of a property-tax—I have united against me all who are in favour of a 
repeal of the malt-tax—and all who are in favour of the motion of the honourable 
baronet—with some of those who are of opinion that there might be reduc- 
tions of taxation without any substitute whatever, Perhaps it may be thought that 
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} have acted im tly in pursuing a plan which has united so many parties 
t me; but it is clear, that all those who will so unite in voting against 

thust disapprove of the policy which I have adopted with to the finances 
the coutitry; and if it should appear, by the result of this evening's discussion, 
that a majority of the House on voting against my proposition, that majority 
will have expressed its disapprobation of my financial plans; and I should certainly 
not, in such a case, consider myself fit toremain Chancellor of the Exchequer.” The 
noble lord’s speech was listened to with great attention, and a debate of considerable 
interést ensued.—On a division, Sir John Key's motion was lost, the numbers 
being, for the motion, 157; for Lord Althorp’s amendment, 355; majority for 
ministers, 198. A second division then took place upon a proposition of Sir William 
5, - y ** That all that part of the noble lord’s amendment which related to the 

tax should be omitted.” This motion was also lost on a division, the numbers 
being, for the motion, 131; against it, 285; majority, 154. A third division then 
took place, Sir William Ingilby having moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the malt-tax. This proposition shared the same fate with the others, being nega- 
tived by a majority of 162; the numbers in favour of the motion being 76; 
against it, 238. 

May 2.—Mr. Richards brought forward his proposition for the extension of poor- 
laws to Ireland.’ He argued that, without some compulsory provision for the poor 
in that country, rapine and murder would continue to prevail, as they had pre- 
vailed in England after the suppression of the monasteries, and until the passing of 
the 33d of Blizabeth. It was true that abuses, and gross abuses, had orept into the 
administration of the English poor-laws, which he should be sorry to see imitated 
in Ireland. Those abuses should be corrected. At all events they should not be 
urged as arguments against the system itself, which every consideration of policy 
and humanity concurred in recommending. Tle Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, as an amendment, that a commission should be appointed to investigate the 
subject with a view to ascertain the best means of providing for the maintenance 
of the poor and necessitous in Ireland. Mr. O'Connell seconded the amendment. 
He appealed to the report now lying on the table for proofs of the destrnetive 
consequences of poor-laws in England, where they had led to nothing but degra- 
dation and disgrace. Many other members delivered their sentiments on the 
question. 


May 3.—Mr. Cobbett renewed his long series of resolutions on the subject of the 
inequalities of the stamp and auction duties, which he moved at the commencement 
of the Session, fur the purpose of having them entered on the Journals of, the 
House, and which he proposed for the object of taking the sense of the House on 
them. The resolutions led to a good deal of discussion; but Mr, Spring Rice re- 
sisted them, as containing much exaggeration ; and also on the ground that Mr. C. 
ought to have waited to see the Stamp Acts Amendment Bill, which the Govern- 
thent had promised to bring forward. The House eventually divided on the resoln- 
tions—the numbers were, Ayes, 26; Noes, 250; majority against the motion, 224. 
—The Army Estimates were afterwards proposed. Mr. Hume moved as an amend- 
ment that the amount be reduced to 238,0002, calculating to pay off a portion of 
the men; the government might keep the amount of men; his object was to reduce 
the expenditure. Sir H. Parnell, in the course of the discussion, proposed that 
recruiting should cease, and thus effect a gradual reduction of the army. ‘The sub- 
ject occasioned considerable discussion, and the Committee eventually divided on it. 
The numbers were—for the original motion, 238; for the amendment, 70. 


May 6.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved the second reading of 
the Irish Church Reform Bill, Mr. C. Wynn, Sir R. Peel, and Mr. Goulburn took 
an objection, in dimine, maintaining that the preamble of this bill required that a 
message from the King should have preceded its introduction into the House. 
This gave rise to some discussion, which was terminated by the Speaker, who gave 
his opinion, that, if the Message were requisite for the second reading, it would have 

n necessary for the first reading. He was inclined to believe, however, that a 
message previously to the Committee, where the details of the Bill are considered, 
would meet the necessity of the case—The order of the day for the second reading 
was then adopted; and, on the question that the Bill be read a second time, a 
debate arose, and continued during the remainder of the evening, Mr, Stanley 
maintained the right of Parliament to app riate the improvements of Chu 
property to the service of the state, which Sir R. Peel resisted, at considerable 
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length. He contended that there was no right so to appropriate the improvements 
of Church property ; that, on the contrary, they still belonged to the Church ; and 
that, if they did not, the Parliament w have just as much right to claim for the 
State the improvements of private property that might result from any legislative 
measure. The house divided, when there appeared for an amendment proposed 
Mr. Shaw, that the Bill be read that day six months, 78—against it, 317; leaving 
the Ministers a majority of 239.—Mr. M. Attwood afterwards made an attempt to 
add some names to the Committee on the distress of the country, which was sne- 
cessfully resisted by Lord Althorp.—The Honse having gone into committee on the 
Stamp Duties Acts, a fixed duty of 1s. 6d. on advertisements was substituted for the 
graduated scale of duties originally proposed. 


May 10.—Mr. Alderman Thompson introduced the subject of the Dutch embargo, 
by moving for an account of all vessels detained under the Orders of Council of 
the 6th of November and the 3d of December. The motion, which was not op- 
posed, was agreed to after a discussion on this part of the foreign policy of Ministers. 
—In answer to a question from Mr. Hume, Lord Palmerston stated that the fact 
of our not having had any Ambassador at Constantinople during the recent trans- 
actions there originated in the difficulty of transport which Lord Ponsonby had 
experienced in his journey thither, There had, however, been at Constantinople, 
during the whole period referred to, a secretary of embassy, who had acted with 
great judgment and discretion, and whose conduct had met the entire approbation 
of the government at home. 


May 14.—Mr. Stanley brought before the house the ministerial plan for the 
extinction of slavery in the colonies. He commenced his address by a rapid 
enumeration of all the great interests involved in the question of colonial slavery, 
maintaining that the temporal interests of between seven and eight hundred thon- 
sand of his Majesty's subjects and their descendants, for ages yet unborn, depended 
on the vote of that night.—The following are the resolutions proposed by the Right 
Hon. Secretary :— 

“1. That it is the opinion of this committee that immediate and effectual mea- 
sures be taken for the entire abolition of slavery throughout the Colonies, under 
such provisions for regulating the condition of the negroes, as may combine their 
welfare with the interests of the proprietors. 

“2. That it is expedient that all children born after the passing of any act, or 
who shall be under the age of six years at the time of passing any Act of Parlia- 
ment for this purpose, be declared free ; subject, nevertheless, to such temporary 
restrictions as may be deemed necessary for their support and maintenance. 

‘** 3. That all persons now slaves be entitled to be registered as apprenticed la- 
bourers, and to acquire thereby all rights and privileges of freemen; subject to 
the restriction of labouring, under conditions and for a time to be fixed by Parlia- 
ment, for their present owners. 

“ 4. That to provide against the risk of loss which proprietors in his Majesty's 
colonial possessions might sustain by the abolition of slavery, his Majesty be en- 
abled to advance by way of loan, to be raised from time to time, a sum not exceed- 
ing in the whole 15,000,000/. to be repaid in such manner and at such rate of in- 
terest as shall be prescribed by Parliament. 

“5. That his Majesty be enabled to defray any such expense as he may incur in 
establishing an efficient stipendiary Magistracy in the colonies, and in aiding the 


local Legislatures in providing for the religious and moral education of the negro . 


population to be emancipated.” 

But the question respecting the labour and the payment of interest he considered 
as open to modifications. He considered that the plan could not experience solid 
objections ; that it would secure complete, peaceful, and safe extinction of slavery ; 
and that it would alone establish religious freedom and unihterrupted instruction. 
—Lord Howick opposed the resolutions, as he stated, from an imperious sense of 
duty. He considered the proposed plan to be ineffective and delusive, and as 
fraught, therefore, with mischief to both slaves and slave-owners. The only way 
to extinguish slavery with safety to all parties, he maintained, was to fix a day 
when the whole of the negro population in the colonies should become free.— Sir 
Robert Peel suggested the postponement of the vote upon the resolutions, on the 


grounds of their important and complex character. To this course Lord Althorp 
assented, and fixed the 30th instant for the resumption of the debate. 


May 16.—Mr. Cobbett brought forward his promised motion for an Address t 
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the King to erase the name of Sir R. Peel from the list of Privy Cou 

on the ground of his want of knowledge, and proceeding, in spite of forew 

in the currency measures of 1819, 1822, and J826, The moved a long resolution, 
or rather a series of resolutions, embodying his sentiments on the subject, his views 
of the transactions, and his opinion that, for such errors, the King should be ad- 
dressed to dismiss Sir Robert Peel from the Privy Council. In. support of his re 
solutions he spoke at great length, and contended that the deficient knowledge, and 
disregard of warnings, evinced by Sir R. Peel, justified the motion now made— 
Mr. Fielden having seconded the motion, Sir R. Peel defended himself in a style 
that largely contributed to the entertainment of the House, aided by very ample 
quotations from Mr. Cobbett’s writings. He particularly dwelt on Mr. Cobbett’s 
letter to Mr. Western, wherein the writer declared that the measure of 1819 was 
inevitable—that the Government itself could no ‘longer uphold the paper system, 
and that it was not even “ Six Acts,” but ‘+ low. prices,” that had prevented rebel- 
lion in 1819. His only fault, Sir R. Peel said, was, that he would not accompany the 
measure with other measures, which meant that he would not consent to violate 
national faith by forcibly reducing the debt, or the interest, besides appropriating 
church property, &c. No other Member spoke. Mr. Cobbett briefly replied; after 
which the House divided. The numbers were—Ayes, 4 ; Noes, 298.— The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then moved that these proceedings be not entered on the Journals, 
The Speaker put the question that they be “ expunged ’’ from the Journals. That 
question was carried by 235 Ayes and 4 Noes. Immense cheering marked the 
results.—The question of the second reading of Sir A. Agnew’s Bill occupied the 
remainder of the night. ‘The Bill was eventually lost, after an extended discussion, 
ona division. The numbers were—for the second reading, 73; against it, 793 
majority against it, 6. 

May 17.—Mr. W. Whitmore brought forward his promised motion on the subject 
of the corn-laws, moving a resolution declaring, in effect, that the present corn-laws, 
instead of producing an equable price, and thereby a permanent c— had produced 
the contrary effect, and tended to cramp trade.—Mr. Hume claimed free trade in 
corn, and moved an amendment, declaring that the corn which now might be im. 
ported, subjected to the graduated scale, should at all times be admissible on pay- 
ment of a fixed duty, its amount to be hereafter named.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resisted the motion, on the ground that now to agitate the question, when 
they should not have the opportunity of setting it at rest, owing to the quantity of 
other business before Parliament, would be the most unwise thing they could do, 
At the same time, his Lordship said, he was by no means an advocate of the present 
corn-laws ; he thought that they had not been so advantageous as the agriculturists 
considered them, and that the landowners and farmers ought not to set so much 
store by them—Mr. Baring complained of this sort of answer ; for, while resisting 
the motion, his lordship denounced the laws as not being so good as they were repre- 
sented to be.—After an extended discussion, the House divided, and the numbers 
were—for the previous question, 305; against it, 206; giving a majority of 99 
against entertaining the original motion. 





THE COLONIES, 


WEST INDIES. 
The following is an abstract of the ministerial plan for the extinction of negro 
slavery :— , 

“That every slave, upon the passing of this Act, shall be at liberty to claim, 
before the protector of slaves, custos of the parish, or such other officer as shall be 
named by his Majesty for that purpose, to be registered as an apprenticed labourer, 

** That the terms of such apprenticeship shall be,— 

“Ist. That the power of corporal punishment should be altogether taken from 
the master, and transferred to the magistrate. 

“* 2d. That, in consideration of food and clothing, and such allowances as are 
now made by law to the slaves, the labourer should work for his master three-fourths 
of his time, leaving it to be settled by contract whether for three-fourths of the 
week or of each day. That by a day is here understood only ten hours, seven and 
a half of which are to be for the master, as above, in consideration of food, clothing, 
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and lodging, and that all the time above such hours is not to be affected by these 
vera That such apprentices shall immediately enjoy all the rights and 
of freemen ; shall be capable of giving evidence in all courts, criminal as 
as civil, and as well against their em as against any other persons ; of 
serving upon juries, and in the militia ; of attending whatever place of worship or 
teacher of religion ry! please ; and shall have and enjoy all other-rights and pri- 
vileges whatsoever of British subjects.” 





FOREIGN STATES. 


FRANCE, 


Ow the 29th of April, the French Minister of Finance brought forward his annual 
budget. He stated that, according to the system on which the budget was framed, 
no extraordinary sacrifices would be required in the shape of loaus, as the ways 
and means would balance the expenses. A reduction of 90,043,000fr. was proposed 
to be effected in the war department, by the reduction of 24,000 men out of the 
existing force of 340,000—a diminution which was as great as prudence would 
allow to be made, until the rest of Europe showed a disposition to follow the 
example of reducing its forees to the peace establishment, so ardently and univer- 
sally desired. Other reductions of minor importance were proposed to be made in 
the different departments, by which the total demands for the year 1834 would be 
reduced to 1,019,140.000f., being 112,609,000f. less than the amount demanded for 
1833, and 170,732,000f. less than the expenses of 1832. Ever since the year 1829 
the expenses of the state had been more than the ordinary ways and means ; the 
deficiency for 1834 would be 40,000,000f., which it was proposed to meet by can. 
celling 20,000,000f. of the rentes redeemed by the sinking-fund, which would be a 
reduction in the expenditure to that amount, and increasing the ways and means, 
by raising the existing taxes to the amount of the other 20,000,000f. The Hon. 
Mi nister then proceeded to examine what taxes were most susceptible of augmen- 
tation. He strongly combated the present prevailing opinion of the landed interest 
being unduly protected, maintaining that the amount of direct taxes paid by the 

roprietors in France amounted to 400,000,000f. (or one-fourth of their net income), 
independent of their proportion of the indirect taxes. He therefore proposed, as 
the most eligible course to be adopted, to renew 20,000,000. out of the 36,000,000f. 
or 40,000,000f. lately taken off the liquor-tax. The effect of this would be, that, 
by annulling the rentes, the expenses would be feduced to 999,140,000f.; and, by 
renewing the liquor-tax, the ways and means would be raised to 1,000,244,0006. 

The Minister of Commerce has brought in a bill for granting the following 
credits :-—24,000,000f, for continuing the various public buildings in progress in 
Paris ; 44,000,000f. for the continuation of the canals in progress; 15,000,000f. for 
high-roads in progress; 2,500,000f. for lighthouses; and 580,000f, for rail-roads : 
the above sums to be raised by re-issuing, on the most advantageous terms possible, 
part of the rentes redeemed by the sinking-fund, 


The Duchess of Berri —The official documents relating to the accouchement of the 
Duchess of Berri have been published, and authenticated copies transmitted to the 
Foreign Ambassadors, The most remarkable part of these documents is the decla- 
ration made by Dr. Deneux, the confidential physician of the Duchess, that she is 


the lawful wife of Count Luchesi Palli, son of the Neapolitan Prince of Campe ° 


Franco. 


HOLLAND. 

The following is stated to contain the heads of the Preliminary Treaty which 
has been signed by the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, and Holland. 

1. “ The me and French embargoes will be taken off the respective ports of 
each nation, and the consequent measures in interruption of the navigation by the 
Dutch nation will be removed. 

2. “ The intercourse between the respective parties wil] assume the same posture 
as before the French expedition in November last, and the services of the French 
and English squadron to be dispensed with. 

3. “* The Dutch garrison of Antwerp, prisoners of war, will be sent home. 

4. “ The armistice between Holland and Belgium will be continued till the set 
tlement of a permanent separation. 


5. “ The navigation of the Scheldt will in the meantime remain free. 
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6. * The na on of the Meuse during the same period will be biect 
to the tariff settled by the Treaty of Mayence.” Pe open, subj 


MEXICO, 


An official notice of some importance to holders of Mexican stock has been 
received. An arrangement was entered into in 1830, between the bondholders and 
the Mexican Government, by which a sixth part of the customs of the chief ports 
was to be set aside, and remitted to England to pay the dividends. On the breaking 
out of the contest with Santa Anna this arrangement was suspended. The Minister 
of Finance now intimates, that, owing to the great expenses, and the numerous 
claims on the Government, it will be impossible to appropriate any longer so large 
a portion of the national resources to such an object; and proposes, in lieu, to 
reserve six per cent. only of the duties received—being, in fact, not a sixteenth 
instead of a sixth part. The intelligence has caused considerable dissatisfaction 












among the ereditors. 





MARRIAGES anp DEATHS, 


Married.|\—At the Cathedral Church of 
Calcutta, by the Lord Bishop, Eliza Emma, 
only daughter of his Lordship, to the Rev. 
Josiah Bateman, M.A., of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, his Lordship’s nephew and chap- 
lain. 
Harriet Jane, youngest daughter of Sir 
Gerard Noel, Bart., of Exton- park, and one of 
the Members of Parliament for the county of 
Rutland, to.Don Ysidro Lopez de Arze, son of 
the Chevalier Don Louis Lopez de Arze, colo- 
nel of the Royal Artillery in Toro, Old Castile, 
in the kingdom of Spain. 

At the British Ambassador's, Naples, Mark 
Seager, Esq., of Poole, Dorsetshire, merchant 
ia Sicity, to Sophia, only daughter of L. C, 
Graindorge, Esq. 

At Clinthead, Langholm, William Bardgett, 
Esq., of the Old Jewry, Londen, and of High- 
bury-terrace, to Jane, eldest danghter of Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir James Malcolm, K.C.B. 

At Sutton, Surrey, by the Rev. Atwill Lake, 
Sir James S. Lake, Bart., to Anne Maria, eldest 
daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir Richard King, 
Bart., K.C.B. 

Died,}—In St. James’s-square, the Countess 
dé Grey, in her 83d year. 

At Bath, aged 88, Mrs. Graydon, relict of 
Robert Graydon, of Killishee, Esq., M.P., for 
Kildare, Harristown, &c. in several successive 
Irish Parliaments, and adistinguished member 
of the Whig opposition of that period. 

At hia house in Bolton-street, Sir George 
Francis Hampson, Bart. in the 46th year of 
his age, 

At Paris, of scarlatina, in the 8th year of her 


age, Susan Augusta, fifth dangbter of Colonel 
Aspinwall, Consul-General of the United 
States of America for London. 

In Mark-lane, Susannuh, the infant daugh- 
ter of John Reay, jun., Esq., aged nine months. 

In Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, in the 60th 
year of his age, Robert Ludgate, Esq., a ma- 
gistrate and deputy lieutenant of the county 
of Buckingham. 

At Godmersham-park, Kent, Sophia, wife of 
Major Henry Knight, aged 33, 

Lieut.-Colonel George Wilton, E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, Bengal Establishment. 

Vesey, the senior Yeoman of the Guard, in 
his 100th year. 

At Bath, aged 73, the Viscountess Lake. 

At his residence, Longford, Colonel Fox, 
aged.73. 

In New Burlington-street, the Right Hon. 
Lady Harriet Ludlow, sister to the present 
Eari Ludlow. 

At Mansion-row, Brompton, Major Augustus 
Reppell Coiley, of the Chatham Division of 
Royal Marines, aged 53 years, 

In Dublin, the Hon. John Creighton, Lieut.- 
Colonel, son of the Inte Earl of Erne, aged 68. 

At Marchmont-house, Berwickshire, on the 
Oth instant, Sir William Purves Hume Camp- 
bell, of Marchmont, Bart., in the 67th year of 
his age. 

In Grosvenor-street, Harriet, Marchioness 
Dowager of Lothian, in the 58d year of her age. 

At his house in Devonshire-place, in the 
Gist year of his age, Colonel John Baillie, of 
Leys, Inverness-shire, M.P. for the Inverness 
district of burghs, and a director of the East 
India Company, . 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 
The Regent's Park.—The projected alterations in the eet ers of the Park 
are now rapidly advancing towards completion, and it is ex , that in the course 


of a few months, the whole will be in a gnfficient state of forwardness to admit of 


its being throwu open, to the public, under the necessary restrictions, to prevent the 
admission of denen ied Extensive shrubberies have been formed, which 


greatly ethance the beauty of the differen 


t prospects, while serpen 


tine walks inter- 


sect them at various points, The grand carriage drive and ride, in a line with 
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WALES. 


bar iron delivered at Cardiff is 5/. 15e.; at 5/. 17s. Gd. for a bill at 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
* The London and Birmingham Railway Bill (the preparation and cost of oppo 
sition to which measure, last Session, was said to have occasioned the enormous 


196 feet. We understand the 


is sometimes 


back. The price of pig iron at 
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of 40,0007.) has this Session run 
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leable iron to bridges is entirely new in this country.— Sunder 
brisk as a month ago.— Cambrian. 
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